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DESK SERVICE 


Moulthrop Movable Chair- 
Desks 


offer educational values heretofore not to be obtained from the use of the old type 
screwed-down desks. They become an active instrument in the furtherance of educa- 
tional ideals and an aid in reducing the economic burden, for movable seats permit and 
encourage new and varied activities; their use removes the objectionable physical limit- 
ations imposed by fixed desks, and an entirely new and effective conception of a school- 
room service may be realized by progressive and ambitious school authorities. 


Moulthrop Movable Chair-Desks 


have been adopted and specified in all parts of the country and are giving highly satis- 
factory service. 


Strong . 4g Movable 
Efficient > ee Adjustable 
Adaptable ees) «| (CW) Sanitary 


MADE IN ALL SIZES a . SEVERAL FINISHES 


We also make movable tab- Pr In favor with superinten- 
let-arm chairs (several de- | Pent ere dents, teachers and children. 
signs), two-unit (table and - The best desk on the market 


chair) equipment, kindergar- yoo del B, Type X—with Tilting for all purposes. 
ten chairs, etc. Top Writing Table 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


LANGSLOW-FOWLER COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Office Chicago Office New England 
70 Fifth Avenue McClurg Building Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
C. E. Gibson, Mgr. Boston, Mass. 


Northern School Supply Co. Nebraska School Supply Co. Pacific Coast 
Fargo, North Dakota Lincoln, Nebraska Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. and C. F. Weber 
San Francisco, Cal. "Los Angeles, Cal. 
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What Does It Mean When 
You Want to Buy 


equipment of any sort? It means that you are sitting 
in judgment on the various materials submitted to you, 
for your verdict in the shape of an order. 


Of course you want to be an impartial judge, biased 
only in favor of your own duty toward your taxpayers. 
As an impartial judge, you will not want to pass judg- 
ment without having sifted all the facts. You cannot 
know all the facts about blackboards, unless you let 
us submit particulars about our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They are mined from the same imperishable rock that 
furnishes roofing slate, which must stand the most severe 
of all wear, the wear of weather. 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


ARE 
Clean—Smooth—Black—Strong— Best 


Our Blackboard Booklet will tell you more about it. 
A postal card brings it to you. 


THE “KEENAN” KIND [uo 
a 7 4 4 rey 
ad J ato “ “ae 


Ventilated Urinals for Schools 
and Colleges our Specialty. 
Complete with all brass hard- 
ware for installing. 


Our natural slate blackboards excel in everything that 
makes it worth while for the school room—ease of writ- 
ing, ease of reading, never wears gray, needs no repair- 
ing nor reblacking and they outlive the building just as 
our roofing slate outlives the building. 





There is much more satisfaction in sending for our free 
booklet ‘‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards”’ 
than in later regretting that you hadn’t. 


Write for it before you forget it. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 



















KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE co., Inc. 
Suite A, 1st Nat’! Bank Bidg. BANGOR, PENNA. 
Catalog “B” shows more types. Send for it. 


Keeping the School Clean 
That’s Our Business 


The most economical soap for school use—the one 
cleanser that can be used with the very best 
results for cleaning all woodwork, furniture and 
finished surfaces—the ideal soap for cleaning slate 
blackboards, removing all chalk marks and bring- 
ing out the original finish to the best advantage—is 















interested 
in this new 
catalog 





as 


WUE SU Cea Ril 


for Schools 





M-: y catalog No. 22 is all ready 
for the call now. 


q It is just fresh off the press 
and is brimming over (from 
page one to page fifty-six) with 
tables and benches attractive to 
| the student, at prices atttractive 
to the board. 


| @ It is bound like a book, and will 
stand the wear and tear necessary for 
filling big orders and little ones. 





Original 20th Century Soap is manufactured 
from pure vegetable oils exclusively, and where it 
is used for cleaning floors a bright polished ap- 
pearance will be obtained instead of the dull gray 
color which is so often caused by soaps contain- 
ing an excess of alkali. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid Soaps, 
Cleansers and Disinfectants, and are headquarters 
for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, 
etc. Get our prices on these supplies before 
ordering, as we take the entire output of mills. 


Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 


(INC.) 
700-704 WEST DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN 903 N. MAIN STREET 
OFFICE M. M. CLARK, Manager os ANGELES, CAL. 


GI can’t tell you all about it here. 
The best way is for you to send for 
your copy—it’s waiting. 


C. Christiansen 


Manufacturer 


Manual Training Benches 
Domestic Science Tables 
and Drawing Tables 


2219 Grand Avenue, Chicago 
| A Penny Postal 
| Will Bring It to You See 
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School Soard Journal 








Beaver Black Board Solves 





With the selection of Beaver Black 
, Board, the blackboard problem for schools 
ceases to be a problem. 


The only reason that blackboard ever 
was a problem is because of the limita- 
tions of slate—its great weight, its cost, 
its cost for transportation, its breakage, 
its limited sizes, and its surface troubles. 
These handicaps opened up the way for 
what are known as the composition black- 
boards. 


The composition blackboards for the 
most part have found their market 
mainly on the basis of low price. 


Now comes guaranteed Beaver Black 
Board with none of the limitations of 
slate, with none of the defects of the com- 
position boards, and with all the points 
of merit one would expect to find in an 
ideal blackboard—perfect writing and 
erasing surface, easy and quick applica- 
tion, long life, and low price. And 
then, there are 9000 Beaver 
Black Board dealers, dotting the 
whole country. 


How to Specify Beaver 
Black Board 


The following suggestions are 
in the form generally used by 
the many architects who specify 
Beaver Black Board. 


The contractor shall install 
Beaver Black Board with mould- 
ing to match woodwork in finish, 
in all blank wall spaces be- 
tween doors and windows in all 
rooms intended for school pur- 
poses. 


Panels to be 4 ft. (or 3 ft. 
6 in., or 3 ft.) wide and approx- 
imately 1—4 in. thick. 


Panels to be furnished in 
lengths to fit spaces for them, 
as shown on plans. Any space 
16 ft. or less to be filled with a 
single panel. 


The wall must be perfectly 
dry. Before applying Beaver 
Black Board give the wall spaces 
to be covered two coats of 
water-proof paint, as usual. 
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BEN aR 
BOARD 


URE WOOD FIBRE: 


If It Hasn't This Trade 
Mark It Isn’t Beaver 
Black Board 





The bottom edge of Beaver Black 
Board must not rest on the lower mould- 
ing, nor on the top of the wainscoting, 
nor the ends against doors or window 
casings or other mouldings. A free space 
of 1-4 inch should be left at the sides 
and bottom to take care of any possible 
expansion. 


Fasten the top edge of each Beaver 
Black Board panel to walls with flat 
head wire nails, 3-8 in. from edge and 
about 16 in. apart, or at each stud. 
Drive nails at the top edge only. 


Where more than one panel of Beaver 
Black Board is required to fill an open- 
ing longer than 16 ft., leave a space of a 
quarter of an inch between the ends of 
the panels, covering the joints with half 
round moulding (No. 6 or 7). 


In fastening moulding over joints, 
drive the nails through the moulding 
between the ends of the panels, not 

through the blackboard. 


Mouldings Supplied 


Moulding is furnished in the 
natural wood (not stained nor 
varnished.) This permits finish- 
ing to match the woodwork in 
room. 


Stock mouldings are 12 ft. 
long. 


No. 1. Top and End Mould- 
ing, 9-16 x 2 1-8 in. 


No. 2. Apron for No. 3 
Chalk Trough, 3-4 in x 2 1-2 in. 


No. 3. Chalk Trough for 
use with No. 2 Apron, 3-4 in. 
x 2 3—4 in. 


No. 4. Rabbeted Moulding 
for use around all edges of 
Beaver Black Board, 3-4 in. x 
2 in. 


No. 5. Chalk Trough, for 
use with No. 4 Moulding, 3-4 in. 
x 2 1-8 in. 


No. 6. and No. 7. Moulding 
for covering joints of Beaver 
Black Board on large wall spaces 
where more than one panel is 
used. 





There’s a Beaver Black Board 
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The School Blackboard Problem 





Sets New Standards 


The core or backbone of Beaver 
Black Board is pure-wood-fibre Beaver 
Board—famed the world over for its 
rigidity, moisture-proof reliability and 
long life. 


The writing surface of Beaver Black 
Board sets a new standard of what a 
blackboard writing surface should be. 


No more strained eyes from looking 
at faint writing on blackboards that re- 
flect light, that fill with chalk dust. 
No more nerve-racking scratch and 
screech of chalk in schools where Beaver 
Black Board is installed. No more futile 
attempts to erase. 


Points of Superiority 

Beaver Black Board is gray-black— 
like slate—and stays gray-black. The 
surface is too smooth to absorb chalk 
dust and just abrasive enough to register 
solid, even, clean cut, easily writ- 
ten chalk lines from hard or soft 
chalk or crayon. It never gets 
slippery, squeaky or shiny. It 
deadens sound and is practically 
noiseless to write upon. It erases 
clean with one sweep of the 
eraser. 


Beaver Black Board comes 
close to being perfect black- 
board, completely outclassing 
the composition blackboards on 
the market and having none of 
the disadvantages and limita- 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ont. 
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If It Hasn’t This Trade 
Mark It Isn’t Beaver 
Black Board 


The 


Beaver Board Companies 
965 BEAVER ROAD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Plants at 


Branch Offices 


Beaver Falls, N. Y. 
Ottawa, Ont., Can. 


be sure to give your local dealer the fol- 
lowing information: 


Number of spaces to be filled and 
exact length of each. We will cut the 
board to fit spaces to the best advantage. 


Beaver Black Board is approximately 
1-4 in. thick and comes in panels of stand- 
ard black-board widths—3 ft.,3 1-2 ft. 
and 4 ft., and in lengths of 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 ft. We cut to size if so ordered 
but charge on basis of even feet. Weight, 
crated, about 1 lb. to the square foot— 
five or six times lighter than slate. 


Easily Installed 


The installation of Beaver Black 
Board is a simple job which any car- 
penter or janitor can handle. No special 
preparation of the walls is necessary. 
The panels are nailed over walls or wall 
studding along top edge and held firmly 
in place by the application of our special 

stock moulding at top and sides 
and chalk trough at bottom. 


Moulding is supplied in na- 
tural woods so that it can be 
finished like woodwork in room. 
Complete instructions on back 
of every panel. 


Price ’Way Down 


On account of our millions 
of feet of wood-fibre production 
in a year our cost on blackboard 
manufacturing is ’way down. 
That is why we can manufac- 
ture a very superior blackboard 
to sell at about the same price 
as other boards and far below 
the price of slate. 


Stocked Everywhere 


Beaver Black Board is in 
stock at all our Branch Office 
Warehouses and can be shipped 
without delay at minimum ex- 


tions of expensive slate. Boston, 511 Old South Bldg. 
New York, Grand Central Terminal 
Moisture-Proof Philadelphia, 1121 Land Title Bldg. 
Beaver Black Board will not Baltimore, 1033 Calvert Bldg. 
crack, chip, peel, warp or bulge. Cleveland, 611 Williamson Bldg. 
Can be washed without injur- Detroit, 1014 Dime Bank Bldg. 
ing the writing surface—which Indianapolis, 522 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
is waterproof. Chicago, 1303 Lumber Exchange 
Beaver Black Board is also Minneapolis, 731-733 McKnight Bldg. 
moisture-proofed on the back Kansas City, 302 R. A. Long Bldg. 
with a water-proofing compound Omaha, 1462 W. O. W. Bldg. 


which absolutely prevents mois- 
ture from penetrating from the 
walls. 

Sizes 


When you order’ Beaver 
Black Board for your building 


San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 


London Offices 


London, W. C., Eng., 4 Southampton Row 


526 Rialto Bldg. 
529 Van Nuys Bldg. 


pense for transportation. Beaver 
Black Board is sold by 9,000 
Beaver Board Dealers located 
everywhere. 


Write nearest office for sam- 
ple of Beaver Black Board, 
prices and full information. 





Dealer 


in Your Town 
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The Fisk ‘Teachers’ ‘Agency 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 40,000 Positions Filled 32nd Year 


prepare outs come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BEGAUS it has the est membership of grade men and women 


ae SE — endeavor is to find for each tion not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
Same sepeneees ave oe ggg The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
Fe ive ae Say Com primarily to satisfy the employer rather 

= find a place for an pe Ml 


SUPERINTENDENTS and SCHOOL BOARDS 


in Wash., Cal., Tex., La., Fla., Va., N..J., N. B. Can., and in about 
TWENTY other states accepted our candidates in 1914. 


**Let’s get in touch”’ in 1915 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY (inc.), Bowling Green, Ky. 








ADAMS SCHOOL and. OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. —————_—————_- 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 


J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 





THE ONLY AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY. [ast year we announced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should inform our candi- 
dates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a 
single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the largest business in our 31 
years of experience. Suppose you try us. The School Bulletin Agency, Soren, N. ¥. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7:3; HANNA, A. M., Steet, 1118 Yeon Bidg., 


Portland, Ore., and North Yakima, Wash. Strong- 
est teachers for every line of work. Best positions from the Dakotas to California and Alaska. 












Specialists Department 
All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 





Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mgr. Columbia, S. C. 












Rob S 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ** “°° * Fico, N. v. 
The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this northwest. You 
will like to teach here. ow is the time to enroll. Write us 
today for blanks and literature. 
Ve eee "Epes > tee. Gee 


Tie TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE 
The PARKER ‘Specialist Teachers’ 





OF BOSTON, !20 Boyiston Street 
Recommends TEACHERS, TuTORs and SCHOOLS 





A enc MADISON 
8 y WISCONSIN 





Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency con- 


ducted upon the highest rofessional basis; incorporated under the laws of, 
and operatin under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed 
by Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 





NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The leading agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA. 
Now is the time to enroll for 1915-16 vacancies. 
Write immediately for free circular. 


BOISE, IDAHO 





120 Tremont Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Offers Expert Service. Positions in Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Save Time, Expense and Anxiety by Forethought and Diligence. 
Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, ay of Harvard eee. 


Register Now. 


THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 

The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa- 
tion and gets just the tescheria 
he requires thru 
THE BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING ROUSE 
DENVER, COLORADO 






THE OLD METHOD THE NEW METHOD 


Heachers Agency Director FY 1 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 





HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts the country. 


wM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Established 27 Years ——— 

THE OLD RELIABLE 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has grade, high school and college positions to offer teachers NOW. Experienced teachers, 
normal and college graduates, vocational and special teachers NEEDED. Write TODAY. 


408 Colcord Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
81 Chapel Street 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. avoany, N.Y. 


PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS. 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENON, | Pree. ano Treas, 


Advises parents about schools. 





Manual Training 


ommercial Branches 
Physical Education 
School Supervisors 


For TEACHERS of 











VINCENT B. FISK, Seo'y ano Meee 


Superintendents, Principals and Boards of Education 


Write us when you are in need of [—=5 — ~ Se 
a teacher for any Department of Fag SE OT 


School Work. In case of emer- Va 6 Ga he fw) CHIEF RS' 


gency, wire us your needs at our 
‘ AGCENCY. EMPIRE: BLDG, DENVER COLO 











expense. Prompt and efficient 
service. Wm. Ruffer, Manager. 


The 















ATLANTA CHICAGO 
If you want a position, write us. 


TEACHERS If you have never taught, write us. 


WAN E If you want a BETTER POSITION, write us. 
T D If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, write us. 


aiemeninerasmamenaeneneat 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
G. W. HAMPTON, Manager BOULDER, COLORADO 





The best way to secure a ‘thoroughly competent Superintendent o or r Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
Teachers from which to select. 








THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 





Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, MGR. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. LOuis, MO. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Beem UCU S) 
TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAIAIAG 
ATHLETICS 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


353 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORE 


CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


Dewberry School Agency 


Twenty-two years’ experience. 





Motto: "The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place.” 
R. A. ) FRATTON, Manager, Sirentngnam, Alabama 


THE ‘THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ase’t Mgr- 





Manual Arts Bureau of America 


‘*National Clearing House’’ for Industrial Teachers 
Manual Training, Domestic Economy and All Kindred Subjects 
JNO. S. THORN, Mér., 1021-22 First National Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


When wanting a teacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 
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School Sound Jounal 





THE WAYNE SCHOOL CARS 


THE STANDARD 


“‘One price the country over”’ 


GLASS OR CURTAIN ENCLOSED—TEN, TWELVE OR FOURTEEN-FOOT BODY LENGTHS 





Children First— 


IKE the best school buildings and equipment everywhere, Wayne School Cars are built essentially for 
the children. The accumulated experience of nine years has been concentrated on one subject—the best 
possible transportation of school children. That is why these cars unfailingly afford guaranteed transportation. 


Official Approval— 


is unqualifiedly given the Wayne School Cars by the most expert school administrators everywhere. Mr. A. C. 
MONAHAN, Specialist in Rural School Administration of the United States Bureau of Education: 


‘*__T examined the two Wayne School Cars —- — — and am of the opinion that they are 
entirely satisfactory for the transportation of school children in country schools.’ 


They are officially regarded as ‘‘the standard.” 


Nationwide Service— 


is available to the fortunate owners of the Wayne School Cars. 


They are exclusively distributed by the foremost 


school supply houses; institutions which have disregarded the larger profits of low class work in an honest 
endeavor to best serve the cause of better schools. 


*‘A Study of the Transportation Problem’’— 


their booklet on the subject, is invaluable to you. Your copy will gladly be mailed postpaid upon request. 
Won’t you write your distributor, or the factory direct? 


THE WAYNE WORKS, Richmond, Indiana 


Oklahoma 


Jasper Sipes Co. 
klahoma City 


Texas—Arkansas 


Cc. A. Bryant Co. 
Dallas, Texas—Ft. Smith, Ark 





Louisiana— Mississippi 


F. F. Hansell and Bro. 


New Orleans, La. 


Alabama 


Dewberry and Montgomery Sta’y. Co. 
Birmingham 





Western and NorthernPennsylvania—Western New Y ork 
Northern West Virginia — Northern and Eastern Ohio 


The Educational Supply Co. 


Painesville, Ohio 


North Carolina 


Southern School Supply Co. 
Raleigh 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


Western and Southern Ohio 
Beaver Brothers 
Columbus 





Indiana 
Kiger and Company 


Indianapolis 





Tllinois-Michigan 
Atlas School Supply Co. 
Chicago 
Washington—Oregon 
Northwest School Furniture Co. 
Seattle, Wash.—Portland, Ore. 





Celifornia—Nevada—Arizona 


C. F. Weber and Co. 
San Francisco, Cal.—Los Angeles, Cal. 


Utah 


McMillen Paper and School Supply Co. 


Salt Lake City 


‘Florida 
H. and W. B. Drew Co. 


Jacksonville 


Minnesota—Montana—North Dakota—Wyoming 
South Dakota-—Idaho 


Northwestern School Supply Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nebraska 
Nebraska School Supply House 


Lincoln 








Kansas 
Crane and Company 
Topeka 





Wisconsin 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire 
Iowa 
Kratzer Carriage Co. 
Des Moines 





Missouri 


Riefling Cge. and Wagon Co. 
St. Louis 





South Carolina 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Columbia , 


























3,000,000 
‘‘Tannewitz”’ 


Sanitary 
Inkwells 


im the past six years 
Do You Believe in Merit ? 


If so, be sure you 
get this inkwell 
for both old and 
new school desks 


Look for the name, in script, on 
each inkwell. 


Che 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mic#. 
Patentees and Exclusive Manufecturers 


MAYNE’S 


LOOSE LEAT 


FINAL RECORD 
For High Schools 


Superintendents and 

Principals will be in- 

terested in this new 
Record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Re- 
cord contains space for recording: 


Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, 


etc. 


Abstract of Entrance Stand- 
ings. 


Final Standings for either 
semester or year. 

Times subject taught per week. 

Number of weeks’ study. 

Name of teacher. 

Name of textbook 

Data as to graduation, etc. 


The forms are simple and 
complete, and are suitable for 
any High School course. 

We publish Mayne’s Class 
Recitation Records, High School 
Registers and Term Record 
Sheets. 


Write for sample pages. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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months and over. 
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Four buses in good condition; rubber tires, 
glass enclosed, seating 12 adults. Any reason- 
able cash offer considered. John R. Counter, 
2315 East 38th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





















Gold Medal Grayons 


For Every Use 
KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 


‘““‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 
“CRAYOLA” 
For General Use 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 

BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 





Send for samples and Catalog. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 






Hudson River 
by Daylight 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip 
on the American Continent 










The Palace Steamers 
‘**WASHINGTON IRVING” 
‘‘HENDRICK HUDSON” 
‘*Robert Fulton’’ and ‘‘Albany” 
of the Hudson River Day Line 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
Lv. New York, Desbrosses St., 8:40 A. M 
New York, W. 42d St., N. R., 9:00 A. M. 


New York, W. 129th St., N. R.,9:20 A.M 
Albany, Hamilton St., 8:30 A. M 


THE ATTRACTIVE ROUTE FOR SUMMER 
PLEASURE TRAVEL TO AND FROM 
The Thousand Islands and St. Law- 
rence River 
The Catskill Mountains 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks 
Lake Champlain and the North 
Niagara Falls and the West 
TICKETS VIA DAY LINE ARE ON 
SALE AT ALL OFFICES 

A trip on one of these famous steamers 
on the noblest stream in the country of- 
fers rare attractions. They are fitted up 
in the most elegant style, exclusively for 
passengers. Their great speed, fine or- 
chestras, spacious saloons, private parlors, 
and luxurious accommodations in every 
respect render them unexcelled. Hand- 
somely appointed dining rooms, with su- 
perior service, are on the main deck, af- 
fording an uninterrupted view. 

NOTE—AIll first-class tickets reading 
over the New York Central R. R. or West 
Shore R. R., between New York and Al- 
bany, in either direction, are good for pas- 
sage on these steamers, thus affording 
tourists an unequalled opportunity of 
viewing the beautiful Hudson by daylight. 
Send four cents postage for Summer 

Literature. 

F. B. HIBBARD, E. £. OLCOTT, 
Gen'l Passenger Agent Gen’l Manager 
Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 
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July Deliveries 


is Write, wire or telephone us just as soon as possible about your 
3 JULY DELIVERIES of slate blackboard. 





We are prepared to fill every order you give us. Railroads run 
only so fast and you must give them time to deliver your orders. 


Cees 


We advise, therefore, that you check up your slate blackboard 
items and notify us as promptly as possible about JULY 
DELIVERIES. 
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We welcome inquiries. 
We welcome specifications. 
We can fill your orders if--- 


You notify the quarriers listed below TODAY. 


Slate Blackboards 


This is the name of a new booklet issued by us. It’s free for the 
asking. 

It tells you first about the black Slates of Northampton and Lehigh 
Counties in the State of Pennsylvania. 


It tells you how slate is quarried from good old mother earth, sawed. 
split, rubbed and shaved ready for delivery at your school building. 


It then argues the properties of slate from the standpoint of the user 
who should never attempt to buy anything but the best, which in its last 
analysis is the cheapest. 


Next, there are specifications on the matter of frames, perfect slate 
blackboards, sizes, etc. 


It’s all so good you ought to get a copy and read it for yourself. 
Write today---now---to any or all of the following: 





Albion Bangor Slate Co.,Wind Gap,Pa. Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Excelsior SlateCompany,Pen Argy]l,Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company,Wind Gap,Pa. 
Jackson Bangor Slate Co.,PenArgyl,Pa. M. L.Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
E.J.Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 






































Music as a Fine Art and 
Singing as a Joy 


Will come into your schools when you use 


The Progressive Music Series 


A beautiful and richly complete series of basal music books for elemen- 
tary and grammar grades; the work of experts, men who have gained 
eminent recognition. 

The editors are: 
HORATIO W.. PARKER, M. A., Dean of the Department of Music, Yale University. 
EDWARD yne* BIRGE, B. A., Mus. B., Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Indian- 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director, Department of School Music, Northwestern 
University. 


Ww. OTTO MIESSNER, Director of the Department of Music, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Material The material in this series was chosen after a thorough 
study of the entire range of the world’s music; in order 
to collect it, personal visits were made to all the great 
cultural centers of Europe and America. Original con- 
tributions were secured from many of the world’s most 
noted composers. This array of fresh, beautiful song 
material is unapproached. 


Pedagogy From the beginning the aim of the editors was to out- 
line an ideal course covering every phase of classroom 
work. From this outline each seubiien has been placed 
just where experience has shown that it can best be 
handled. The entire pedagogical foundation was worked 
out in every detail. 


In its mechanical make-up the series delights the eye 
Typography and satisfies every scientific demand for eye conserva- 
tion and comfort. A clean-cut and Saaaived type gradu- 
ated to the child’s.maturing visual powers; a page of 
clear, unbroken lines with perfect balance and propor- 
tion in the spacing, produce an invaluable effect not 
elsewhere attained in Public School Music books. 


“Constructed Upon an Unusually 
Effective Plan’’ 


| 
‘| The Young and Field 
| Literary Readers 


By Ella Flagg Young and Walter Taylor Field 





Volume 


Now Ready: Books Three, Four and Five 
——— All attractively illustrated 


The uniqueness and charm of these new readers 
are winning exceptional commendation from those 
schools where the series is used. The viewpoint is 
new. The authors have demonstrated that the first 
steps in the intelligent appreciation of literature is the 
creation of the proper atmosphere. Through bio- 
graphical introductions in story form the child is led 
into genuine companionship with the Grimm Brothers, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field,-and all those 
others who have written for children. In the matters 
of thought content, arrangement, grading, choice and 
variety of material, and suggestive helps for teacher and 
pupil, these books are strikingly superior to the ordi- 
nary school readers. If you are interested in readers 


mst nan rkabl i i 

BOOK ONE, 144 pages, for second and third grades... . . . . . 30 conts . tga on a new, workable, and wholly fascinating 
BOOK TWO, 176 pages, for fourth and fifth grades . . . . .. . . 85cents r : 
BOOK THREE, 208 pages, for sixth and seventh grades at Rd a eee gg el pam, & oes 
BOOK FOUR. 224 nson, Sow ot “1 one uiicadeees °° °° - press) 
BOOK OF ACCO or Pooks anc . (In press) 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, raens ppseenpaniias nts for Book One, and addi- 

Tallis teee. TO aea0 | GINN and COMPAN Y 

° Boston New York Chicago London 
S 1 | Vv e r 9 B u r d e t t & C O m p a n y Atlanta Dallas Columbus’ San Francisco 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











TWO PRACTICAL BOOKS | NEW! 


Lewis’s Farm-Business 
Arithmetic ‘| Health Series of Physiology 


A book that teaches not only how to compute, ° 
but also how to produce crops that are worth com- | and Hy iene 
puting. The chapters are filled with modern 
data on successful farming, and contain the 
essentials of arithmetic and of farm accounts. O’SHEA and KELLOGG 
Cloth. 212 pages. Price, 48 cents. 








Brookman’s Family Expense I. Health Habits 


Account II. Health and Cleanliness 
A book for grammar grades, teaching arith- Ill. ‘The Body in Health 


metic, domestic economy, household accounting, IV. Making the Most of Life 
how to write checks and other business papers, 


how to place insurance, what is done in buying a Establish the child early in the right 
house, etc. While learning these facts, young habits of health 

people are also taught certain fundamental facts 

of economic and social life. 


Cloth. Oblong octavo. Price, 60 cents. For Further Information Regarding This New Series, Write 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers The Macmillan Company 


Boston \ New: Yérk Chicago PRAIRIE AVE. AND TWENTY-FIFTH ST., CHICAGO 
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School Board Jounal 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AS A FACTOR IN 
EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


Major Robert J. Guinn, President, School Board, Atlanta, Ga. 


In all lines of human endeavor “efficiency” 
is the one word that today, more than any other, 
is being conjured with. Everywhere, public 
and private enterprises are being studied with 
a view to increasing their efficiency. Tradi- 
ticnal methods of production, distribution and 
administration, are being analyzed, attacked 
and reconstructed. However vast, or seemingly 
unimportant, nothing is allowed to escape the 
searchlight, in the effort to develop the highest 
“efficiency” possible. 

What is the meaning of this “efficiency” that 
it should thus occupy the attention of the world, 
and become the watchword of the present, and 
one of the chief factors in all recent changes? 
It is the conservation of men and things; the 
elimination of friction and waste; waste of 
material, waste of time, and waste of nerve 
force. It is the development of the largest 
value for the least outlay. “Efficiency” means 
the perfect co-operation of forces working to 
the same end. Applied to human beings, it 
means discovering capacity and developing it; 
in short, utilizing to the fullest the possibilities 
that lie within each individual. 

In this day when the “efficiency” expert is 
considered an indispensable factor in the suc- 
cessful operation of almost every business en- 
terprise, it is eminently proper that our educa- 
tional systems should likewise be studied from 
the standpoint of their “efficiency.” 

If greater “efficiency” is demanded in the 
realms of commerce and industry today, how 
much more important that definite thought be 
given toward increasing the “efficiency” of our 
schools. It is fortunate for future generations, 
therefore, and indicative of real progress that 
this term “efficiency” has come to be applied to 
educational as well as to business enterprises. 
An annual outlay of more than $300,000,000 of 
the people’s money for public education would 
of itself justify us in applying the test of 
“efficiency” to our schools. More than that, the 
profoundest interests of the children and the 
very future of our civilization demand that our 
schools shall yield the largest possible returns. 

No “efficiency” expert can wisely begin his 
task until he has first clearly fixed in mind the 
great end which the plant or the enterprise 
seeks to obtain. Therefore, before we can deter- 
mine what constitutes “efficiency” in a school 
system, we must know the real object of public 
education —the true purpose for which our 
schools are organized, supported and operated. 

Putting it briefly, we may say that the effi- 
ciency of any school system, like that of the 
business enterprise, may be measured by the 
quantity and the quality of its output; in other 
words, by the number of children whom it 
reaches, and by its success in fitting these chil- 
dren to be useful members of society. To be 
truly “efficient,” therefore, the school must suc- 
ceed in discovering the capacities which lie 
within each pupil, and must develop these in 
such a way 1s to insure the richest possible 
return to the individual and to the community 
—the type of social service which comes from 
training for right living. 


The Board as a Factor in Educational 
Efficiency. 

If education means training in right living, 
a3 most educators now define it, it is a work 
which is not by any means confined entirely to 
the schoolroom. It is one in which the home, 


Address, School Board Section, Georgia Educational Associa- 
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the church, the business world, and even the 
street participates. The school to realize its 
highest “efficiency,” therefore, must utilize all 
of the educative agencies which the community 
offers. It must foresee the future needs of the 
community, social and industrial, and must 
prepare to meet these. In short, the school must 
be made a sort of prophecy if it is to realize its 
highest “efficiency.” In order, therefore, that 
the school shall be an essential factor in pro- 
moting the highest interest of the community 
it is necessary that men of affairs sha!] join 
hands with the educator in the training of the 
child. 

The board of education, representing as it 
should the varied interests of the community, 
has much to do with the “efficiency” of the 
school system. In fact it would not be very 
far from the truth to assert that the “efficiency” 
of almost any system is largely determined by 
the capacity, the judgment and the loyalty of 
its school board. 

It is always true that an efficient board de- 
velops an efficient system, for such boards will 
be satisfied with nothing short of real efficiency. 
Generally it is also true that an _ inefficient 
beard makes an inefficient system. Tho there 
are a few notable exceptions to this latter prop- 
osition; for now and then the most conspicu- 
ously inefficient board will accidentally and in- 
nocently stumble upon a high-grade man as a 
superintendent who leads the educational des- 
tinies of his community forward to success in 
spite of a board that does not understand or 
appreciate the problems it is supposed to direct. 

If the school .board has been an important 
factor in the educational efficiency of the past, 
there are good reasons why it is today a mere 
essential factor than ever. 

Within the last decade, educational leaders 
and social workers have come to realize that our 
real school problems are not altogether, nor 
even principally pedagogic in their nature, but 
are just as largely social and economic prob- 
lems, and that in the wise solution of these far- 
reaching questions there is great need for the 
combined wisdom of the teacher, the social 
worker, and the progressive business economist. 


Qualifications and Work of the School Board. 

In order to link together the interests of the 
community and the work of the school, and to 
secure the highest efficiency possible, the school 
board should be composed of men, and possibly 
of women (certainly of women if the interests 
of the home are to be fully represented) of 
good business capacity, who possess a clear idea 
of the true meaning of education; men and 
women having a hopeful attitude toward life, 
and of courage sufficiently staunch to enable 
them to stand unmoved in the face of a clamor- 
ing public who do not quite understand; men 
and women of sufficient insight to appreciate 
the fact that while they cannot safely meddle 
with the professional and pedagogic side of the 
school system, they may co-operate in bringing 
about the highest developments along other es- 
sential lines. 

To develop the highest efficiency of a system, 
the board should have clearly in mind the para- 
mount object which should contro! at every step 
in making a school system, namely, the child, 
his welfare and his highest development. 

One of the most important duties which a 
school board has to perform is the selection of 
a responsible head of the system—the general 
superintendent, for upon the wisdom here dis- 


played depends in large measure the success of 
the system. No matter how sound or how pro- 
gressive its policies may be, a board can never 
hope to develop the highest efficiency in a school 
system which lacks the vital element of true 
educational leadership. 


For this important office, the “efficient” board 
will select a man who has the true vision of 
public education; who understands its real 
meaning and mission; who keeps thoroly abreast 
of educational progress; who is free from pro- 
fessional jealousies, personal prejudice and bias, 
and who would never stoop to prostitute the 
sacred work of education by using his author- 
ity in rewarding incompetent friends, or in ex- 
cluding or repressing efficient workers on ac- 
count of personal dislike. No duty which the 
school board is called upon to perform is there- 
fore so certainly a test of its efficiency and good 
judgment as that of selecting a superintendent 
who is able to measure up to the full respon- 
sibility of his position. This duty wisely per- 
formed, the rest is rendered comparatively easy, 
Unworthily or unwisely chosen, and there is not 
power enough in the board and all other work- 
ers combined, to insure the highest efficiency of 
the system. 


Into the hands of the superintendent who is 
deserving of the trust, the wise board will place 
all matters relating to the educational side of 
the system, and wi!l give him the freest hand 
in choosing his assistants and subordinates in 
directing the work of the teaching force, and 
in the management of all the details of educa- 
tional administration. 

Aside from the duty of selecting a head for 
the system, there are other ways in which the 
beard determines the efficiency of the system. 
The problems of finance, the selection of school 
sites, the determination of the budget of ex- 
penses, the prevention of unwise legislation, the 
enlargements of the educational system, bring- 
ing the needs of the school before the people, 
are some of the large administrative questions 
which the board is called upon to face and which 
most vitally affect the efficiency of a school 
system. 

No school system is completely efficient if the 
output—the boys and the girls finishing its ele- 
mentary schools—are not capable of filling some 
useful place in the community life, and if they 
have not the conscious ability to promptly be- 
come, if need be, self-supporting members of 
society. In the effort to achieve this ideal goal 
in public education, the devoted school board 
must become a large and indispensable factor. 
When our American Grammar Schools are able 
to stand this test, the distressing exodus of boys 
and girls from school before the sixth year is 
completed will in a great measure cease. 

But perhaps the most conspicuous part which 
the board can play in the production of an effi- 
cient system, aside from the selection of the 
general sunerintendent, is the service which it 
ean render the schools thru a comprehensive 
study of life problems as the child is related to 
these. 

It is the board’s function and distinct duty 
to join hands with the educational workers in 
determining what conditions in the last genera- 
tion were unquestionable prophecies of events 
that are now daily taking place. To study the 
trend of human affairs as they affect the life of 
the individual, and thru such study, to be able 
to anticipate, approximately at least, the prob- 
able complexities in the life which the school 
child of today must meet as the man or woman 
of tomorrow. Such a study of life conditions 
should enable the board to give wise suggestions 
to superintendent and teachers, and should aid 
in the developing of such courses of study a8 
will really equip children for life. 

(Continued on” page 35) 
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A Practical Method for Purchasing School Supplies 


First in the order of school organization 
comes the matter of selecting the teaching 
force; next comes the matter of selecting educa- 
tional supplies and equipment. After the teach- 
ing body and the “educational” supplies are 
gotten together, there comes stil! another matter 
of providing for the maintenance and operation 
of the school plani. The building itself must 
be put in shape, and the classrooms furnished 
and equipped so that the children can “learn” 
their lessons. There must be someone to carry 
the coal, and to “hoist” up windows that have 
become stuck by a long period of rest. 


Educational Ends to be Served. 

The matter of purchasing and distributing 
supplies used in a modern school system is of 
too much importance to be treated as one of the 
minor phases of school operation. It is much 
more than a matter of clerical detail that can 
be quickly and easily attended to in the natural 
eourse of school business. As a matter of fact 
many phases of educational progress depend up- 
on the proper handling of this branch of the 
school business. Principles of business organ- 
ization and control should be applied to this 
phase of the school work. 

Educators need certain things in order to 
carry out their professional programs and arriv- 
ing at certain stipulated educational ends. 
There should be definite specifications for the 
supplies they are to use. Certain inks are bet- 
ter than others; certain textures of paper pro- 
duce better results for the specific writing, or 
drawing or industrial work in hand. On the 
side of operation there are certain grades and 
tests for coal by which the buildings may be 
satisfactorily heated; other kinds of coal prob- 
ably would not meet the requirements of des- 
ignated types of heating plants in various 
school buildings. 

There are many ways in which to spend less 
money and derive a greater relative amount of 
plant and educational efficiency. There are like- 
wise ways to spend just a little more money and 
derive relatively double the amount of efficiency. 
Boards of education must depend largely upon 
their administrative officers for guidance in 
these matters, for the nature of the essential 
phases of school operation will not permit of 
individual initiative except thru great sacri- 
fices of both time and money in arriving at a 
basis for expenditures upon first-hand knowl- 
edge. No expenditure should be made without 
reference to the educational end to be attained, 
and of this the administrative expert should be 
fully aware insofar as it may affect the results 
of the branch of administration for which he is 
responsible. The board of education should 
rely upon its experts and make it incumbent 
upon them to back up their recommendations 
with sound doctrines and practices, and if nee- 
essary to prove, inch by inch, the ground they 
stand upon. There must be a measuring stick 
by which the efficiency of the board’s employes 
and administrative officers may be judged. 


The Administrative Departments of a School 


System. 
Modern school systems have two distinct ad- 
ministrative departments, to wit: an educa- 


tional department embracing the activities of 
the teaching body, and a business department 
organized to direct matters other than teaching. 
A ‘business manager may not be so designated, 
but he is there just the same, and if those func- 
tions which he should fill are not provided for, 
the system must suffer to that extent. 

A school superintendent is not employed to 
keep the books, or to do clerical work; he does 
not supervise the work of cleaning the school 
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buildings; he knows little of the respective 
merits of the fuel used to heat his buildings, 
or of the quality of the paints which adorn 
them. He should know something of the life 
of the child, of its possibilities for future suc- 
cess, and of its adaptability to the curriculum. 
His duty is to inspire teachers and to direct 
the educational progress of the schools. 

The business manager is not an expert, or 
authorized to speak, on those things which 
directly concern the education of the child. His 
duties lie in quite another direction, tho tend- 
ing to promote the same ends. 

Primarily the handling of supplies should 
come directly under thé control of a business 
manager. In a small school system, or a system 
having no more than 30,000 pupils attending 
the schools, the Secretary of the Board, in point 
of economy, would seem to be the official upon 
whom the functions of this office should de 
volve. He is the “property” man. 

Besides supervising the erection of new build- 
ings, and the alteration and maintenance of old 
ones, the business manager should be the man 
to supervise the physical operation of the plant 
and determine, in conjunction with the educa- 
tional experts, the supplies and equipments that 
are to be used in the various school buildings; 
and for all other purposes such as repairs and 
the general transaction of business, he should 
be the one whose recommendations have great- 
est weight with the board of education. Boards 
cannot expect to receive at all times such pains- 
teking service at the hands of architects, or 
other experts employed on a commission basis, 
as will tend to promote and develop within the 
system a constructive scheme of economy and 
efficiency. The reason is that the idea of cor- 
relation of essentials in the operation of all 
phases of the school is not present, and the de- 
cisions of outside experts are not based on first- 
hand information, consequently cannot repre- 
sent the “last word” with respect to the spe- 
cific needs of the system. 

By the organization of a department of physi- 
eal control professional persons who are en- 
gaged in the work of teaching, or supervising, 
are relieved of the worry and annoyance inci- 
dent to those details that can he better handled 
from the business Side of the schools. 


The First Steps in Buving. 

The first step in the process of buying is for 
the buyer to know definitely what he wants to 
buy. This, of course, is to be determined by 
such ideas as he may have arrived at concern- 
ing the uses to which he intends to put the 
things when purchased. His ideas may be 
formed along scientific lines, or they may be the 
result of preconceived notions based on facts 
unrelated to the prevailing standards of prac- 
tice in the class of activity in which he may be 
engaged. 

Tt would, therefore, seem most desirable to 
make purchases in accordance with specifica- 
tions which have been prepared in advance, and 
formulated according to the dictates of exper- 
ience and usage. 

Modern school systems purchase supplies of 
every character according to specifications. 
This tendency is growing, for it has been the 
experience in all lines of business that unless 
a buyer knows what he wants, and insists upon 
getting it, there are always at hand plenty of 
sharp selling agents to take advantage of his 
gullibility, or possibly his vanity, and such con- 
nection as one may have with a public school 
system will in no way protect him against frand 
and sharp selling practices. Vendors are with- 
out sentiment. There are times when they are 
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without conscience. The educational needs of 
the children are rarely taken into consideration 
by the man who wants to drive a bargain, or 
bolster up his quota with his house. 


The Value of Specifications. 

To make “specifications” for supplies means 
nothing more than to designate them so that a 
merchant who desires to compete for the school 
business may know definitely what the buyer 
wants, or has in his mind to buy, if all his con- 
ditions are met. The buyer’s decision may, or 
may not, rest upon the condition of price. 

What the specifications of supplies should be 
is determined by the uses to which they are to 
be put. Certain classes of supplies, however, 
are of such a nature that they need no explana- 
tion other than price conditions. For instance, 
there could be no specifications that would pro- 
tect one in buying Webster’s or Standard dic- 
tionaries, if the commonly accepted works are 
wanted. Should one desire the book to be bound 
in full morocco, or desire a de luxe edition with 
a gold clasp, set with diamonds, there would 
arise the necessity of so adapting the specifica- 
tions. There would be no trouble in getting the 
article exactly as one might desire it. 

A thing is specified if it is properly desig- 
nated by name, and its size, color and other 
essential properties are set forth and briefly 
described. If a merchant is asked to quote 
prices on ten cases of crayon, or twelve dozen 
floor brushes, he will not have sufficient in- 
formation to enable him to quote intelligently, 
because there are many brands and qualities 
of these commodities, and what may seem to 
be the most economical in price may prove to be 
the most expensive when used. In the case of 
crayon, school and health authorities have 
placed a ban on ordinary crayon made of 
plaster of paris. The element of economy and 
serviceability of a floor brush depends alto- 
gether upon the kind of material of which it is 
made, and the kind of work for which it is 
used. A fiber brush is something quite different 
from one made of Russian bristle. The former 
is cheaper in price, but if used will probably 
give a lesser degree of satisfaction than the lat- 
ter, and may prove to be much less durable. The 
construction of a brush must be suited to the 
work it has to do. Horse hair might do well 
for certain kinds of sweepings, but for the gen- 
eral run of schoolhouse floors, the best of bristle 
does none too well. There is also something in 
the block, and in the manner of setting the 
bristle, whether pitched or wire drawn. There 
are no scientific advantages attainable in the 
use of a “wire drawn” floor brush; but many 
points unfavorable to its use. 

There is much advantage in buying sunplies 
of all kinds according to specifications. When 
this is done the sales may be effected under 
written contract, and the furnisher required to 
give bond for the faithful performance of the 
business entrusted to him. Should there have 
resulted no actual money saving in the pur- 
chases so made, there does result an advantage 
in knowing that a scientific standard has been 
attempted, and that there is likely to be exer- 
cised greater diligence in supplying the same 
quality of goods as were actually purchased, and 
that the terms of delivery will be more satis- 
factorily complied with. It rarely happens, 
however, that where the practice of scientific 
buying is established there does not result a 
material saving in money cost on every com- 
modity purchased, quality for quality. 

Educational supplies should come up to the 
standards set for them by the experts in charge 
of the teaching organization. During an aver- 
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age school year, or term, it is quite possible for 
the teaching body to become familiar with the 
merits and demerits of the supplies and equip- 
ments which have been provided for it in the 
execution of their educational programs. Text- 
books, materials for their art classes, inks, cray- 
ons, pens, maps, charts and so on are submitted 
daily and hourly to the tests of school require- 
ments. 

Supplies used in the operation of the build- 
ings, such as mops, brooms, cleansers and kin- 
dred supplies should be passed upon by the jan- 
itors who use them. Such experiences as would 
tend to improve methods generally should be 
related by these employes to their respective 
superior officers. 

When specifications of coal, lubricating oils 
and sundry items embraced in engineers’ oper- 
ating supplies are being prepared, a conference 
should be held with the chief engineer, as he is 
more familiar than others with those standards 
donducive to economy, and those by which 
greater efficiency in the operation of the plant 
may be acquired. The knowledge of the engi- 
neer is based upon his own experience and the 
related experiences of other experts engaged in 
similar kinds of work. Engineers must know 
definitely what to do, because results depend 
upon them, and their mistakes may throw the 
entire plant out of gear. 


The Preparation of a “Bid Sheet.” 

Many school boards in the larger cities pur- 
chase their supplies at designated times during 
the year. In most cases it is done at an annual 
letting, often immediate'y following the close 
of the school year. There is, however, for ob- 
vious reasons no uniformity of dates for making 
annual purchases in the different cities. 

Store rooms, or warehouses are maintained to 
receive the goods, from which places they are 
sent out to the various schools upon requisition 
of principals, bearing the O. K. of officers higher 
in authority than the principals. The method 
of validating requisitions varies in the different 
cities. Some require the approval of the super- 
intendent; some the secretary, and in some in- 
stances the certificate of the principal is suffi- 
cient. It depends much upon the size of the 
school system, and the methods each has with 
respect to its own ideas of conducting school 
business. The question of distribution of sup- 
plies is quite another subject. 

In some school systems, a method of pur- 
chasing supplies at frequent intervals during 
the year is in vogue. In these cases officials 
have reported that greater economy has resulted 
by making it unnecessary to maintain large 
storeroom quarters, with a consequent less num- 
ber of persons employed in the handling of sup- 
plies. It was claimed, in some cases, that closer 
prices were obtained in the open market in 
buying supplies as they were needed. This plan 
is not in general use, and is not found to be 
successful in very large cities, where their ex- 
tensive operations call for vast quantities of 
supplies. Much inconvenience might result thru 
inability to obtain particular kinds of goods 
when they were most needed. Even in cities of 
moderate size such a p'an has many disadvan- 
tages. 

After compiling estimates of the supplies to 
be used in the various departments, the annual 
“Bid Sheet” is prepared and printed in pamph- 
let or book form. These are indexed and ar- 
ranged according to trade classifications. Ex- 
perience has shown that supplies listed in the 
specifications should be arranged according to 
trade usages rather than according to the divi- 
sions used in school-board accounting. Distine- 
tions such as schoolroom. manual training, jan- 


itors’ supplies, ete., fam! from a sehool ac- 
counting standpoint are often confusing and 
misleading to merchants. Many items included 
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in a trade class may be found in a variable 
number of accounting divisions in a school 
board office. Hardware, for instance, is com- 
mon to different classes of supplies used in a 
school system, but should be set out under a 
single heading in the specifications. 

By a “Bid Sheet” is meant a sheet, or series 
of sheets, containing a list of the supplies that 
the buyer desires to purchase, together with 
printed instructions for the guidance of the 
bidder. The Bid Sheet also may contain a 
“proposal” in the nature of a letter addressed 
to the school board, or a properly designated 
officer. It also may contain a contract and bond 
to be executed at the time of the award, or at 
a later date at the option of the board. 


The Proposal. 

The following forms, if revised to meet the 
specific requirements of individual cities, may 
be used to advantage. Similar forms are now 
being used in the larger cities. 

The opening pages of the “Bid Sheet,” or 
specifications, are made up of the proposal, bid 
conditions, copy of contract and bond in reg- 
ular order. Following these come the articles 
te be purchased, arranged as hereinbefore sug- 
gested. All these sheets bound together, form 
a single document and tend to simplify the 
work of opening bids, tabulating and in arriv- 
ing at the lowest and best prices. Bidders sub- 
mit their own samples when required to do so 
by the specifications; in other cases the sam- 
ples furnished by the board must prevail. Sub- 
stituted bids with individual samples are per- 
mitted in cases where the bid sheet calls for 
patented goods. This gives a merchant an op- 
portunity of competing for business that might 
otherwise go to a monopo'y controlling specific 
brands protected by patent, or trade marks. 

The proposal in the law of contracts consti- 
tutes the basis upon which a contract of sale 
would be binding. Whatever is proposed to be 
done must be set forth definitely. The condi- 
tions of the purchaser must be met in the pro- 
posal, and the purchaser having fully set forth 
his needs and requirements, a proposal made 
pursuant thereto would in law constitute a 
“meeting of the minds,” and form the basis of 
a valid contract, or an agreement to enter into 
a contractual relation. 


Form of Proposal. 
To the Board of Education, 

(Or Business Manager). 
GENTLEMEN: 

In accordance with the following stipulated 
conditions we, the undersigned, propose to fur- 
nish to the Board of Education, of the city of 
any or all of the Items (quantities more 
or less) that we have priced on the sheets hereto 
attached. 

Enclosed find Receipt of your Secretary for the 
amount of deposit required on this proposal. 

Yours truly, 





Bidder. 





Date — 


Bid Conditions (Suggestion). 
Pursuant to advertisements which have been 
made in conformity with the law governing the 
purchase of supplies, estimates will be received 
at the office of the Board of Education (or Busi- 
ness Manager) on or before the day of 
1 











All bids must be made out on blanks furnished 
by the Board of Education, and signed by the 
bidder. 

All bids must be sealed and addressed to the 
Board of Education, and endorsed, “Bid for An- 
nual Supplies.” 

All Items to be purchased are numbered, and 
bidders must state the price of each Item sepa- 
rately on which they bid. 

Contracts will be awarded Item by Item, or by 
Groups specified. 

All bids must be deposited in the box in the 
Secretary’s office marked, “Bid Boz.” on or before 
the designated date and hour. 

The Key to the Bid Box will be held by the 
President of the Board of Education, and the 
box will not be opened until the designated hour. 


Deposits are to be made with bids as follows: 

Items aggregating $1,000 or more, deposit of 
$200. 

Items aggregating $500 to $1,000, deposit of 
$100. 

Items aggregating $100 to $500, deposit of $50. 

Items aggregating $10 to $100, deposit of $10. 

Deposits may be cash, or certified check on 
some solvent bank, payable to the Board of Edu- 
cation, and must be left with the Secretary of the 
Board, who will issue a Certificate therefor. 

Certificates of deposit are to be placed in en- 
velopes and deposited with bids in the Bid Box, 
and will be returned after awards are made ex- 
cept as hereafter stated. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any and 
all bids. 

No bid can be withdrawn prior to the close of 
the regular meeting of the Board next succeed- 
ing the opening of the bids; a violation of this 
provision on the part of the bidder, or a failure 
to comply with the award made to him shall for- 
feit to the Board his deposit, and render him 
liable for damages caused to the Board of Educa- 
tion resulting from said breach. 

The quality of all goods, materials and sup- 
plies contracted for hereunder, shall be as per 
samples and specifications, and of this, the Board, 
its Committees, or properly designated officers 
are to be the sole judges. 

Samples and specifications herein referred to 
may be seen at the aforesaid offices of the Board 
of Education. 

Substitute bids may be made in cases where 
specifications call for articles controlled by 
patent, trade-mark, or are designated by some 
particular maker’s name, ete, and the bidder 
desires to bid on another article of equal merit. 
In such cases bids must read, “Substitute Bid,” 
and be accompanied by bidder’s own sample, 
marked, “Bid for Substitute Item No. ..... ” 

Bidders agree to remove promptly all rejected 
samples of materials, and to replace them with 
approved samples. 

The quantities snecified are estimates of the 
Board’s needs based upon past experience, and 
all contracts will be awarded with the under- 
standing that more or less of these quantities 
will be furnished at contract prices for a period 
of one year from the date of the award. 

Bidders agree to make delivery of supplies un- 
der any contract awarded to them to any school 
building, or warehouse, as the Board may direct. 

Bidders agree to furnish bond in the sum of 50 
per cent of the amount of the contract awarded 
to them.with some solvent surety company, and 
to execute a contract in connection therewith in 
the following form, if called upon to do so by 
the Board of Education. 


Copy of Contract and Bond Which Bidders 
Agree to Execute. 

This Contract, made and entered into this —— 
day of 19—, by and between the Board of 
Education, city of , party of the first part, 
hereinafter designated the Board, and , 
of the City of State of , party 
of the second part, hereinafter designated the 
Contractor, and , of the city of 
State of , party of the third part, the 
surety herein, 

WITNESSETH: 

The Contractor covenants and agrees to sell, 
supply and deliver to the Board all the articles 
in the quantities and at the prices stated, as 
accepted by the Board at its meeting held 
19—, and designated by surrounding the said 
accepted Items with Red Ink lines in the Con- 
tractor’s proposal, hereto attached, and in all 
other respects in accordance with the samples 
and specifications and advertisements of the 
board and the proposal of the Contractor, here- 
with attached and made a part of this contract. 
The articles herein contracted for, and the time, 
manner and place of delivery must be to the 
satisfaction of the Board or its duly authorized 
employees. 

The Board shall have full power and lawful 
authority to reject the whole or any portion of 
the articles herein contracted for which may not 
in its opinion be in strict accordance with the 
spirit and letter of these presents. The articles 
thus rejected must be promptly removed at the 
cost of the Contractor, upon notice of their re 
jection. In the event the Board so rejects any 
articles and the Contractor fails to replace them 
with others of suitable quality, in the opinion of 
the Board, within a specified time, the Board 
shall have the right to purchase such articles as 
are required in the open market, or cause same 
to be manufactured for the use of the Board, at 
the cost of the Contractor and charged to his 
account; such cost to be audited by the Board. 

In the event the Contractor shall fail or refuse 
to perform any of the provisions of this contract, 
or shall fail to fulfill any order of the Board 

(Continued on |Page 71) 
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TERMINOLOGY OF SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Edward C. Baldwin, 


Among the most important subjects which 
occupy the time and attention of school boards 
and committees are those involving schoolhouse 
construction and repair. It is said that the ex- 
penditure for new schoolhouses in the United 
States is about one hundred two million dollars 
($102,000,000.00) annually, and the cost of re- 
pairs on old buildings is in excess of thirty- 
five million dollars ($35,000,000.00) annually. 
These figures indicate the importance of the 
subject. The people of the country want to 
know how their money is spent, and what they 
are getting for it. 

The employment of architects and of engi- 
neers is no small part of the work of a school 
board or committee. Most of these boards and 
committees are made up of men and women who, 
altho they are representative members of the 
community, have no data available regarding 
comparative costs, and it is a perfectly easy mat- 
ter for an architect or an engineer to get their 
approval on extravagant propositions. It fre- 
quently happens that both the architect and the 
engineer are influenced by the extravagant no- 
tions of the school officials who demand equip- 
ment and facilities in excess of their needs. 
Ultimately the cost of all of these things must 
show in the total cost of the building, and if 
this, in turn, is reduced to a cost per cubie foot 
which can be compared with the cost of similar 
buildings in other communities the extrava- 
gance will be exposed. 

The principal task set for me is to suggest 
definitions of certain units of cost of school- 
house construction and repair, and a plan where- 
by these units may be used in the everyday work 
of accounting. 

It is now almost impossible to compare the 
work of one architect or engineer with that of 
another, or to measure in precise terms the re- 
sults of their efforts. When an attempt is made 
to compare the cost of one building with the 
cost of another, we often find ourselves utterly 
helpless because of the lack of a unit of measure- 
ment which is uniform, standard and generally 
accepted, (the same in one place as in another). 
The object of this paper is to suggest such a 
unit, and to urge upon you its adoption. 


Classification of Buildings. 

The first step necessary towards this end is 
to classify our buildings by types according to 
use, then by types according to construction. 

A. According to Use. 

In elementary school work there are two types 
of buildings which we may call Elementary 
“A”, and Elementary “B”. 

Elementary “A” is a building used for lower 
and upper elementary grades only. 

Elementary “B” is a building used for lower 
and upper elementary grades, but in addition 
to the regular classrooms contains rooms for 
manual training, cooking and assembly hall or 
gymnasium. 

Secondary schools may be grouped as follows: 

High “A”, a classical high school. A building 
containing ordinary class and recitation rooms 
and laboratories for elementary sciences, usually 
With hall and library. 

High “B”, a commercial high school. A build- 
ing containing ordinary class and recitation 
rooms, rooms with special equipment for com- 
mercial branches, usually with hall, library and 
museum, and laboratories for elementary 
Sciences. 


Note 


Y This paper, which is a statement of the first compre- 
hensive an 


d, we think, workable plan for classifying school build- 
ings was read before the convention of the National Association 
of School Accounting Officers at St. Louis, May 19. 


AND REPAIRS 


High “C”, a technical high school. A build- 
ing containing in addition to ordinary class 
and recitation rooms, rooms with special equip- 
ment for household and industrial arts and 
equipped with special machinery or apparatus 
for the teaching of the principal technical 
branches required. 

High “D”, a suburban high school. A build- 
ing which combines any or all of the features 
of High “A”, “B”, and “C”. 

High “E”, a rural high school. A compara- 
tively small building designed for the small or 
rural community which will contain classrooms, 
library, science rooms, etc. 


Normal “A”, a normal school. A _ building 
containing ordinary class and recitation rooms, 
usually with hall, library and elementary science 
rooms, used for the training of school teachers. 


Note:—All of the above, except High “KE” 
may contain assembly hall, or gymnasium or 
both. 

Frequently in a modern rural school there is 
a general study room fitted with movable seats. 


Dormitory “A”, adapted for students’ living 
quarters, containing s'eeping rooms, baths, liv- 
ing rooms, parlors, library, and office. 

Dormitory “B”, the same as type “A”, but 
with dining room, kitchen and laundry within 
the building. 

Dormitory “C”, the same as type “A”, but 
with dining room, kitchen and laundry in sepa- 
rate buildings adjoining, or attached to, the 
dormitory building. 


B. According to Construction. 

These buildings can be divided into three 
classes according to their construction, and we 
may call these divisions First Class, Second 
Class and Third Class. 

A First Class building is one constructed en- 
tirely of fireproof material, with nothing inflam- 
mab!e except classroom floors, the tops of which, 
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as well as the trim, casings, and doors, may be 
ot wood, but metal trim is now often used. 

A Second Class building is one of semi-fire- 
proof construction, with brick, stone, or concrete 
outer walls, brick fire-walls, fire-stopping be- 
tween all partitions, fireproof stairs and stair- 


ways, with wood timbers, rafters and studding | 


and expanded metal or wood laths and plaster 
partitions, wood floors, casings, doors and trim. 

A Third Class building is one constructed en- 
tirely of wood. 

Having thus classified our buildings it will be 
a simple matter to refer to them as of High “A”, 
First Class construction, Elementary “B”, Sec- 
ond Class construction, High “E”, Third Class 
construction, etc., ete. 


Cost Unit. 

The unit of cost should be the cost per cubic 
foot, but the method of obtaining cubage should 
be defined with precision. Upon the question of 
how the cubage, or cubic feet, should be obtained 
there are many opinions. Some obtain the eub- 
age by a measurement of the extreme outside 
dimensions of the building, others by the in- 
side dimensions of the outer walls. Some use 
the height from the basement floor to the peak 
of the roof, others to the mean of the roof, 
others from the top of the foundation to the 
cornice, and still others from the bottom of the 
footings to the cornice. Few architects seem to 
agree as to what is the proper method to adopt 
in determining the cubage, and because of this 
disagreement comparisons of cost based upon 
the cubie foot are often misleading and gener- 
ally unreliable. 


I believe that the standard which we should 
adopt is the cubical contents of the building. 
This should be defined to mean the cubical con- 
tents of the space or the rooms actually used, or 
available, for school purposes, such, for example, 
as classrooms, coat rooms, assembly halls, corri- 
dors, stairways, play rooms, offices, lunch rooms, 
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ees 


sanitaries, storerooms, engine and boiler rooms, 
coal rooms, stack rooms, fan rooms, etce., but 
should not include attic spaces, or other parts 
of a building which cannot be used for school 
or its related work. 

I fully understand that the acceptance of this 
standard will not at the outset be unanimous. 
The fact that architects generally disagree as 
to the proper way to figure cubage makes this 
statement easily understood. There may be good 
reasons advanced by some why the “cubic con- 
tents” of a building is not as good a standard 
as some other, but the time has arrived when a 
decision should be made, when we should cease 
our haphazard measures and adopt a standard. 
It has been left for someone with power to en- 
force a decision to adopt a standard. The power 
is here in this organization. It is for us to 
determine if we are measurably right, then to 
have the courage to back up that determination. 


In adopting a standard for the computing of 
costs of school buildings we should not be too 
much concerned as to whether the unit adopted 
is absolutely accurate, or based upon indisput- 
able scientific principles. The thing we should 
be concerned with is that it is reasonably cor- 
rect, more nearly correct than any other unit 
we can, at this time, adopt, that it is possible 
of application, and then we should decide that 
it shall be our standard of measurement. 


To the use of cubic contents, as defined above, 
some objections may ffered, and these ob- 
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jections may have some reasonable basis, yet I 
shall attempt to show that the cubical contents 
of the. building will give a more certain basis 
for an accurate estimate of the size of a build- 
ing than any other, and it will certainly be 
superior to the haphazard, “go-as-you-please,” 
“everyone-for-himself,” method of determining 
cubage used at present. 

The cubic contents of the building has addi- 
tional interest to us as school officers. With it 
we may not only estimate the cost of a build- 
ing, but also the cost of repairs, the cost of 
heating, of lighting, and of cleaning the build- 
ing. These are subjects with which the arch- 
itect and engineer have little to do, but they are 
very important matters for us to consider. 

You may ask, “Why not suggest the area of 
the floors as a standard unit of measurement ?” 
My reply is that the cubical contents is better, 
because it indicates more accurately the actual 
size of the building. For example: Painting 
is no small item of repair. The cost of fuel is 
a substantial item in the expense of mainten- 
ance. Either of these items can be more accu- 
rately estimated from the cubical contents of 
the building than by the area of the floors, and 
for thessame reason, that the cubical contents 
is a more accurate index of the areas of the 
walls, floors and ceilings to be painted, as well 
as the cubic feet of air to be heated. 

To illustrate the value of the adoption of 
this standard, cubic contents, I have incorpor- 


Cost Analysis of Repairs and Improvements, 


Massachusetts State Normal Schools 


ated in this paper diagrams showing the applica 
tion of this principle to the cost of repairs, im- 
provements, heat, light, power and furnishings 
in ten of the normal schools of Massachusetts. 

The first is a diagram showing the amount 
expended by normal schools in Massachusetts 
for heat, light and power from 1904 to 1913. 

The second is a diagram showing the amounts 
expended by normal schools in Massachusetts 
for repairs and improvements. 

The third is a diagram showing the amount 
expended by normal schools in Massachusetts for 
furnishings. 

In columns on each of these diagrams at 
shown the cost per thousand cubic feet and the 
total amount expended. To illustrate these fig 
ures I have drawn lines in exact proportion ™ 
the cost and showing the relation of one to 
other. 

A study of these diagrams shows a radics! 
difference in the costs for the several schooé 
Not only does it show the difference in the c® 
of each school in relation to the other school 
but it shows the increase or decrease in the co 
of each school from year to year. This is p® 
ticularly noticeable in the cost of repairs 
improvements on Diagram 2. Note the treme 
dous increase Worcester in 1910, 1911 a 
1912, and the drop in 1913. 


I think that you will agree that a study o 


these diagrams is most interesting and enlight 
(Continued on page 82) 
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A SUMMER PLAYGROUND IN A SMALL CITY--A 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


After a particularly trying episode in dis- 
ciplining several unruly upper grade boys who 
had run amuck on the playground, the School 
Board of our City, upon recommendations of 
the President of the Board and the Superin- 
tendent set aside a small sum for each of our 
four grade playgrounds, the sum to Le spent in 
equipment for games, especially among the boys. 
This action was the result of the experience of 
some few years with unsupervised play which 
showed that in schools where there.was so-called 
“free play” during recess periods, before and 
after school and at noon that very many pre- 
ferred not to indulge in any form of physical 
activity. They stood about in groups talking or 
seuffling, the talk very often being unprofitable 
and the scuffles productive of ill feelings, fights 
and torn or soiled clothes. 


The larger or more resourceful boys pre- 
empted the best spots for their games thus 
crowding out the others. Only those in the 
“ring” could get a satisfactory place or oppor- 
tunity to play. All the children did not get the 
vigorous, active exercise necessary for a com- 
plete aeration of the lungs, so essential to those 
housed in not too well ventilated rooms. This 
not only made for an uneconomical and un- 
scientific use of the play time but left an abun- 
dance of surplus motor activity which was likely 
to be discharged during school hours’in a way 
embarrassing to the teachers, 

All this led to a gradual organization of the 
pupil activity during play periods so that now 
ali such time is supervised, a regular schedule 
being issued by each Principal weekly, and each 
teacher spending her proportionate share of 
time out-of-doors with the children. 

The games which have proven most satisfac- 
tory for the boys are base ball, using the indoor 
ball, basketball, volley ball and tennis, the first 
named being by far the most popular. The 
primary children play all the old standby games 
and many new ones found in “Play,” by Angell, 
published by Little, Brown & Co. The girls find 
volley ball and various tag games more to their 
liking. These games have driven out marbles, 
especially marbles for keeps. In winter we flood 
cur yards and build toboggan slides, thus fur- 
nishing skating, coasting and the opportunities 
for winter sports. Each of our four school 
yards has some equipment for play and games. 

The results have been surprisingly good. In 
a period extending over ten months, with an en- 
rollment of eleven hundred, there has not been 


THE BASKET BALL COURT. 
The running track is shown on the slope just beyond the court. 


a real school fight in any of the four schools. 
30th teachers and pupils show better physical 
condition. There have been less colds, less con- 
tagious diseases and better attendance records. 
We have found that children who play hard at 
recess, sit more quietly, work more diligently, 
feel more interested in a teacher who can lead 
on the playground as well as in the schoolroom, 
develop a strong social spirit in the team games 
and, as might be expected, function better in 
every way. 

The improvement in the general discipline of 
the school, the toning up of the physical condi- 
tion of the children and the general increase 
in school efficiency interested especially the wide- 
awake, energetic Principal and the Parent- 
Teacher’s Association of the school shown in 
the accompanying cut. As the summer recess 
drew near they began to hope for a continuation 
and extension of the playground activity. 

After several well planned meetings, in which 
every phase of this project was discussed, a 
financial campaign was carried on among the 
patrons of the school. This netted about $150. 
After this sum was paid in and the soliciting 
closed the Board of Education was approached 
and requested to assist in putting the grounds 
in proper condition for summer play. 

The Board responded very generously, as any 
Board is bound to do where any reasonable re- 
quest comes from an organized group of repre- 
sentative citizens. The following apparatus was 
purchased and installed: Two slides, one twelve 
feet high, the other eight; a set of six steel 
swings, twelve feet high; two adjustable hori- 
zontal bars, and a sand bin 8 by 16 feet with 
cover. The yard was enclosed in a neat woven 
wire fence, three feet high. This fence had a 
4 by 4 inch top rail which served as a walking 
fence for the older boys. 

The old walk leading to the street, which had 
settled, was torn up and replaced by a new 
broad cement walk now used for roller skating 
and for folk games, in addition to its regular 
purpose. 

Two bubbling fountains, a very indispensable 
feature, were placed outside. These are so con- 
structed as to avoid freezing and may be kept 
running all winter. 

A twelve lap to the mile, oval cinder track, 
eight feet wide, was placed in the rear with 
home made basket ball standards placed inside. 

Volley ball poles were placed in a suitable 
place and several base ball diamonds were laid 
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Lewis A. Reisner, Superintendent of Schools, Belvidere, Illinois 


out. The indoor game is the one used because 
of insufficient space for the regulation outdoor 
game. It seems to serve the purpose admirably 
and to furnish all the pleasure of the outdoor 
game without its dangers. 

The folk games and special games for the 
girls and small children are played in still an- 
other space reserved for them. 

Every foot of the yard is used and used to 
the very best advantage. During the school 
period the first floor, including all the smaller 
children has its recess before the second floor, 
thus doubling the room and halving the number 
in the yard at one time. It also separates the 
large and small children, doing away with teas- 
ing, bullying, and many accidents due to the 
carelessness of youngsters getting in the way 
and of older pupils in not looking out for their 
smaller mates. 


When the session finally closed in June, 1914, 
the children were all ready and eager for a vaca- 
tion playground under expert supervision. One 
hundred dollars of the fund raised by the par- 
ents was spent for supervision, the School Board 
having provided all the equipment necessary. 
The patrons were very fortunate in securing the 
leeal Y. M. ©. A. Secretary to take charge of 
the boys and an experienced well trained physi- 
cal instructor, for the girls. They also obtained 
the services of various mothers, gratis, to teach 
a class in sewing which met in the building. 
‘Lhe school Victor and records were also avail- 
able. The grounds were kept open four hours 
per day, the time being divided equally between 
the sexes. Each instructor was paid $50 for the 
nine weeks, a nominal sum. They were present 
five days per week. There were also some vol- 
unteer workers, very necessary where the num- 
ber runs up to a two hundred enrollment as it 
did here. The average attendance was about 
one hundred after the first few days, when it 
was largest. 


Several results of the summer’s play are dis- 
tinctly noticeable. In the first place this project 
had the strongest kind of social pull and any 
socializing influence has, or should have, a large 
place in the city. This was due to establish- 
ment of a common center for common enjoy- 
ment and to the team spirit developed in the 
team games. Every small city needs more team 
work in every line of endeavor. Again, the par- 
ents were interested, turning toward the grounds 
and buildings as never before, many coming 
with the children. They were made more con- 





A BALL GAME IN PROGRESS. 


Supervisor acting as umpire. 
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scious of the needs of the children and of the 
potential usefulness of the school plant. These 
parents have become more intelligent as to the 
child’s play and the usefulness and necessity 
therefor. They have been furnished a safe place 
to send the children, a relief to many a tired 
mother. The children have been saved from the 
deadly midsummer monotony of the small town 
community. 

The experiment has meant much to the chil- 
dren, much to the school and much to the com- 
munity. It has been the means of bringing new 
games, new forms of exercises, new ideas, and 
new joy to our future citizens. It has given the 
school a new point of contact with its patrons. It 
has given an additional two months’ service, 
making for gres ater economy and further useful- 
ness. This project has been one of the first com- 
munity enterprises undertaken by the people of 


this community center. It has brought out new 


VIEW OF PLAYGROUND. 


BUBBLING FOUNTAINS ON EITHER SIDE 
WALKS AROUND BUILDING. 
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leaders, drawn to itself new supporters and great- 
er loyalty, unsuspected interest on the part of 
patrons and greater information and intelligence 
as to child problems and child welfare. This 
has not been an expensive proposition. It has 
been a modest attempt to increase the commun- 
ity welfare and efficiency thru the school equip- 
ment, wherein we believe it has succeeded ad- 
mirably. In several points it has not been up 
to expectation, but a summer’s experience has 
pointed out the few defects of organization and 
minor weaknesses in the plans, but the remedy 
seems evident in every case. 

In view of our success then, it seems possible 
and well worth while to conduct playground 
supervision in a small city without much extra 
ecst to the School Board and to keep such play- 
grounds open during the summer months with- 
out great expense to the community and to the 


great pleasure and profit of “Young America.” 


Should the City Absorb the School? 


Harry R. Trusler, A. M., LL. B., Professor of Law, University of Florida 


Hidden dangers lurk in all reforms. Especial- 
ly is this true of the proposed municipal absorp- 
tion of the public schools. This measure is not 
a correction of defects in our present school sys- 
tem. It rather is a displacement of our present 
system by something distinctly different. In 
inodifications of law we are directly aided by 
experience; in innovations, we are not. A multi- 
tude of judicial decisions clearly define the 
power of the independent school corporation as 
it now exists; the law on this subject is now 
settled: but the functions of the school depart- 
ment of the city are not settled and would have 
to be established by the same slow and expensive 
litigation that has clarified our present system. 
Consequently we would do well to anticipate 
some of the complications and evils latent in so 
radical a departure from our present system of 


independent school corporations. 


School Taxes. 

in the past have been distinct 
If the school corporation is 
the next logical step will 
be to do away with the separate tax. Undoubted- 
ly this will diminish the school fund. If the city 
schools become a the city government 
they must be supported by municipal taxes. 
Doubtless in many cases the maximum taxing 
power of the city wil! not be adequate to pro- 
vide for the added burden of the schools. Hence 


School taxes 
from city 
merged into the city, 


taxes. 


part of 


some division of the city, most likely the school 
department, is bound to suffer. On the other 
hand, merely to increase the power of the city to 
levy taxes may not result in the school depart- 
ment getting its share of the money. 


Special Laws. 


It may be argued, however, that the legisla- 


carefully differentiate the power the 
its schools from 


ture will 


city can exercise in favor of 


the power it can exercise in favor of its other 
departments. But experience shows that such 
exceptions to general law cannot be worked out 
they are strictly construed; and 


wherever they are not stated the city will possess 


in a short time; 


the same power and liabilities in respect to its 
schools that it has in respect to all other de- 
partments. Such legislation opens. a wide field 
for litigation. Besides, assuming the legislature 
does make special provision in reference to the 
power of their so that the 
school department is independent of all others, 
what advantage has been gained over the pres- 
ent system, under which school and municipal 
corporations are entirely distinct? 


cities over schools, 


School Legislation. 


Should school corporations become part of 
municipalities the legislature will be embar- 


rassed in passing laws upon school matters, be- 
cause of the effect of such statutes upon city 
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powers generally. Unexpected legal conse- 
quences are likely to follow such laws, the defin- 
ite relation of the school to the municipality will 
be unsettled thereby, and litigation may be 
necessary to determine the altered relationship 
between the city and its schools. 

Moreover, under the old system, should the 
school authorities deem it advantageous, they 
may induce the legislature to establish two or 
more independent school corporations within a 
city, each with the power to vote special taxes. 
This may enable one or more special districts to 
levy a higher school tax than the people of the 
whole territory would vote. However, under the 
proposed system, where the schools are a mere 
department of a city, this would be so incon- 
sistent with municipal government, especially 
with the commission form of it, that it is not 
likely to be attempted. 


Tort Liability. 

Merging the school corporation into the city 
will enlarge the latter’s tort responsibility, and 
public money before exempt may be diverted to 
the payment of claims for injuries resulting 
from the mismanagement of school property. 
Moreover statutes imposing responsibility upon 
cities for the negligent doing of governmental 
acts will embrace school activities also, unless 
they are expressly excepted. Should it be re 
plied that it is easy enough expressly to except 
cities from such liability, the answer is that it 
easily may be overlooked. Moreover, many 
statutes merely by implication impose tort Te 
sponsibility upon cities, and in such cases it is 
not likely that school property will be excepted. 
Were city schools made a department of the 
municipality the legislature in passing statutes 
upon the powers and duties of cities, must be 
eternally vigilant, if the present immunity of 
schools from tort responsibility is to be mail- 
tained. 

School Idealism. 

By putting the government of schools into 
distinct corporations, the people have put them 
above ordinary matters of government. They ate 
willing to pass special laws for them, willing 
sacrifice for them, willing to fight to keep them 
free from corrupting influences. They are will- 
ing to practice in favor of schools an idealism 
that experience shows is not likely to be prac 
ticed in favor of city government generally. 
Will not the schools lose these advantages if 
they are absorbed by municipalities? Will they 
rot in deed as well as in word become mere 
departments of municipalities in whose adminis 
tration idealism has never played a flattering 
role? 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION BY THE 
THORNDIKE-HILLEGAS SCALE 


W. A. Walls, Superintendent of Schools, Kent, O. 


The demand of the times is efficiency. This 
ideal is making itself felt in the schools as never 
before. In order to measure the efficiency of 
any utility, standards must be devised. This is 
one of the most fruitful fields of investigation 
in school work at the present time. 

The standards of the past have been very 
largely theoretical and not objective. The move- 
ment at the present time is for objective stand- 
ards which can be applied by the classroom 
teacher to the schools as we find them today. 

The object of the work described in this article 
was to test the Thorndike-Hillegas Seale as well 
as to test the English Composition work of the 
schools. The real test of a scale today must 
be whether or not it can be applied so as to give 
real values objectively. If this cannot be done, 
we have a right to question the real worth of the 
scale in the hands of the layman, as we might 
call the classroom teacher as opposed to the pro- 
fessional expert. 

All the pupils in the grades had heard Dr. 
French lecture on Switzerland. The following 
day this instruction sheet was sent out to the 
teachers. 

“Will each teacher in the grades four to eight 
please have pupils write a composition on the 
following subject: ‘Some important things 
learned from Mr. French’s talk on Switzerland.’ 

“Please write the subject on the blackboard 
and allow the pupils a few minutes to ask any 
questions. Allow them 25 minutes only to write 
the composition. Please have this done imme- 
diately upon the opening of school this after- 
noon. Compositions are to be written in lead 
pencil as carefully as possible. The composi- 
tions are to be sent to the office this evening 
without any corrections by the teacher. Com- 
positions should not be too long. Would set a 
limit of 100 words in the upper grades.” 

The superintendent then rated the composi- 
tions, 273 in all, on’ the Thorndike-Hillegas 
Seale according to the ten samples given. No 
marks were placed on the papers. They were 
then handed to the teachers, and each teacher 
was asked to rate her own papers on the Thorn- 
dike-Hillegas Seale. The teachers were also 
asked to mark the papers on the scale of 100 
per cent. 

The following tables show the results of these 
ratings. The distribution is given for each 
grade as it may prove helpful to those interested. 
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By referring to the eighth grade, Central 
Building, the table can be explained. By the 
teachers’ rating, none were rated 0, none rated 
1, 1 rated 2, 5 rated 3, 6 rated 4, 14 rated 5, 8 
rated 6, 6 rated 7, 1 rated 8. The total value is 
found as follows: 





1 rated at 2, value 2.60 times 1=— 2.60 
5 rated at 3, value 3.69 times 5 = 18.45 
6 rated at 4, value 4.74 times 6 = 28.44 
14 rated at 5, value 5.85 times 14 = 81.90 
8 rated at 6, value 6.72 times 8 = 54.00 
6 rated at 7, value 7.72 times 6 = 46.32 
1 rated at 8, value 8.38 times 1=— _ 8.38 
41 240.09 


Forty-one represents the number of papers 
rated and 240.09 is the total value. 240.09 
divided by 41 = 5.85, the average value on the 
Thorndike seale of the composition in the 8th 
grade, Central Building. The last column gives 


Table III. 


Grade Average Grade Average Butte, Mont., 
Teacher's Ratings Supt. Rating Survey Report 


Sth 6.54 4.45 4.11 
7th 7.32 5.16 3.75 
6th 5.15 3.50 3.40 
5th 3.37 2.44 2.87 
4th 3.58 1.76 2.34 


In the ratings of the superintendent there is 
a decided jump in the average of the seventh 
grade and a drop in that of the eighth. This 
bears out a general impression of the superin- 
tendent that one seventh grade is exceptionally 
strong in composition and one large eighth 
grade is extremely weak. This impression was 
strengthened by the examination of the papers 
of these grades. 


From a study of the above tables it is very 
evident that thére is little relation between the 


ratings on the Thorndike Seale and the grades 
on the scale of 100 per cent. 


As an experiment, the teacher of first year 
English in the High School was asked to rate 
the papers of the Seventh grade at the DePey- 
ster Building, which the superintendent con- 











Table II. 
Superintendent’s Ratings Distribution & Averages 
Ratings Total No. 
Grade © 4.3 98-48 6-7: Oe" a eee Averages 
Central Bids. ......... 8 °° 2 & ree 3 ‘ 7 ; 41 158.94 3.88 
OC TOMES 5 ews ea visi 8 S O° Ol ae ee ‘ ‘ : 25 135.24 5.41 
eee 7 ° 2 2 Sees ; : y 15 78.42 5.22 
DePeyster Bldg. ...... 7 ’ 4 2? es 2 1 ; : 35 179.86 5.14 
Central Bldg. ......... 6 e 2.2 -e 2 4 ; ; ‘ : 29 82.82 2.93 
DOCG. Bee. 6 6.80.60 65's 6 S ae 2. See oe ae ; ; : 15 71.21 4.74 
COMUIOE BIO. 64.5 0050 on 5 [ma 2+. = oS : ; : 33 71.61 2.17 
South Bldg., High..... 5 . ss = : 14 35.53 2.54 
South Bldg., Low...... 5 a ae. ee 17 49.34 2.90 
ee ee 4 . i § 26 34.19 1.32 
South Bldg., High..... 4 .: 2-4 12 25.04 2.08 
South Bldg., Low...... 4 1 8 3 ; 12 22.44 1.87 
DePeyster Bldg. ...... 4 0 . = 1 Pa ee 


the average rating on the scale of 100 per cent, 
each teacher marking her own papers. 

The above computations have been made on 
the teacher’s ratings and superintendent’s rat- 
ings for each teacher. Tab'e II shows the same 
facts for the ratings of the superintendent. 

From tables I and II the averages for each 
grade were found by adding all the values for 
that grade and dividing by the total number of 
papers for that grade. Central Building, 8th 





Table I. 

Teachers’ Ratings Distribution & Averages 

Ratings Total No. 
Grade 0 1 = 4 5 6 7 8 9 Enr. Value Averages 
central Bids. ......... § 0 0 1 5 6 14 8 6 1 0 41 240.09 5.85—82% 
ee 8 eg s .¥< ¢ ¢ F 25 177.86 7.15—82% 
eM oo ein 7 1 on 1 2 15 85.78 5.72—71% 
DePeyster Bldg. ...... 7 . : a 5 4 8 2 1 35 180.27 5.15—71% 
emeral BGR. 6.4. s es 6 ae oe ee ee oe a 29 150.39 5.19—72% 
South Bldg. .......... 6 1 ee sae 1 2 14 71.20 5.09 —80% 
Central Bldg. ......... 5 ‘ Soe £8 48 4 33 207.52 6.56—78% 
South Bldg., High..... 5 , a. <<. 2 2 : 14 55.08 3.99—76% 
South Bldg., Low..... 5 1 a. 2: © -@ 1 2 17 81.56 4.80—71% 
Central Bldg. ......... 4 ‘ ££. 8 2 ‘ 26 88.48 3.40—75 % 
South Bldg. High..... 4 j 2 1 3 2 2 1 1 12 52.98 4.42—68 % 
South Bldg., Low..... ‘ 3 as 8 } 2.4 9 12 37.75 3.15—60 % 
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The figures 0, 1, 2, ete., at the head of the 
column represent the ratings on the Thorndike- 
Hillegas Seale. The following values are as- 
signed by the authors to the various ratings. 

Rated 0...........-... Value 0 


Rated 1.. ... Value 1.83 
Rated 2.. ... Value 2.60 
Rated 3.. ... Value 3.69 
Rated 4.. ... Value 4.74 
Rated 5.. ... Value 5.85 
Rated 6.. .. Value 6.75 


grade, had 41 papers with a total value of 240.09. 
South Building, 8th grade, 25 papers with a 
total value of 177.86. Adding, 66 compositions 
have a value of 417.96. This divided by 66 
gives 6.34, the average value of 8th grade papers 
based on the teacher’s ratings. Each grade was 
thus computed on the teacher’s ratings and 
superintendent’s ratings and averages for each 
grade obtained. The following table gives some 
interesting comparisons. 
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sidered exceptionally strong. Note the compari- 
son. 

Superintendent’s ratings .........Average 5.14 
Classroom Teacher’s ratings.......Average 5.15 
High School Teacher’s ratings.. .. . Average 3.61 


Which of these figures represent the real value 
of the composition work in this grade? It hap- 
pens that no other rating of the superintendent 
agrees so closely with the teacher’s rating as in 
this particular case, yet the rating of another 
teacher experienced in English composition dif- 
fers radically. 

In order to look at the matter from another 
viewpoint the positive and negative deviations 
of the teachers’ ratings as compared with the 
superintendent’s ratings were found. Of the 
273 papers, only 24 compositions were rated 
lower by the teachers than the ratings given by 
the superintendent to the same papers. Only 44 
papers in the 273 received the same mark by the 
teacher and the superintendent, while 195 com- 
positions were rated higher by the teachers than 
by the superintendent. 

A summary of these deviations in the ratings 
is given below, the superintendent’s ratings be- 
ing the standard in each case. 

1 paper had a negative deviation 
2 papers had a negative deviation 
21 papers had a negative deviation 
44 papers had a negative deviation 
46 papers had a positiwe 
71 papers had a positive 
40 papers had a positive 
31 papers had a positive 
14 papers had a positive deviation 
3 papers had a positive deviation 6 
(Concluded on Page 84) 
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Before describing the cards used in recording 
details we shall offer a few words as to the 
manner of preparing vouchers. 


Preparing Vouchers. 

When a shipment of goods has been received 
and checked, the invoice is prepared for pay- 
ment in the following manner. The invoice 
with the copy of the order is attached to a 
voucher (see cut). This voucher bears on the 
face when folded, the number, date, name of 
payee, the account number or numbers, the 
amount chargeable to each account, and the 
total amount of the invoice. The number of 
the voucher corresponds to the number of the 
warrant with which payment is made. On the 
back of the voucher is a blank for the date 
payment was authorized and blanks for the 
signatures of the Finance or Auditing Commit- 
tee. On the inside is a regular invoice form, 
and this bears the name of the payee, the entry 
of the invoice and the amount of the same. The 
matured claims are prepared in this manner 
and submitted to the Auditing Committee be- 
fore each meeting of the Board. A resolution 
authorizing payment of these accounts is pre- 
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G. D. Lizer, Secretary, Board of Education, Virginia, Minn. 


(Conclusion) 








<. Examined and found correct 
101... of Independent School District of Virginia, Virginia, Minnesota 
DOLLARS 
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in [ull of above account. . 





Voucher Used in Virginia Schools. Original Measures 


74:x8} Inches. 
pared prior to the Board meeting and we find 
that this greatly facilitates this part of the order 
of business. 
Department Cost Cards. 
After each meeting the paid invoices are care- 
fully gone over and charges to the various de- 
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Stock Card (above) ; Cost Card (center): Book Record (below). 


OF VIRGINIA 


Cards are stiff bristol 84x11 inches 


Cost and Stock Cards printed on both sides 
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The original is a stiff bristol card measuring 5 by 8 inches. 
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Super visor 


Superintendent 


ee ym Form to be made out by teacher or principal 
and duplicate may be sent to school office, and the triplicate retained in the sc shool. 

















Outside of Voucher. 


partments are then made. Take for example an 
invoice covering a shipment of pencils. This 
expenditure would be entered on the manual 
training, drawing, grade and high school cost 
cards in their proper proportions. We find that 
this card is very useful in ascertaining cost of 
operating the various departments and _ ascer- 
taining other phases of school activities. 


School Cost Card. 
This card contains a monthly summary of the 
expenditures connected with each school build- 
ing and affords some valuable comparisons. 


Stock Cards. 

One of these cards (see cut) is used for each 
article of instruction and janitors’ supplies and 
is designed to show disposition. It also shows 
the amount used during the school year and 
affords a perpetual inventory. 


Textbook Record. 

One of these cards is a textbook record. It is 
kept for each teacher and shows title of book, 
value, date loaned, number loaned, date re- 
turned, number returned, condition, fines col- 
lected and remarks. This card is very easily 
kept and is especially valuable when substitut- 
ing books when the ones asked for are not in 
stock. 

Requisitions. 

The matter of dispensing supplies to teachers 
has been one of the hardest problems to solve. 
We feel, however, that we now have a system 
that is nearly ideal. Our requisition blanks 
are made in triplicate and are put up in tabs of 
50, this number being about what each teacher 


(Concluded on Page 84) 
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Mechanical Equipment of School Buildings 


Possibly of even greater importance than the 
air supplied to and exhausted from classrooms 
is the method of ventilation employed in the 
toilets, since this has a direct bearing upon the 
health of the pupils. It is a well-grounded 
theory that no fresh air should be supplied to 
a room in which odors of any sort are created. 
This applies not only to toilet rooms but to 
locker rooms, kitchens and all other apartments 





Fig. 38. 

which are operated under similar conditions. 
The reason for this is apparent when we con- 
sider the condition which results from not sup- 
plying such a room with fresh air, altho at first 
glance this treatment seems likely to result in 
just the opposite effect from that desired. 

When a room is not supplied with fresh air 
and when at the same time air is withdrawn, 





Harold L. Alt 
Heating and Ventilating—Part IV. 


a condition is created and maintained which is 
known as an “unbalanced air pressure’—that is 
to say, the air within the room (owing to the 
resultant partial vacuum), is of slightly less 
pressure than the surrounding atmosphere. As 
a result of this, every crack and leakage space 
thru which air can pass between the room and 
either the surrounding apartments or the out- 
side of the building carries an air current pass- 
ing inward toward the room in an effort to 
make up this unbalanced condition. The room 
in this case really becomes an actual partial 
vacuum of very limited degree and draws air 
into it from every side; this also results in an 
inward draft when the door is opened instead of 
a current of air in the opposite direction. 


Under all normal conditions where air is ex- 


hausted from a toilet room and no fresh air is . 


supplied, the odors created therein do not pass 
into the rest of the building but, on the con- 
trary, the air from the rest of the building con- 
stantly passes inward to replace that withdrawn 
from the room by the vent flue. This, in prac- 
tice, has been found to give the best results of 
any known method of treatment of toilet rooms. 
Unless, however, a fan is connected to the toilet 
room exhaust its action is not likely to be 
positive. 

It is true a great many schools install heaters 
in these “aspirating” flues consisting of steam 
pipes or radiators which heat the air after it 
leaves the room and create a suction somewhat 
like a chimney. This, however, is not as posi- 
tive as the fan and the highest class of school 
work invariably employs separate toilet exhaust 
fans. Care is also taken that the toilet exhaust 
flues, while they may be connected with each 
other, are never in any way connected to the 
flues from other rooms in the building. It 
has happened more than once (when such an 
experiment has been made) that the exhaust air 
from the toilet room, at periods when the fan 
was out of commission, passed up its own flue 
to the flue from another room and then dropped 
back down the second flue into the building 
again. Therefore, the toilet exhaust system 
should be kept absolutely separate and distinct, 
and, at the same time, the maximum beneficial 
effects should be obtained by the use of the ex- 
haust fan to secure positive movement of the 
air. 

The only subject remaining for discussion on 
the toilet room exhaust system is the location 


of the exhaust outlet. On this point there is 
great difference of opinion, many preferring the 
exhaust outlet at the ceiling, near the door, 
while others, equally positive, advocate the loca- 
tion of the outlet near the door but at the floor 
instead of at the ceiling. In the opinion of the 
writer this disputed point is quite immaterial 
as the ideal point to catch an odor is at the 
place of generation and not after it has floated 
perhaps across the entire length of the room 
before passing into a register. 

One good method of installing toilet outlets 
consists of concealing the flush tanks over the 
water closets with a boxing made of the same 
material as the closet partitions, this boxing 





having an opening over each closet as shown in 
elevation Fig. 38. 

A cross section of this box, which will make the 
construction much clearer, is given in Fig. 39. 
There are, however, objections to this casing 
among which may be mentioned that it usually 
makes the tanks inaccessible, it is rather un- 
sightly and, besides this, it is not so efficient as 
a register placed directly back of the water 
closet in the manner shown in Fig. 40. This 
register opens into a vent space which is formed 
by setting the alberene, marble or slate lining 
(which forms the rear of the stall) out a dis- 
tance of six or eight inches so as to form a vent 
space, this being clearly indicated in the cross 
section, Fig. 41. 

Still another method of ventilation for water 
closets is obtained by the use of the local vent, 
which will be taken up later under the discus- 
sion of plumbing fixtures. This local vent con- 
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nection extends from the back of the closet into 
the partition which is located some distance out 
from the wall the same as indicated in Fig. 41, 
the local vent connection serving identically the 
same purpose as the registers in Fig. 40. There 
are also certain sanitary objections to the use 
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of the local vent. These will be treated later. 


In the boys’ toilet rooms will occur a type of 
fixture which is even more exacting in its ven- 
tilation requirements than the water closet; 
this is the urinal which is built in several forms. 
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ception that the back slab of the urinal is 
stopped off a few inches above the bottom of the 
trough, allowing the air to pass under this 
slab and into the vent space behind. With the 





; use of the “lip” urinal the best results are ob- 
Instructors Table tained with registers placed immediately above 
2 oe the fixtures similar to the arrangement shown 
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for water closets in Fig. 40 with the exception 
that the registers, of course, come much higher 
above the fixture. 

Another part of the school which requires 
careful treatment for ventilation is the chemis- 
try laboratory where poisonous acid fumes are 
developed. In general, it may be said that the 
chemistry laboratory may be arranged in one 











Fig. 42 shows an elevation of three “stall” Copper lipe thru Root 
urinals in which a vent opening is provided 
near the bottom of the fixture and a vent space 
is located behind (cross section, Fig. 43). These 
vent spaces must in be connected 
with the vent flue, and the sum of a'l the vents 
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Fig. 47. 
First, the mixing and handling 
of chemicals may be done by the pupils at the 
tables. In this case each pupil should be pro- 
vided with an individual exhaust hood which 
has a gooseneck connection to a pipe running 
underneath the table. Second, the experiment- 
ing may be done in a group of glass covered 
eases having sliding glass sash, the tops of 
these cases being connected into an exhaust sys- 


of two ways. 


tem which discharges to the outer air. 

Where the mixing is done at the tables it is 
growing to be the custom to omit the hoods and 
use a grating in the table into which many of 
the fumes fall naturally owing to the fact that 
they are heavier than air. When such an ar- 
rangement is used the greatest difficulty comes 
in getting the exhaust pipes from the tables 
over to some common point where an exhaust 


n:ust equal a total area sufficient to pass out 
the required amount of air to secure satisfactory 
ventilation in the room. 

Where “trough” urinals are used the construc- 
tion is largely similar to Fig. 43 with the ex- 





Advorced 





fan can be located to discharge these fumes to 
the outer air. 

2 It is never desirable to run this piping on the 
ceiling of the room below, altho this is the 
ideal location from a purely engineering stand- 

Chemisiry (Continued on page 85) 
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The St. Louis Meeting of School Board Secretaries 


The National Association of School Account- 
ing Officers held its Fourth Annual Convention 
en May 18, 19 and 20, 1915, in the city of St. 
Louis. The business meetings were held in the 
assembly room of the St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation in its splendid administration building 
located at 911 Locust Street. 

Mr. Chas. P. Mason, Vice-President of the 
Association, presided over the meetings in the 
absence of President Henry R. M. Cook, who 
thru pressure of business in New York was 
unable to be present. Mr. William Dick, of 
Philadelphia, occupied his usual station as 
Secretary. 

Representatives of school districts in .eleven 
states were in their seats when the Convention 
opened for business on Tuesday morning, May 
18. An address of welcome was made by Hon. 
Herman Mauch, President of the St. Louis 
Board of Education. It was in the air that the 
remarks of Mr. Mauch made everybody feel at 
home and inspired the most “diffident,” as Secre- 
tary Rose of Rhode Island might say, to re- 
trench themselves and throw off the “barrier of 
bashfulness,” and go in for fun, real profit, 
delectation and enjoyment. All of which was 
in truth duly attended to and done. 

Pennsylvania and Iowa headed the list by 
each sending five delegates to the. convention. 
New York and Massachusetts each had three; 
Missouri and Kentucky “showed” up with a pair 
each. The states sending a single representa- 
tive were Illinois, Louisiana, Ohio, Rhode Island 
and Tennessee. 

The following members were present: 

Edward C. Baldwin, Secretary State Board of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

A. L. Clinite, Secretary Board of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

William Dick, Secretary Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. D. Evans, Member Board of Education, Ot- 
tuma, Iowa. 

Wm. J. Flynn, Secretary and Business Mana- 
ger School District, Erie, Pa. 

George W. Gerwig, Secretary Board of Public 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

August Hiller, Chief Accountant and Statis- 
tician Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. B. Jackson, Jr., Secretary School District, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Samuel D. Jones, Business Director, Board of 
Education, Louisville, Ky. 

D. J. Kelly, Secretary Board of Education, 
Utica, New York. 

Wm, T. Keough, Business Agent School Com- 
mittee, Boston, Mass. 

Lewis E. Larson, Secretary Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, III. 

Edward B. MacFadden, Secretary and Treas- 
vrer, Board of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Henry B. Manley, Secretary Board of Educa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 

Chas. P. Mason, Secretary-Treasurer Board of 
Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. C. Miller, Secretary School District, Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

J. 8. Mullan, Secretary Board of Education, 
Rochester, New York. 

Leo Palen, Secretary School District, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Herbert L. Patterson, Civil Engineer, Boston 
Schoolhouse Commission, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Lorin C. Powers, Chief Clerk, Board of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chas, F, Reif, Director of Supplies, Buffalo, 
a 7. 

Melvin Rice, Assistant Secretary and Account- 
ant, Board of Education, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Henry B. Rose, Seeretary Department of Public 
Schools, Providence, R. I. 

J. A. Wagner, Secretary Board of Education, 
Ottuma, Iowa. 

_E, 1. Williams, Secretary Board of Education, 
New Orleans, La. 

Notable among the visitors was Mr. L. A. 
Kalbach, Chief Olerk of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Mr. R. L. Daly, Aud- 
itor, and Mr. Hugh W. McNamee, Chief Clerk, 


of the St. Louis Board of Education, were 


courteous in their reception of the members of 


the Association, and augmented in a most pleas- 
ing manner the splendid cordiality that seemed 
tc prevail for the visitors thruout the St. Louis 
organization. 

The following members of the Association 


were, for one reason and another, not permitted 
to attend: 


Chas. 8. Clark, Somerville, Mass. 

Henry R. M. Cook, New York. 

P. D. Cooney, Syracuse N. Y. 

W. H. Davis, Muskogee, Okla. 

G, Fred Ege, Jersey City, N. J. 

A. L. Loving, St. Joseph, Mo. 

R. E. Peifer, Easton, Pa. 

C. P. Walford, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Keough Responds. 

President Mauch’s address of welcome was re- 
sponded to by Mr. Wm. T. Keough of Boston. 
Mr. Keough reiterated a truth well spoken in 
saying that the reputation of St. Louis for its 
“fine school buildings, exce!lent teachers, and its 
efficient methods of administration,” extends to 
every clime where the public school is an insti- 
tution of interest. The feeling that the Asso- 
ciation had been “particularly fortunate in elect- 
ing to hold its meeting in so beautiful a city” 
seemed to beam from the countenances of all. 

The address of Mr. Wm. J. Flynn on the sub- 
ject of “Business Administration in Smaller 
Districts,” was well received, and brought forth 
much valuable discussion. A vote of thanks 
was extended to him. 

Cost of Schoolhouse Construction. 

Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, Architect of the St. Louis 
Board of Education, addressed the Association 
at Tuesday’s second session on the subject of 
“Cost of Schoolhouse Construction.” Many 
points of vital interest to school administrators 
were brought out in the discussion that fol- 
lowed the presentation of this subject. 

Auditoriums for Grammar Schools. 

A strong tendency the speaker asserted was 
for a wider and more general use of school prop- 
erties by the public. A demand for auditoriums 
in all the grammar schools was imminent, and 
the necessity which has arisen incident to the 
extension of the activities of the school plant 
has materially affected the plans and ideas of 
modern school architecture. A wider use of 
school buildings, grounds and equipments for 
adult social and quasi educational purposes, has 
brought to the surface many fundamental de- 
fects of schoolhouse construction. If all the 
cemands of the public are to be met with respect 
to the “use of the entire school plant by all the 
people all the time,” there must necessarily take 
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place in the executive and administrative offices 
of school boards, a material reorganization as to 
the preparation of schoolhouse plans. The new 
idea of schoolhouse utilization is altogether a 
reversal of the generally accepted doctrines of 
school functions, and cannot fail to affect radi- 
cally the educational aspects of the school, and 
necessitate an adjustment of the school organ- 
ization, with reference to its primary educa- 
tional purposes. The need for adequate audi- 
toriums in elementary schools is universally 
recognized, and no doubt will become a funda- 
mental part of public school architecture in the 
near future. 

In the city of St. Louis, we are told that the 
“neighborhood” use of the school buildings has 
become quite popular. The cost to the school 
system for such use amounted to approximately 
$700 a year. Janitors received compensation 
for the additional services rendered by them. 

The delegates were entertained Wednesday 
night.at the Sun Set Inn as the guests of Mr. 
Wm. B. Ittner, of St. Louis. The affair was 
one that will be long remembered, not only for 
its distinctive merit, but for the spirit which 
it represented. 

Dr. George W. Gerwig. 

The important address of the third session, 
on the nineteenth, was that of Dr. George W. 
Gerwig, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh, on the subject, “Units of Service.” 
A key note of wide interest to school officials 
was struck in the presentation of this paper by 
Dr. Gerwig, and brought forth much valuable 
discussion. 

Mr. Lewis E. Larson, Secretary of the Chicago 
board, said in discussing Dr. Gerwig’s paper 
that the time had come when the people want 
to know definitely what becomes of the money 
they pay out in taxes. He asked, “What can you 
show them, and how can you explain what you 
have gotten for their money? If you can show 
them by units of measurement, by standards of 
service, definitely what your so-called school 
activities mean, then they will be satisfied and 
will gladly give you more money.” 

Two other important points were touched up- 
on: The matter of anticipating the needs of the 
system for school sites, and that of conserving 
property no longer used for school purposes. 
Terminology of School Building Construction 

and Repairs. 

One of the most important and valuable 
papers presented was that of Mr. Edward C. 
Baldwin, Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass., on the subject, “Termin- 
ology of Schoolhouse Construction and Repairs.” 
This paper will probably go down into the litera- 
ture of the school building world as a text on 
the subject indicated by its title. 


In a discussion of this paper, Mr. Baldwin 
gave expression to many wholesome and colossal 
truths. He spoke particularly of normal schools, 
but the foree of his remarks came right home 
to the fundamental phases of elementary school 
administration. Mr. Baldwin, of Boston, 
“spilled the beans,” and in doing so, he gained 
the admiration of his fellows assembled. Said 
he: 

“T don’t care what things the educational ex- 
perts tell us are necessary to promote the ends 
of education. We have confidence that what 
they say is right; if it is not right, it is not 
for me to say. My business is to show what 
these things cost—that’s my job. That is the 
case with all of us.” 

The assertion of Mr. Baldwin means that if 
the fiscal administrators of the schools show by 
cemparative cost and analysis records what the 
sundry devices of education are costing, it is 
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up to the people to determine whether the so- 
called “agencies” are worth while, and whether 
or not the people have received what they really 
need and what they really want. 


“Unter Uns Gesagt.” 

Wednesday night was Fausts’ night, but not 
the Faust of Goethe, for the secretaries had 
congregated at Broadway and Elm Streets, and 
not in the “high vaulted narrow Gothic cham- 
ber,” where one might expect to find the “Doc- 
tor” sitting restlessly at his table. This occa- 
sion, albeit, was the event of the “Round Table” 
whereat sat the grace, dignity, mirth and in- 
effable wit of eleven States combined—a veri- 
table “Cellar of Auerbach”—where guest met 
guest, and where old friendships were grafted 
into the delights of newly formed acquaint- 
ances. Broadway and Elm was an attractive 
spot withal. 

Adoption of “Pupil Hour” Unit of Cost. 

On Thursday morning, a committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Lewis E. Larson, Wm. T. Keough 
and A. L. Clinite reported on the subject of 
statistical data to be used in arriving at the 
cost per hour of the various educational activ- 
ities. 

The committee recommended: 

First: The unit cost of elementary, high, 
evening, special and normal schools shall be 
computed by dividing the cost of each class of 
schools by the actual total number of pupil 
hours—60 minutes—of sessions held in each 
kind of schools. 

Second: The total number of pupil hours’ in- 
struction given shall be based on the actual 
total attendance and number of hours of in- 
struction given in the building, with the ex- 
ceptions enumerated in paragraph three hereof. 

Third: The time allowed pupils for recess, 
or to attend medical or dental clinics, shall not 
be deducted from the total attendance. 

Fourth: Assumed attendance on all legal or 
school holidays shall not be recognized. 

The committee urged further that the Secre- 
tary communicate with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion with a view of securing its co-operation in 
carrying the above into effect, and if such co- 
operation is not secured, that the Secretary be 
directed to urge local boards of education to 
adopt the methods outlined. 

By unanimous vote the recommendation was 
adopted. St. Louis and Boston reported that 
the “pupil hour” unit had been in vogue in those 
cities for some time. 

Dr. Gerwig proposed that a “pupil hour” be 
defined as a period of 60 minutes in which each 
pupil is engaged in some school activity; and 
that an “adult hour” shall be a like period of 
60 minutes in which an adult may be engaged 
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MR. W. J. FLYNN, 


Business Manager, School Department, Erie, Pa 
paper was printed in the June issue of the Journal. 


(Mr. Flynn's 


in some activity connected with the wider use 
of the school plant. 

A recommendation to establish a central ref- 
erence library to function as a clearing house 
for certain information connected with school 
administration was unanimously adopted. The 
library will be a national affair. Lorin C. 
Powers, of Philadelphia, was chairman of the 
library committee. 

Vice-President Mason appointed a committee 
consisting of one member from each State for 
the purpose of formulating plans whereby the 
influence of the National Association of School 
Accounting Officers may be extended. 

Election of Officers. 

Upon recommendation of the nominating com- 
mittée the tenure of the officers of the associa- 
tion was fixed at one year, with a provision that 
a new secretary be elected each year, and that 
the rotary method be applied to the offices of 
president, vice-president and secretary, making 
the retiring president a member of the executive 
committee. 

Accordingly Mr. Chas. P. Mason, of St. Louis, 
became the new President; Mr. William Dick, 
of Philadelphia, Vice-President. Mr. Wm. T. 
Keough, of Boston, was unanimously elected to 
the office of Secretary. Hon. Henry R. M. Cook, 
of New York, the retiring President, became a 
member of the executive committee. The respect 
of the Association was expressed by a unanimous 
vote directing the Secretary to draft an appro- 
priate letter conveying to Mr. Cook the great 
appreciation and debt of gratitude that is due 
him for the remarkable work he has done in pro- 
moting the interests of the Association. Its suc- 
cess and efficiency is due largely to Mr. Cook’s 
labors as President. 

The time and place for holding the next meet- 
ing will be determined at a later date by the 
Executive Committee. 

A DOUBTFUL ECONOMY. 

The idea is prevalent among school boards 
that enormous savings can be made in the cost 
of preparing plans and superintending the erec- 
tion of schoolhouses, by employing a school 
architect at a stipulated salary. This belief is 
based upon the wide-spread erroneous idea that 
architects generally have large personal in- 
comes from the five or six per cent commission 
which they receive. 

There is ample testimony from the cost rec- 
ords of a large number of the most reliable 
architects and architectural firms that the cost 
of drawing plans and specifications, of superin- 
tending construction, of overhead charges in 
the form of rent, materials and general expense, 
leave to the architect himself a very small frac- 
tion of the total commission received. In fact, 





it has been clearly shown that this personal 
profit of the architect is much smaller than the 
average businessman would consider satisfac- 
tory considering the magnitude of the money 
outlay for which the architect is responsible 
and considering the training, experience and 
general ability as an artist and a practical man 
which the architect must bring to his work. 

It is the experience of the large cities of the 
country that there is a very small, if any, savy- 
ing, in employing a permanent architect with 
a. staff of draftsmen, engineers, and construc- 
tion clerks. The salary of the architect proper, 
is in most instances the smallest cost item and is 
not considered essential for the very important 
reason that a cheap man is always expensive. 

The big economies which cities can effect by 
the services of an officia] architect are not 
directly in the form of salary or commission. 
They are the economies which are derived from 
logically developed building and repair pro- 
grams. They are realized from better and more 
artistic designs, from plans in which every edu- 
cational need is thoroly and expertly studied, 
from well suited materials chosen with an idea 
to long and hard service as well as reasonable 
cost. In a word, the economy of the well paid 
official architect is efficiency. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS. 

The school committee of Springfield, Mass., 
in May, refused to reappoint a high school 
teacher as the result of a flagrant breach of 
professional ethics. The teacher, who was the 
head of the science department in one of the 
high schools, influenced the purchase of a con- 
siderable quantity of scientific supplies from a 
firm, of which he is the majority stockho!der. 
According to the testimony of an expert, these 
gcods were bought at prices which exceeded the 
market by an average of 20 per cent. 

Superintendents and teachers as a class do 
not countenance the sale of books or other 
teaching materials to schools with which they 
are Officially connected. It is considered un- 
professional and unbecoming the dignity of the 
teaching office to gain financially from such 
sources. The school laws of most states, also, 
prohibit such dealings. Where book adoptions 
are made, it is not unusual to find that a teacher 
will voluntarily file a statement that royalties 
or profits which will accrue, will be turned over 
to the school treasury. 

It is similarly unbecoming a_ school-board 
member to make sales to the schools over which 
he sits in a legislative and administrative capa- 
city. It is manifestly contrary to the spirit 
of the school law. Even under the most favor- 
able conditions, it may become the cause of 
seandal. 








MR. EDWARD C. BALDWIN, 
(Speaker), Boston, Mass. 
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Technical School Furniture in Scotland 


Among the many conditions affecting school 
life which have of late received special atten- 
tion is the furnishing and fitting up of the var- 
ious special classrooms for workshop instruction. 

Every one who has been connected with the 
teaching of those practical subjects knows how 
important it is to have every facility for carry- 
ing out the work, and how much it aids in im- 
pressing upon those studying under him the 
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John Y. Dunlop, Esq., Craighead, Glasgow 


Again, every day we see brick cornices de- 
signed as tho they were stone, stone lintels as 
tho they were wood, and wood or plaster columns 
ir imitation of stone. Why? Largely because 
the students are ignorant of the methods of 
working or manufacturing this particular ma- 
terial. 

How this knowledge is to be imparted to the 
students at the beginning is a question with 
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DETAILS OF EQUIPMENT AND FURNITURE 


necessity of learning something of the 
date workroom. 

Not so very long ago it was the belief of a 
few of the authorities on technical work that all 
pupils were best trained to do everything with 
the hand, with the result that the workshops in 
our technical schools were very sparingly sup- 
plied with equipment and fittings of an up-to- 
date character. 


up-to- 


In an age when machinery prevails it is of 
little use to insist that everything be done by 
the hand. Of course before a student can de- 
sign with any sincerity he must know what 
limits the different materials can reach in form, 
size and color, but he must also know what the 
most modern machine is capable of doing and 
what hand labor alone can attain. How many 
architects, who have not attended some of those 
practical classes, know that square balusters, 
for instance, are turned by the score on a cir- 
cular drum? In all modern joinery shops hand 
labor is now almost wholly superseded; there- 
fcre, the technical workshop should be likewise 
fitted. 

In some trades such as bricklaying and brick- 
making hand labor still holds its own. 


which I do not intend to deal, but I do think 
that every facility for the carrying out of the 
different operations of the work should be given 
to the class teacher, and that can truly be said 
to be done only when the room is fitted specially 
for the instruction of the class. 

In many districts the technical school is the 
primary school, and the work is generally com- 
promised upon a little textbook study and a 
little demonstration now and again in a work- 
shop in the district. A plumber is seen wiping 
a joint, a mason bedding or jointing a stone, a 
brickmaker making a brick. All this is frag- 
mentary and, tho better than nothing, gives a 
very disconnected idea of the true methods of 
the workshop. 

In the furnishing of a redhabial school a 
large room must be fitted up for a motion pic- 
ture machine, for, I believe, it is on the right 
lines. In fact, it is somewhat surprising that 
it has not been more experimented with. 

The manufacture of a single article such as 
a brick, a rolled steel joint, a ferro concrete 
floor, or a piece of furniture, spreads over many 
works and is seldom seen by a student in all its 
stages. But, it can be taken by the camera at 
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leisure and shown as a complete work in a few 
minutes with all the details and vividness of 
the actual process. A lecture delivered con- 
currently with the film is undisturbed by the 
noise or distractions of the workshop, and the 
interest of the students is sustained by the 
sense of actuality and the continuity of the 
processes. Such things as children could never 
otherwise see, can be brought to the screen in 
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IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


the lecture room quite easily—methods of build- 
ing and manufacturing in foreign lands and 
the processes of preparing imported materials. 

Such a lecture room requires a screen and 
should be fitted with a low, sloping platform 
with seats and writing boards. In the lighting 
of the room the groups of lights should be ar- 
ranged so that they can be shaded off from the 
screen and still show sufficient light on the 
writing benches of the platform to facilitate 
note-taking during lectures. 

The lantern booth must comply with the tire 
rules of the Local District Board, which of 
course, lies more in the planning of the build- 
ing than in the fitting. 

In the designing and fitting out of the var- 
ious workshops in most schools it is the aim ‘of 
the architect to provide as many fittings as are 
required; but the architect’s difficulty is to know 
what is exactly required for the carrying out of 
the special instruction which is to be given. 

The designs may be varied to an unlimited 
extent and may be governed paftly by the 
amount of money which it is intended to spend. 
But, even with a lower cost school the same 
questions arise in the architect’s mind with the 

(Continued on page 50) 








LINCOLN SCHOOL, GALVA, ILL. 
Messrs. Hewitt & Emerson, Architects, Peoria, II. 
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A SIX-ROOM SCHOOL, 


The new Lincoln School at Galva offers an 
interesting solution of the problem of a building 
which shall house six classes and shall afford 
some opportunity for social center use. 

The building occupies an entire city block 
with a wide playground at the sides and in the 
rear and a well kept lawn ornamented with 
shrubs and flower beds, in the front. The build- 
ing faces east so that four of the six classrooms 
receive the morning sun. 

The building is 91 feet long and 80 feet deep, 
All basement walls are cemented and water- 
proofed and are surrounded by drainage tile. 
The walls are brick thruout and the exterior is 
faced with a matt-red brick trimmed with Bed- 
ford stone and tile. 

The building has three main entrances, one in 
the front and one at each end. In the basement 
there are the toilets, lunch rooms, playrooms, 
storage rooms and space for the heating and 
ventilating apparatus and for the janitor. 

On the first floor there are four classrooms 
each 25 by 32 feet in size. 

On the upper floor there are four classrooms, 
the principal’s office, a rest room for the teach- 
ers, a library, and an auditorium. The last men- 
tioned room measures 38 by 51 feet and is ar- 
ranged to accommodate all of the school exer- 
cises and neighborhood entertainment. It serves 
also as an exercise room for the physical train- 
ing classes. 

The classrooms are arranged for unilateral 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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HIGH SCHOOL, LOGANSPORT, IND. 
Herbert L. Bass & Company, Architects, Indianapolis, Ind 


The Logansport High School 


The enrichment of high-school courses during 
the past ten years has exerted a wonderful in- 
fluence upon the planning and equipment of 
high-school buildings. In several respects, high- 
school courses are developing according to prin- 
ciples which have been very well established 
and which are meeting general recognition. The 
architecture of high-school buildings is no less 
becoming standardized within very broad limits. 
The principles of arrangement and sanitation 
are becoming thoroly understood, and improve- 
ments which are now being made are largely 
in the line of refinements rather than bold de- 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM, LOGANSPORT, HIGH SCHOOL, 


partures in either orientation or sanitary and 
administrative equipment. 

The new school at Logansport, Ind., is very 
typical of the newer type of high-school build- 
ing in the city of medium size. It exhibits 
many of the general characteristics of high 
school planning and construction which have 
been recently developed. The architects, who 
have had many years of experience in school- 
house work, have introduced refinements that 
are worthy of more than passing attention. 

The exterior of the building is a very free 


end rather interesting adaptation of a late Eng- 
lish domestic gothic, simplified in the extreme 
and depending entirely for the splendid general 
effect upon the outline and balance of the facade 
and the splendidly adapted materials. 

The building is of reinforced concrete and 
structural steel, and is fireproof thruout. All 
of the exterior walls are faced with a red brick 
of rough texture. The ornamental work is of 
gray Bedford stone. 

The interior trim has been reduced to a min- 
imum. The auditorium is tastefully decorated 
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with ornamental plaster, but the corridors and 
classrooms are absolutely without decoration. 
The wood-trim which is of white oak, has been 
reduced to a minimum. The classroom floors 
are of white maple, and the floors in the corri- 
dors and stairways are of fireproof composition, 
laid directly on the concrete. The classrooms 
are equipped with slate blackboards; the labora- 
tories and shops have the most modern type of 
school furniture. 

The building is entered from three main en- 
trances, one at the front and one at each end. 
A main corridor runs from end to end, and two 
side corridors immediately adjoining the stair- 
ways, run to the end of the wings. The latter 
are arranged so that the building may finally 
be extended to form, if necessary, a huge square, 
with the assembly hall and the gymnasium in 
the center. 

The basement which is almost wholly above 
the level of the surrounding site, contains the 
manual training department, the household arts 
department, the forge shop and three classrooms. 
The last mentioned will later be used for in- 
dustrial classes which are to be developed. Space 
is also afforded in the courts on either side of 
the auditorium for two recitation rooms and a 
mechanical drawing room. 

The mechanical equipment occupies the cen- 
ter of the basement. Just back of it is a large 
swimming pool and beyond is the gymnasium. 
Both gymnasium and swimming pool are acces- 
sible by means of corridors from the boys’ and 
girls’ shower and locker rooms. 

The gymnasium is particularly well located, 
with light and air from three sides. The room 
measures 65 by 54 feet and is equipped with 
modern apparatus. The running track is sus- 
pended from the ceiling and the side walls so 
as to leave the floor space beneath free and un- 
encumbered. 

The main feature of the first floor is the 
assembly hall which, with the baleony, has a 
total seating capacity of 1,000 persons. The 
room has a stage adapted for theatrical pur- 
poses, an orchestra pit and a fireproof booth 
for motion picture and stereopticon lanterns. It 
is lighted from both sides. 

To the right of the main entrance is the prin- 
cipal’s private office equipped with closet and 
toilet room. Immediately beyond is a general 
office and waiting room. Rooms for women and 
men teachers are also provided on this floor. 
In addition, there is a large study room, five 
classrooms, seven recitation rooms and a library 
(used at present for study purposes). The or- 
ganization of the school is such that the study 
halls serve the double purpose of study rooms 
and recitation rooms for larger classes. 

The second floor has two large study rooms, 
a botanical laboratory, a commercial room 
(marked on the plan drawing room), seven reci- 
tation rooms and several laboratories. The last 
mentioned are grouped in a wing so as to be in 
close proximity and to share a lecture and stock 
room. 

The mechanical equipment of the building in- 
cludes a split system of heating and ventilation. 
Steam is provided from a boiler house to the 
rear of the gymnasium. This boiler house has 
been so placed that it will form an integral part 
of the building when the extensions have been 
completed. 

Direct radiation is provided in each room and 
washed warm air is forced into each class and 
recitation room by means of a fan. The entire 
system is automatically controlled. 

The toilet rooms of the building are arranged 
in two stacks where they are readily accessible 
from any classroom. The equipment is of the 
most modern school type. The building has a 
vacuum cleaning system and a program clock 
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BENNINGTON, VT. Cooper & Bailey, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


The New High School at Bennington, Vt. 


The village of Bennington is situated at the 
southern end of the Western valley of Vermont. 
It is a village of 8,000 people. It is noted, 
nationally, as one of the most important towns 
for the manufacture of both underwear and of 
the special machinery necessary for it and as 
being one of the first towns of its size to have 
playgrounds with organized play under a trained 
supervisor. In many ways it is a town in the 
van of all progress that affects the welfare of the 
coming generations. 


During the past year, it has added to its 
well-equipped school system a new high school 
building. For a New England village, it is well 
to note that the necessary money for the build- 
ing and equipment was voted in several school 
district meetings without a dissenting voice. 
The whole proposition was carried thru by the 
Board of School Trustees with no jarring ele- 
ment of discord among the voters. The build- 


REAR VIEW OF BUILDING. 
Showing how the same{may be enlarged. 


Principal E. E. Mabrey and E. E. Parlin. 


ing is the pride of the village and its photo- 
graph received the place of honor in the State 
Commissioner’s annual report for 1914 as the 
handsomest school building erected in the state 
during the year. 

The town of Bennington is divided education- 
ally into three districts: The village district, 
comprising the village of Bennington, the North 
Bennington District and the rural district. The 
North Bennington District has a complete eight- 
grade system and a small high school in the 
same building. The schools are administered 
by a supervising principal. 

The rural schools and the village form a 
Union District under a superintendent, who is 
paid in part by each district and in part by the 
state. Altho a few pupils are received from the 
surrounding towns, these districts form the 
main feeders for the village high school. From 
this field the high school has drawn pupils in 


ever increasing numbers since its foundation in 
1860. 

In 1911, the two school buildings, which had 
served since 1870 and 1898 respectively, had 
become so crowded that the construction of a 
separate high-school was deemed advisable. 

In 1912, a meeting of the school district was 
called and the Board of School Trustees was 
directed to secure options upon sites which 
should appeal to them as favorable. At an ad- 
journed meeting Feb. 18, 1913, the trustees re- 
ported and with no rancor or opposition, their 
report was adopted, and $5,500 appropriated for 
a lot upon the Main Street of Bennington and 
an additional $2,000 for an extra strip of land 
so that there should be ample room for a build- 
ing of suitable size and dignity. 

Two firms of architects were invited to send 
plans and specifications. These plans were ex- 
hibited and at a public meeting, the report of 
the Board was accepted and the plans prepared 





THE MAIN HALL, BENNINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
This picture shows about one-half of the length. 
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by Cooper & Bailey of Boston were chosen. The 
sum of $75,000 was appropriated to cover the 
estimated cost. 

Work commenced in October, 1913, and the 
high school moved on November first, 1914, into 
the completed building. 

As is generally the case, the estimates were 
exceeded and in June, 1914, at the regular an- 
nual meeting of the district, an additional ex- 
pense of $5,000 was authorized to cover the extra 
items and $5,000 was granted for furnishings. 

The building is of brick with a high base- 
ment, built of composition stone, made by filling 
the concrete with marble chips and hammering 
the hardened product, after the molds were re- 
moved. The trimmings, steps and cornice are 
of this same stone. In front are four fluted, 
monolithic columns, molded in situ. To gain 
the main entrance the visitor ascends a flight 
of steps between two buttresses, surmounted by 
electric torches and passes into an open vesti- 
bule with diverging sanded side walls. A short 
flight of steps leads to the main entrance doors. 
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These doors give access to a vestibule with an- 
other set of doors which lead directly into a 
ten-foot corridor, which runs the whole length 
of the main building from east to west. 

Directly opposite the main entrance are doors 
leading into the assembly room. It is a room 
50 by 59, capable of seating 500 people. The 
floor is level and the chairs are movable so that 
all school functions can be held here. In front 
of the hall, is a stage 17 by 23, with two dressing 
rooms at either side. 

The hall has eight emergency exits all plainly 
indicated by red illuminated signs. Under 
crowded conditions the hall can be emptied in 
less than two minutes with no crowding. 
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The exit lights are on a separate circuit to 
further reduce the danger of total darkness; a 
light, which is upon a third independent circuit, 
is placed upon the west wall near an entrance, 
Moreover, no door in the building can be locked 
from the inside; the main exits are fitted with 
diverging walls, and the doors have automatic 
panic bolts. 

The fire protection of the hall is further in- 
creased by a fire hose in the main corridor. 

Just before the main corridor terminates at 
either end in smoke-proof stair wells, are north 
and south corridors leading to recitation rooms. 
The stair wells have rounded curves’ at each 
landing so as to prevent pocketing. Recitation 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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to THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


a BUILDING, MISSOULA, MONT. 

it, An interesting solution of a school building 
2, problem in which the ingenuity of the architect 
ed and the existence of an old church building en- 
th tered into the construction of a useful manual 


training school, is to be found in the Missoula, 
Mont., Manual Training school which was built 
during the winter of 1913-14. 
in- The growth of the manual arts department of 
the Missoula high school and the general growth 
at of the high school enrollment demanded in Sept- 
rth ember, 1913, a careful study of the possibility of 
na. housing separately the wood shop and the 
a kitchens of the school. An old church building 
close by the high school appeared to offer possi- 
bilities. An examination of the building by the 
architect and the faculty of the school showed 
that the building was of a size that would make 
a splendid woodworking shop, with adequate 
space for a drafting room, in the Sunday school- 
rooms and vestry. 

The building was accordingly bought and re- 
built as shown in the plans on this page. A 
minimum of changes was made in the old build- 
ing and by far the largest amount of money was 
spent in extending the walls, laying the floor 
and constructing a new roof. The photograph 
of the exterior will give a fairly clear idea of 
the changes which were made in the fenestra- 
tion and in the placing of doors. 

The building measures 49 by 65 feet and is 
solid brick up to the second floor. Above that, 
it is wood and brick veneer. The roof is of 
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ordinary construction, covered with shing'es, er 
and the cornice and other exterior trim is of MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE BLDG., MISSOULA, MONT. 


wood painted white. Ole Bakke, Architect, Missoula. 
It will be noticed that the machinery room on 


. the first floor is exceptionally bright, clear and 
(Concluded on Page 81) 
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EDITORIAL 





EFFICIENCY IN BUYING. 

A criticism constantly made by teachers and 
supervisors is the failure of school boards to 
follow without question, recommendations for 
the purchase of particular kinds of furniture 
and supplies. In the great majority of in- 
stances the criticism is unfair in that it fails 
to consider the public nature of the school 
board, its functions and its obligations. 

The teacher sees very rarely beyond the im- 
mediate problem of teaching a class or several 
classes. Her interest in the tools she uses is 
strictly professional and the test which she 
applies is educational. The problem of cost is 
very remote. The supervisor is apt to take the 
same view as the teacher, except that he will be 
more circumspect and will be able to justify 
his requests, when questioned, by definite state- 
ments of the need and value of what he seeks. 

The school board, however, has a wider prob- 
lem to solve. Thru its committees, it must not 
only satisfy the requests of teachers, applying 
the educational test, but it must go several 
steps farther. It must apply the tests of public 
expedience and economy. The members may 
appreciate the educational value of buying only 
the best books, the best desks, the best supplies 
and apparatus. Still, they must also appreciate 
that education is not the sole business of the 
community, even tho it be a chief business upon 
which the very life of the state depends. There 
are other functions which the government of 
the state must exercise and for which its funds 
must be used. The income of the board is 
always limited, and its expenditure for equip- 
ment and supplies must be adjusted to its 
treasury. 

To combine in the most advantageous form 
economy with educational effectiveness, is the 
ultimate problem which school board members 
must solve. Just here it appears that there is 
a distinct need in all parts of the country for 
a more careful study of the school supply mar- 
kets, of methods of buying, and distributing 
stores, of accounting and inventorying. Tew 
committees make a sufficient effort to reach the 
original producers, and few communities can 
boast a truly efficient plan of handling stores, 
or controlling their use and final disposition. 
When these several problems are fully investi- 
gated and solved there will be less cause for 
teachers to complain that they cannot obtain 
apparatus and materials which they need. 


THE MILL TAX FOR EDUCATION. 

The question of exacting a fixed mill tax for 
educational purposes comes periodically under 
consideration before legislative bodies and is 
usually thrashed out with considerable vim and 
feeling. The school authorities are always ar- 
rayed among its champions while those con- 
cerned in tax problems per se frequently be- 
come its opponents. 

The acceptance of the mill tax idea by which 
a stipulated portion of the tax yield is annually 


set aside for educational purposes, grew out of 


certain conditions. The boards of education 
thruout the country were subject to the dictates 
of the city councils. These wanted to control 


the schools thru the authority granted them in 
determining upon school budgets. In many 
instances city councils not only determined 
what proportion should go for the maintenance 
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of the school compared with a total municipal 
budget, but they undertook to tinker with spe- 
cific items in school budgets. The city council 
became the veritable Caesar to whom all appeals 
had to be directed. 

The result was that many school systems be- 
came the slaves of local political leaders and 
suffered seriously in that efficiency which can 
only be achieved thru free and independent 
action and adequate financial support. Then 
came the reaction which aimed to free school 
systems from city council domination by intro- 
ducing a fixed mill tax for the maintenance of 
the schools. The state educational institutions, 
too, had been obliged to go annually or bi- 
ennially before state legislative bodies and urged 
a definite and permanent appropriation based 
upon a mill tax. 

The independence and stability which. has 
thus been secured for the support of educational 
systems and institutions has yielded beneficent 
results and cannot be readily attacked from any 
practical point of view. 

We must reiterate, however, that the imposi- 
tion of a mill tax rate is wrong in principle be- 
cause it is in large part based upon the tax 
ability of the unit that pays it. The support 
extended to the schools should primarily be 
based upon the needs of the schools, just as this 
must be done in all other departments of gov- 
ernment. To base this support upon a fixed 
proportion of the tax yield regardless of the 
constant variations of such tax yield, is un- 
tenable. 

Of course, the mill tax rate when once estab- 
lished is supposedly measured to fit prospective 
needs, but unless adjusted from time to time 
to actual needs, may become a disproportionate 
and unjust tax. 

It remains, however, that the dedication to 
the cause of education of a fixed mill tax per 
centum is laudable in that it serves notice to all 
meddlers and tinkerers that such cause is fun- 
damental and, therefore, essential to good gov- 
ernment. It is equally clear that this method 
of protecting and promoting the educational 
interests must stand just as long as men in 
legislative bodies are inclined to minimize the 
importance of popular education and are in- 
capable of making promptly adequate appro- 
priations for the same. 


GOOD TEACHERS—GOOD EQUIPMENT. 


A country newspaper, commenting on the 
duty of school boards to hire good teachers, 
says? 

“In hiring a teacher the officers should take 
every precaution to hire one that is properly 
qualified in every way and one that is able to 
discharge her duties in the community in a 
competent manner. No matter how good an 
equipment a school has, if the teacher is no 
good the equipment is useless. On the other 
hand, even if the equipment is small a good 
teacher can make things hum and get results.” 

Well said. But, the day has long past when 
a good teacher can make a school “hum” as it 
should without ample, modern equipment. The 
efficiency of the modern school necessitates 
many appliances and books to truly measure up 
to the needs of children. The functions of edu- 
cation have broadened immeasurably since the 
days of Mark Hopkins. 


SCHOOL POLITICS AND POLITICS. 

It is interesting to hear the bitter protests 
of schoolmen against the influence of polities 
in state and city school affairs. Invariably 
these protests arise when the state legislatures 
consider bills curtailing appropriations or in 
other ways interfering with the conduct of the 
schoels or the welfare of the teaching profes- 
sion. More interesting than the protests are 


the methods employed by some groups of teach- 


ers and by many individual schoolmen in cop. 
trolling the situation in a state legislature or g 


city administration. The several teachers’ asgo. 
ciations of New York City, the Chicago Teach. 
ers’ Federation and the Cleveland Teachers’ 
Association are splendid examples of bodies of 
teachers who shout against politics but employ 
“the political game” for gaining their ends 
Dozens of superintendents and university pres. 
idents might be named who have built up fol- 
lowings and who have cleverly contrived cop. 
nections, which are brought to bear upon leg- 
islatures and city officials in furthering their 
own ends. The hue-and-cry against polities jp 
these instances is not against politics as such 
but against politicians who would interfere with 
the powers that be. 
jewel. 


Verily, consistency is a 


A SCHOOL-BOARD CONVENTION. 

An entire day of the International Congress 
on Education, to be held in Oakland, Gal, 
August 16 to 28, will be devoted to the diseus- 
sion of prablems of school administration. The 
sessions have been arranged by the officers of 
the Department of School Administration 
(School Boards) of the National Education 
Association, and the meeting will, in reality, 
be the annual gathering of the members of the 
department. The program which has been ar- 
ranged by Mr. O. M. Plummer is, without exag- 
geration, the most important in point of topics 
and speakers which has been possible in many 
years, as a glance at the following outline will 
fully prove: 

Preliminary Program. 
Friday, August 20, 10:00 a. m. 


Address of Welcome — President, Oakland 
Board of Edueation. 
President’s Address—Mr. O. M. Plummer, 


Member board of education, Portland, Ore. 

School Survey—Prof. E. P. Cubber'ey, De 
partment of Education, Stanford 
Stanford, Cal. 

School Board Members 
Professor of Political 
Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Problems of a Director—R. FE. Blight, diree- 
tor of board of education, Los Angeles, Cal. 
12:15-1:45 p. m.: Luncheon, Oakland Hotel. 

David Starr Jordan, President, National Ed- 
ucation Association, guest of honor. Make res 
ervations not later than August 19th, 9:00 p. 
m., thru F. M. Bruce, secretary, or O. M. Plum 
mer, president. 

2:00 pp. m.: School Architecture. 
School Buildings and Grounds—John J. Don- 

ovan, school architect, Oakland, Cal. 

School Buildings—Wm. B. 
architect, St. Louis, Mo. 

Five Minute Round Table Talks—Directors 
of school boards from Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Salt Lake City, Denver, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans and other cities. 

Klection of Officers and other business. 

8:00 p. m.: Teachers’ Problems. 
Address—David Starr Jordan, President. 
Tenure of Office—Prof. E. C. Elliott, Unt 

versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
DeGraff, President 
‘Teachers’ League of America, Portland, Ore. 

The City School Board—Commissioner P. P. 
Claxton, Washington, D. C. 

The efficiency of American schools would be 
immeasurably advanced if every school board 


University, 


Wm. E. Chancellor, 
Science, University of 


Ittner, school 


Discussion—Miss Grace 


would send a delegate to this convention 
bring home and put into effect the messages of 
inspiration and the sound, progressive prince 
ples and practices of administration that this 
convention will bring forth. 


FREEZING A SCHOOL ROW. 


Friction and trouble are inevitable in school 
administration just as they are inevitable ™ 
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other branches of government and in the busi- 
ness and personal relations of men. Every ele- 
ment of public and private interest, personal 
shortcomings, racial, religious and _ political 
prejudices and other antecedents contribute to 
make the position of a school board member 
interesting and difficult, and at times even un- 
bearable. 

The most annoying of all school troubles are 
those rows brought on by the habitual “trouble 
maker.” Every experienced school board mem- 
ber has met the type: the incompetent teacher 
who bears tales; the insubordinate janitor; the 
overambitious, indiscreet principal; and the 
overbearing, hot-headed citizen. 

While every reasonable complaint deserves at- 
tention and careful inquiry, the chronic trouble 
maker deserves to be treated summarily. School 
business is public business and the prompt 
action that men and business firms can take is 
not always possible. But the chronic trouble 
maker can and should be “squelched” effectually 
—not only for the peace of mind of the school 
board and the supervisory officia!s, but for the 
good of the entire school system. 


BOARDS. 

Petitions asking for a referendum vote, on 
the action taken by the school board: in refus- 
ing to reappoint certain teachers, and for the 
recall of the responsible trustees, have been cir- 
culated in Spokane, Wash., by friends of three 
discharged teachers. The movement has aroused 
the antagonism of the press and of a consid- 
erable portion of the public who see a misuse of 
a valuable democratic instrument. 

The referendum and the recall have demon- 
strated amply their value as a means of con- 
trolling abuses in public offices and of prevent- 
ing bureaucracy and wholesale disregard of the 
will of the majority. Gang politics and bossism 
dv not thrive or long survive where the people 
may at any time remove dishonest and incom- 
petent officials with whom personal interest 
stands before the interests of the community. 
But neither the referendum nor the recall are 
instruments to be used upon slight pretexts or 
for the benefit of some disgruntled public em- 
ploye or group of employes. Certainly they are 
not to be called into use when a public legisla- 
tive body acts for the benefit of the community 
in a matter about which the people are not able 
to give immediately intelligent judgment. 

The Spokane Spokesman-Review observes 
rightly of the local situation: 

“The people of this city choose a board of 
school trustees expressly for the purpose of con- 
trolling and managing our public schools. The 
beard applies itself faithfully to this business. 
It knows all that is done in the schools, the 
character and capacity of the teachers and the 
principals, the results that are obtained by 
them for the education of our children. 

“The average citizen possesses none of these 
qualifications. Only one in a thousand of the 
parents of pupils ever visits the schools or keeps 
himself or herself informed of their methods 
and performance. With the best will in the 
world, the public is not in a position to judge 
intelligently as to the course of the school board 
that it has elected, to act for it.” 

It should be added that school boards rarely 
discharge teachers and principals for political 
or selfish reasons. In cities of any size, the 
members rely upon the superintendent and his 
professional associates to recommend the em- 
ployment and discharge of teachers. And while 
individual members may seek the appointment 
of unworthy friends, hardly one board in a 
thousand will discharge teachers for any but 
valid reasons. It is indeed a rare and hopeless 
situation that demands the use of the referen- 
dum to adjust an abuse of school board power 
in the dismissal of teachers. 
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—Steele, Denver Post. 


THE TEXTBOOK BUSINESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

One of the continual sources of newspaper 
controversy and condemnation in recent years 
has been the so-called schoolbook trust, a fig- 
ment of the imagination of newspaper editors 
and a favorite point of attack for state legis- 
latures. 

A recent investigation of the United States 
Bureau of Education proves what schoolmen 
have long known, namely, that the amount of 
business done in the United States by textbook 
concerns has been grossly exaggerated and that 
the profits derived from them have been enor- 
mously over-estimated. 

A bulletin recently issued by the Bureau of 
Education, following an investigation covering 
the business of the leading textbook houses of 
the country reads, in part, as follows: 

“OQonfidential data obtained by the United 
States Bureau of Education from 43 textbook 
publishers in the United States show that their 
aggregate total sales of textbooks for use in 
publie and private schools in 1913 amounted to 
$17,274,030. The aggregate for public schools, 
elementary and high, amounted to $14,261,768. 

“The total enrollment in public elementary 
and high schools for the year was approximately 
18,609,040. Excluding the elementary-school 
enrollment of California, since California prints 
its own elementary books, the number becomes 
18,213,786. For each child enrolled in the 
public schools in the United States, therefore, 
the total annual sale of textbooks is 78.3 cents. 
The total expenditure per child for all school 
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purposes is approximately $38.31. The cost of 
textbooks is thus approximately two per cent of 
the total cost of maintenance, support and 
equipment. The cost per child, on the school 
population basis (5-18 years of age), is 56.6 
cents; the annual per capita cost of textbooks, 
on the total population basis, is less than fifteen 
cents. 

“Bureau officials feel convinced that the fig- 
ures obtained afford a trustworthy statement 
of the real facts about the size of the school- 
book business. The 43 firms from which data 
were obtained handle probably 99 per cent of 
the total textbook sales of this country. Be- 
sides California, Kansas also now prints its 
own textbooks, but the plan was not in opera- 
tion in 1913.” 

The figures obtained by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation are interesting in that they show that 
the gross business done by all the publishers 
in the United States is nearly two million dol- 
lars less per year than has been estimated by 
the publishers themselves. From independent fig- 
ures it is safe to say that the profits of publish- 
ers, including the nine large houses in the field, 
range between six and ten per cent and, in no 
case, exceed fifteen per cent of the capitaliza- 
tion of the firms. On the gross business of the 
firms represented in the report of the Bureau of 
Education, the profits of the houses do not ex- 
ceed two per cent of the total sales. 


TEACHERS’ PENSION FUNDS. 

The New York City Board of Education has 
asked the board of estimate for the sum of 
$300,000 to pay pension claims of retired teach- 
ers. It has become evident that a similar sum 
will be needed next year and that in fact the 
original teachers’ annuity fund will be wiped 
out in two years. The difficulties of the school 
beard are the result of unwise planning and 
of a disregard or ignorance of the experiences 
of insurance companies and mutual benefit as- 
sociations. 

There is, in some respects, a wholesome lesson 
for other cities in the New York situation. If 
the teachers’ pension principle is accepted, the 
funds for annuities must be arranged for in 
one of two ways. First, actuarial principles 
must be applied if the teachers are to contribute, 
in whole or in part, to the funds. The same 
careful study must be given and the same safe- 
guards must surround such funds as are given 
tu the funds of the regular insurance compan- 
ies and the national endowment benefit associa- 
tions. A second plan is direct annual appro- 
priation of state funds to cover the amount 
needed for pensions to the persons on the re- 
tired list. This plan is supported by several 
prominent investigators of pension systems but 
seems to be at variance with the experience of 
Germany and other European nations who have 
successful pension systems for civil employes. 
Such a plan would be a complete acknowledg- 
ment of the charge that the salaries paid teach- 
ers are grossly inadequate and that the teach- 
ers are unable to provide in any way for old 
age. 

It is not likely that the proposal for direct 
appropriations will find favor until the principle 
of civil pensions is accepted for all public em- 
ployes. Until then, the pension funds must be 
based upon well established principles of in- 
surance with definite provisions for the matur- 
ing of claims. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS. 

Readers who will change their addresses tem- 
porarily for the summer months or permanently 
for the coming school year are earnestly re- 
quested to notify the circulation department of 
the Journat at Milwaukee. Both old and new 
addresses invariably should be stated so that 
prompt and accurate mailing service may be 
continued to all subscribers. 
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THE PURCHASE, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


It is a rare schoolmaster indeed who has an 
appreciation of the necessity of buying, storing 
and distributing teaching materials and school 
furnishings with that degree of care and atten- 
tion which he applies to the deeper pedagogical 
problems and practices. There is among most 
schoolmen a lack of business sense which amazes 
the average businessman, who is a member of 
the schoo] board, and which frequently causes 
clashes between the lay and the professional 
factors of a school system. 

As compared with other branches of city and 
state government, the schools have not made 
proportionate progress in introducing mcedern 
efficiency methods in the handling of school 
stores. The recent survey of the business ad- 
ministration of the Minneapolis schools reveals 
this fact very clearly and points out defects 
which are common to every community. To 
summarize the Minneapolis findings: 

There is an absence of standard specifications 
for supplies and equipment. 

Requisitions are lacking in descriptive detail. 

Supervisors and teachers insist upon articles 
which cannot stand a commercial test. 

Personal preference rather than objective 
value, as expressed in actual quality, and price, 
is too frequently a factor in buying. 

Adequate tests of quality and quantity are 
not made. 

Invoices are handled carelessly and payments 
are delayed causing a loss of cash discounts and 
frequently embarrassing manufacturers and 
dealers. 

Furniture, apparatus, books and supplies are 
allowed to accumulate and remain in the schools 
after they have become obsolete. 

Inadequate inventories are kept. 

The apportionment of materials, etc., is not 
controlled to prevent extravagant use. 

In a final summary of the difficulties which 
prevent the greatest economy and efficiency, the 
Minneapolis report says: “The great difficulty 
in making the purchasing division efficient is 





THE EDUCATION BUILDING, PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Photographs by Cardinell-Vincent Co.) 


the independence of each of the several operat- 
ing departments or organization units in their 
relation to the business administration. The 
lack of co-operation seems to arise from the 
complexity of the human equation. The two 
elements—educators on the one side and a prac- 
tical board and business administration on the 
other, seem to be playing one against the other, 
like competitors, instead of co-operating like a 
smooth running machine with driving power 
directed toward a common end.” 

“Before comp'ete harmony and the best re- 
sults can be attained, each department, office, 
or organization unit must be made to feel that 
it is a part of a whole and not a whole in itself.” 

In suggesting means for obviating abuses 
which exist in the Minneapolis schools the sur- 
vey makes a number of important recommenda- 
tions. These include so many fundamental 
principles that it is well to repeat them here: 

“The chief clerk in charge of purchasing 
under the ‘business executive, should have charge 
of purchasing, inspection, storage and distribu- 
tion of supplies. With respect to purchasing, 
he should develop in co-operation with super- 
visors and the heads of the business offices, a 
complete system of standardization for material, 
equipment and supplies to be used in the schools. 
The board of education should promulgate the 
standards recommended prescribing what arti- 
cles shall be used, the quality of such articles 
and units of measure for each class of goods.” 

“The writing of purchase requisitions should 
be limited to the storekeeper. In certain cases 
it may be desirable to make exceptions. (State 
aid fund purchases. )” 

“Schedules prepared for prospective bidders 
should have articles listed alphabetically and all 
articles of like kind combined on one schedule.” 

“Bids should be tabulated on standard ruled 
forms.” 

“A sample room should be maintained for the 
display of standard articles adopted by the board 
of education in order that dealers may conven- 


‘iently examine goods on which bids are re- 


quested.” 

“A testing laboratory should be established to 
test samples of goods submitted with bids and 
to test goods delivered.” 

“As far as possible, all goods should be deliv- 
ered to the supply house to facilitate inspection 
of quality and quantity.” 

“Two copies of the purchase order should be 
sent to the vendor, one to be retained and the 
other to be delivered with the goods.” 

“Proper certifications as to the quality and 
quantity of goods received should be placed on 
the copy of the purchase order sent with the 
goods, and the order should then be sent to the 
business executive’s office to be fastened to the 
invoice when it comes into the office. If the 
delivery is made direct to a school, the purchase 
order, after receiving the certification as to 
quantity, should be sent to the storekeeper. 
From it, the storekeeper will enter the receipt 
of the goods on his stores’ records and it will 
serve also as a notice that goods are ready for 
inspection as to quality. In either case, the 
storekeeper will be responsible for sending the 
purchase order properly certified to the business 
executive’s office.” 

“When deliveries of coal are being made to 
schools, a man should be stationed in the coal 
yard beside the cars approved by the inspector, 
to see that no coal is taken from untested cars 
for delivery to schools. The inspector should 
be free to follow up deliveries to schools or to 
take any other means he may find necessary to 
insure the delivery of coal of approved quality 
and accurate weight. School engineers and jan- 
itors should be instructed to refuse to accept 
coal which it is apparent would not pass the 
screening test. They should be required to send 
all duplicate delivery slips to the business execu- 
tive’s office promptly.” 

“The chief clerk in charge of purchasing 
should prepare for each regular meeting of the 
board, a summary of purchase requisitions on 
which board action is necessary.” 

“The board should give the superintendent 
and the business executive permission to order 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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(Concluded from Page 32) 

the purchase of materials needed for repairs on 
which they are authorized to take action on 
their own initiative. The purchase prices for 
much of this material would have been already 
established in the annual supply contracts.” 

The necessity and value of delivering school 
supplies to a central supply house is emphasized 
in the survey report by a quotation from Mr. 
H. ©. Pearce, general storekeeper of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company. 

“Like many other so-called economies, at first 
blush it would appear to be more economical to 
have material shipped directly to the work from 
the manufacturers, mills, ete., and naturally 
jobbers and other business houses encourage this 
among railway officers and purchasing agents. 
Their claim is that it saves the company carry- 
ing the stock. 

“First and most important it is absolutely 
impossible to check and inspect material that 
goes directly, any statement to the contrary not- 
withstanding. So far as the check is 
concerned, the men that get the material out 
on the road for the work are interested only in 
their work, and not in a careful inspection and 
check of what they get. The chances are they 
do not check it until weeks afterwards, until 
they get the bill, and by that time it is used up, 
or gone somewhere else.” 

As a means of keeping the amount of stores 
at a safe minimum the Minneapolis survey rec- 
ommends: 

“A system of stores’ records should be in- 
stalled which will give accurate and complete 
records of all stores received and distributed.” 

“A new system of assembling and arranging 
stores in the supply house should be worked out 
by the chief clerk in charge of purchasing.” 

“The supply of each kind of article kept at 
the supply house should be large enough only 


to fill current demands except where market 
conditions make it desirable to store large quan- 
tities. The establishment of a maximum and 
minimum supply for each class of goods will 
prevent running short of or over-buying sup- 
plies.” 

“All obsolete material, supplies, and equip- 
ment should be disposed of by sale or otherwise 
as soon as expedient after its return to the sup- 
ply house.” 

“Principals shou!d record receipts and issues 
of stores.” 

“A survey of school storerooms should be made 
by some one familiar with the supplies used in 





pius stores returned to the supply house. After 
the storerooms have been put in order, principals 
should be held responsible for the accuracy of 
their inventories, in fact as well as in theory.” 

“The board of education should establish 
standards based on the past experience and cur- 
rent needs for determining the amounts of sup- 
plies which shall be issued during a year to each 
school. Principals should be informed of the 
standards adopted and from time to time sum- 
mary reports should be sent to them showing 
how the schools compare in the consumption of 
supplies.” 


MORE ABOUT PER CAPITA COSTS 


Egbert Close,”Asbury Park, N. J. 


Supplementing my article in the October 
number, I wish to add a few sentences which 
have come to my notice since writing the 
original. 

A gentleman whose business it is to keep in 
touch with per capital costs of schools thruout 
his state, was given the task of comparing the 
charitable institutions of three other states 
with a similar school in his own state. His 
problem was to ascertain, on a per capita basis, 
whether his own department could make as good 
a showing as did the other jurisdictions in the 
conduct of their school. (I believe it was 
schools for the deaf which were under scrutiny 
at the time). 

The gentleman went ahead with his work; 
financial statistics poured in and were tabu- 
lated in their proper order, showing how much 
per pupil such and such a state was spending. 
He drew the comparison which was designed to 
show just where his own department stood. 


Before he had finished, he saw to it that an 
extra column, containing no figures appeared 
beside the financial results. At the meeting of 
his State Board, Mr. Investigator was asked 
whether he had completed his task. His reply 
was that he had gone as far as possible. Well 
and good, said the Commissioners, let’s see your 
results. 

Mr. Investigator discoursed briefly and then 
went straight to the point. “Gentlemen,” said 
he, “these figures are of small use to you, of 
practically no use, unless you have someone who 
is qualified to measure, in terms of per capita, 
the educational efficiency of each one of these 
schools. What is the product which they are 
turning out at so much a head? Is it some- 
thing that can b gauged and measured in cold 
figures? If so, let your man, whoever he may 
be, place in this extra column the numerical 
results of his educational measurement and 
then, perhaps, we may arrive at some fair 
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Is understanding of who is getting the most for The School as the Unit. This does not mean, of course, that there 
of the least money. When we study the need for the adaptation shall be no uniformity whatever in the admin- 
“As it stands, Kentucky may spend only of school work to present and future needs, con- istration of a system; only chaos and inefficiency 
h three-quarters as much as we do, for each pupil’s sidering it from the standpoint of the best in- would result from all lack of uniformity. Defi- 
™ education. And yet we may be giving our terest of both the individual and the commun- nite aims in the work, a course of study which 
Ee pupils an education, which if it could be intel- ity, we are forced to realize that too rigid uni- sets forth the same great fundamental educa- 
h ligently measured, would prove maybe twice as formity which expresses itself in hampering tional principles, and inspiring educational 
16 efficient, and being better, would also be cheaper. militarism, red tape, and lock-step, must be leadership, are needed by all the schools of a 
si Or Colorado, spending only halt as much as we, eliminated from the school, if it is to render the system alike, but beyond this, rigid uniformity 
* may be getting more return than are we. most efficient service possible. is not only unnecessary but unwise and opposed 
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“IT may buy a watch for $10, and you may 
buy one for $8. Yours may be only half as 
valuable as mine. And so it is with this ques- 
tion of per capita. Measure educational effi- 
ciency, know what your finished product is 
worth, and you will then have some common 
method ef comparison to parallel your financial 


It is worse than folly to suppose that a 
school system can be successfully operated if 
regarded as some monstrous piece of compli- 
cated machinery. Such an attitude is pedagog- 
ically wrong, for psychologists tell us that no 
two minds develop in exactly the same way. 


to the development of the highest efficiency in 
the system. 


What would be the effect of making the 
school, rather than the system, the unit of or- 
ganization ? 


It would result first in making the school a 


n ss Hard and fast “limits,” therefore, which restrict goeia] as well as educational institution; for if 
d sy tara ae . all the pupils in a system to covering the same the school is to serve the community it must 
vf _ But will the time come when this can be ground in the same amount of time, to spelling adapt itself to existing conditions, and must 
d — ¥ ne aa gauge the worth, numerically, the same number of words, to solving the same ink jtself with the interests of the community. 
se of the inspiration received by this boy or by problems, covering the same pages in reading, ‘This in turn, would bring about such changes 
Il that girl?” : bs history, ete., ete., is not only pedagogically un- jn the course of study as will adapt the work of 
te Mr. Investigator has put his State Board sound, but is actually detrimental to the child’s the school to local needs. It would result in 
i the-air” #0 far as per capita costs are highest development. close unity between school and life; in other 
n ee ae ae eae be Such uniformity in courses of study and in words, it would inevitably develop a curriculum 
id “That’s the first bit of sense I’ve heard con- edministration can be productive a moat closely related to the child's reo hye ee Such 
of nected with this mooted question of Per Capita.” ocre results at best, and rte be banished if we unity between the echools and life will lead ” 
0 , reach the maximum of efficiency in our schools. the development in the child of that most im- 
* THE SCHOOL BOARD AS A FACTOR IN Dr. McMurry of Columbia University, says, portant quality—initiative—a quality which 
e ert ces “A system of schools in which uniformity is gces very far toward determining the efficiency 
re Herein lies ee field foe iret richest contribu- believed in and practiced without limit, cannot of every individual. 
p- tion which the board can make to the efficiency be expected to reach a high degree of efficiency.” But initiative for the child is not the only 
'd of the system, a service the importance of which The school board which desires the highest far-reaching result of this plan. The freedom 
iy would be difficult to overestimate, since thru possible “efficiency,” will actively co-operate thus given the principal and her teachers means 
al such study will inevitably come another much with the superintendent in encouraging each the development of initiative and professional 
id to be desired result, namely, the making of the school to develop along those lines which will growth; in brief, a better quality of service on 
ir individual school, rather than the entire system, make it the real community center rather than the part of all teachers. It will also lead to a 


the unit of reorganization. 


a mere adjunct. 


more intimate knowledge of the pupils’ home 
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surroundings on the part of the teacher, and 
the development of a bond of sympathy and co- 
operation between home and school. Numerous 
other very important contributions to school 
efficiency will follow this plan of making the 
school the unit, the social center of the com- 
munity. 


In conclusion: the school board which really 
desires ta be a factor in educational “efficiency,” 
will not lack for opportunities of so becoming 
if its members will steadfastly labor toward 
such adaptation of the school to individual and 
ecmmunity needs, as will result in giving to the 


children the fullest opportunity for the fullest 
life. 


Humidity of the Air in Schoolrooms 


Jacques W. Redway, Member, Board of Education, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


In many respects the humidity of the air in 
a living room is of more importance than its 
temperature. For bodily comfort, as well as 
mental efficiency, the moisture of the air in a 
classroom should not exceed 80 per cent, and it 
should not be less than 50 per cent. Between 
these limits the air is comfortable; beyond 
either limit it begins to be uncomfortable. 

Materially, below 45 per cent a sensation of 
dryness affects lips, nostrils, and throat. Young 
children are especially subject to disturbance 
of the respiratory functions as a result of 
breathing very dry air; adults find sensitiveness 
to temperature greatly increased. Out of doors, 
one may be uncomfortably hot in the sun and 
uncomfortably cold in the shade. Indoors, a 
temperature of 66 degrees may be too cold, while 
at 70 degrees the room may seem too warm. 
With the moisture at 70 per cent, the difference 
in temperature would be barely noticeable. 

Very moist air is also uncomfortable. With 
very moist air at a temperature of 85 degrees, 
evaporation at the skin practically ceases and 
the resulting lassitude is a powerful preventive 
both of mental and of bodily exertion. In moist, 
tropical regions business is practically sus- 
pended during the hottest part of the day; in- 


deed, active business is out of the question be- 
cause of bodily discomfort. 

I have made occasional use of the hygroineter 
in testing the humidity of the air in both living 
rooms and schoolrooms during the times when 
the buildings were heated. The measurements 
were not precise, but the hygrometer was not 
more than three per cent out of the way when 
eompared with sling psychrometer tests, and 
aimost always it overrated the percentage of 
moisture. As a rule the humidity measured 
from 35 to 40 per cent. If the building is 
heated by a hot-air furnace the humidity will 
usually measure as low as 28 per cent and, at 
times, even lower. 

sut hygrometer measurements are unneces- 
sary to demonstrate the fact of insufficient 
moisture in the air, as the following will show: 
A classroom 25x20x10 filled with saturated air 
at a temperature of 70 degrees would contain 
approximately 5.7 pounds of water vapor; with 
the humidity at 80 per cent, there would be 4.5 
pounds. Now the air drawn in at the intake 
during winter is cold. If at a temperature of 
31 degrees, every 5,000 cubic feet, or roomful 
of air delivered, cannot contain more than one 
pound of water vapor, and almost always it con- 
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tains much less; so in being warmed to 68 
degrees it becomes very dry. The humidity of 
such air is necessarily down to about 3v per 
cent. The percentage would be lower were it 
not that the moisture is materially increased by 
evaporation from the bodies of the children. 

There is no necessity for such a éondition. 
Ii the building is steam heated, a jet of live 
steam may be released above the tempering coils 
that warm the air. If the building is hot-air 
heated the air should be mechanically sprayed; 
surface evaporation from a water box is not 
sufficiently rapid to moisten the air. By far the 
best way to supply clean, moist air, however, is 
to force it thru a spraying box. designed for 
the purpose. 

If the air in a room of the dimensions noted 
is replaced every twenty minutes, then at least 
one pound of water vapor should be delivered in 
the air every twenty minutes. Good, clean air 
costs no more than dirty air. The cost of deliv- 
ering clean air properly moistened is next to 
nothing. 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and other cities and 
boroughs in Pennsylvania are confronted with 
the problem of immediately providing accom- 
modations, teachers, ete., for great numbers of 
chi'dren between 14 and 16 years of age, who 
will return to school in continuation classes. 
The problem is unique and difficult, but should 
be welcomed with pleasure. It is a distinct 
educational advance in that the new child labor 
law of the Keystone State involves eight hours 
of weekly instruction. The task should be 
viewed as a privilege, not a burden. 


Bangor, Me. The girls of the graduating class 
wore dresses costing $3 each, including the m@ 
terial and making. 
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PLEASE GIVE US AN OPPORTUNITY TO QUOTE ON YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO. 


1234-48 Fullerton Avenue 
TELEPHONE LINCOLN 7381 


Chicago 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Take the Northwestern Elevated to Fullerton Avenue Station, three and one-half blocks West 
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NEW CALIFORNIA LAWS. 
The California state legislature recently passed 
& number of bills for the benefit of the educa- 
tional institutions of the Golden Gate State. 


Senate Bill 1218 provides that aliens who have 
declared their intention of becoming citizens of 
the United States may be employed in the public 
schools of the state, or in other schools supported 
in whole or in part by the state. Persons who 
do not secure their certificates of naturalization 
Within six months after they are entitled to 
secure them, will not be considered as having in- 
tentions in that direction. Native born women 
who have married foreigners may be employed in 
the schools. The act exempts teachers in col- 
leges and universities from the penalties of the 
Same. It also validates all salaries paid to alien 
teachers upon account of service rendered. 


Senate Bill 427 adds a new section providing 
that a school district may employ one “home 
teacher” for every 500 units of average attend- 
ance. Such home teachers will work in the 
homes cf the pupils, instructing children and 
adults when necessary in matters relating to 


school attendance and preparation in sanitation, 
English, household duties and citizenship. They 
will be paid out of the special school fund. The 
act is an effective means for assisting immigrants 
to understand and appreciate American institu- 
tions 

Senate Bill 236 provides for the establishment 
and maintenance of vocational courses and 
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schools by local boards of education, to encourage 
the pursuance of such practical subjects as agri- 
culture, industrial education, trade and commer- 
cial subjects. The vocations are defined as non- 
professional, money producing including house- 
hold arts and agriculture. The local board is 
empowered to establish day or evening schools 
in continuation subjects, and vocational courses 
in regular day schools. 

It is provided that regularly employed boys 
under 17 years of age shall attend vocational 
courses for four hours per week; that unem- 
ployed boys may be compelled to attend voca- 
tional schools or classes for a part of a day, or 
for a whole day. 

No school district may receive aid from the 
state for vocational courses until the same has 
been approved by the state board of education. 
Teachers of such courses must have a minimum 
of three years’ experience as journeymen or its 
equivalent in the occupations they teach. School 
districts must make application for approval of 
their courses immediately upon organization or 
immediately after this act goes into effect. Voca- 
tional courses must occupy 150 minutes per day, 
for a period of two years or an equivalent of 
time. State aid may not be given for typewriting, 
stenography, shorthand or bookkeeping except 
when given as supplements to other major voca- 
tional courses. 

Local boards may be required by the state 
board of education to appoint vocational advisory 
boards, membership to consist of an equal num- 


ber of employes and employers familiar with the 
occupations which they are to represent. These 
will counsel with and advise the local boards in 
the problem of making the course or courses as 
practical as possible. The local districts must 
make vocational surveys to discover the voca- 
tional possibilities and the need of the commun- 
ity. Where the product of students of vocational 
classes may be in competition with that of jour- 
neymen mechanics, a board of appraisement may 
be appointed to determine the difference in cost. 
The amount of the difference shall be paid by 
the manufacturer, employer or other person or 
establishment benefited, into the special fund of 
the local school district. Vocational students may 
not be used as strikebreakers. 


A NEW TAXATION LAW. 

New Mexico has recently enacted into law a 
bill providing for a tax of one-half a mill on all 
taxable property in the state. The tax money 
is to be added to the state current school fund 
and is to be apportioned to the various counties 
in accordance with the number of children of 
school age in the county. 


School directors in each rural district must, on 
the first day of May of each year, send to the 
county superintendent an estimate of the amount 
of funds necessary for conducting the schools for 
the ensuing year. After approval, the estimate 
must be sent to the county commissioners. In 
municipal districts, the boards are required to 
send the estimates direct to the county commis- 
sioners. 


The board of county commissioners is required 
to levy a tax upon all taxable property in the 
county, sufficient to produce funds to support and 
maintain schools in municipal districts and in 
rural districts. They must employ at least four 
teachers for a period of nine months in munic- 
ipal districts and seven months in rural districts. 
Not more than $60 per month shall be expended 
for instructional purposes where the teacher 
holds a third-grade certificate, nor more than $75 
per month where the teacher holds a second-grade 
certificate, and not more than $90 where the 
teacher holds a first-grade or higher certificate. 
No rural district shall be entitled to apportion- 
ment for more than one teacher for each fifty 
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School Requirements Demand 


That the interiors be painted so as to insure 
A dull tone wall finished in approved school colors. 


A surface that is absolutely washable. 


An economical, 


durable finish that need not be 


removed to repaint. 


A non-porous, yet elastic, surface that offers no 


lodgment for germ laden, dust particles. 


In Other Words— 


poisonous. 





children. Money for the purchase of land and 
the erection and repair of school buildings must 
be raised by taxes in the local districts. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW LAWS. 

The New York state legislature has passed an 
amendment to the school law relative to vaccina- 
tion, providing for compulsory vaccination for 
admission to schools in cities of the first and 
second class. Whenever smallpox exists, in any 
other school district in the vicinity, the state 
commissioner of health must notify the school 
authorities. It is their duty to exclude from the 
schools all children who do not furnish a vacci- 
nation certificate from a certified physician. 

The Utah state legislature has passed a Dill 
providing for the organization of an educational 
school commission to be composed of the state 
superintendent, the attorney general and three 
persons appointed by the governor. This com- 
mission will make a study of the present school 
system and will submit a report to the governor 
in September, 1916, together with recommenda- 
tions for the reconstruction codification of the 
state school laws. Five hundred dollars has been 
appropriated to cover the expense of the study. 

The Vermont state legislature has passed a law 
codifying and amending the school laws. The 
state board of education will consist of five mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the governor for five- 
year terms. The board is charged with the gen- 
eral administration of the schools of the state 
and is required to appoint a state commissioner 
of education for an indefinite term, to fix his 
salary, to approve the appointment of the neces- 
sary state supervisors and to appoint school 
superintendents for union superintendency dis- 
tricts of one or more townships. Towns of 25 or 
more rural districts may appoint their own super- 
intendents. Those appointed by the state board 
will be paid entirely by the state, those appointed 
by the local towns $1,200 from the state and one- 
half of the salary paid in excess of $1,500. Each 
town is a unit in organization and management; 
districts smaller than a town are not recognized. 
The state board is required to adopt a course of 
study to be pursued by all schools and teachers 
which will be certified by the state. Certificates 
other than state certificates will not be recognized 
by the state boara. 
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Patek’s Egshelcote 


The standard, washable, dull finish oil paint for school interiors, 


meets all the requirments, is easily and quickly applied, has no offensive odor and is non- 
More economical than white lead and linseed oil. 


Egshelcote is made in twelve approved school colors and white. 
USED NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


Patek’s Egshelcote is carried in 1 and 5-gallon cans and barrels, ready for immediate shipment. 
FREE TRIAL QUANTITY. A quantity sufficient to make a thorough test will be sent gratis to schools on request. 


PATEK BROTHERS uikrrs 


Warehouses: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Des Moines, Minneapolis 


Governor Ferris of Michigan has failed to ap- 
prove the Culver seven-man school board bill gov- 
erning the election of members to the Detroit 
board of education. It is the opinion of the gov- 
ernor that the bill would plunge the schools 
deeper into politics because of its partisan char- 
acter. It is really a seven-ward bill controlled by 
the politicians and fosters straight party voting. 

Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania has re- 
cently vetoed a bill to amend the school code of 
1911, thru which it was proposed to validate cer- 
tain permanent certificates issued prior to 1911, 
and mandamusing the state department of in- 
struction to do this. 

It is the opinion of the governor that the school 
code, at the time of its adoption, provided fully 
for the professional spirit of the teachers and was 
intended to safeguard them in their rights. To 
admit to the professional corps at this time, a 
body of teachers which professional judgment at 
the passage of the code did not admit, would be 
reactionary and contrary to the best interests of 
the children in the schools. 

Section 1, of Act 257, Michigan Acts of 1913, 
has been amended to permit the use of moving 
picture machines in second-story auditoriums. 
It is provided that the act shall not apply to mov- 
ing picture exhibitions for religious, benevolent, 
educational and mechanical and scientific demon- 
strations, where a special sized moving picture 
machine is used, constructed for the sole use of 
non-inflammable films of such size and perfora- 
tions that standard films cannot be operated 
thereon. The auditorium must be made fireproof, 
with safeguards in the way of construction of 
the booth, etc. The law as it now stands, gives 
school authorities power to proceed with the in- 
stallation of motion picture apparatus. 

The New Hampshire legislature has recently 
passed two bills, one effective in August, 1916, 
and the other in 1917, providing for the pension- 
ing of teachers after long service. Women who 
have reached the age of 55 years, and who make 
application to the state superintendent after com- 
pleting thirty years’ service, fifteen of which have 
been in the state, may be retired. A pension of 
50 per cent of the average annual salary for the 
last five years of service is provided. Male teach- 
ers may be retired on the same terms after reach- 


Better by far. 
Ask for color chart. 


MILWAUKEE 
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ing the age of 60, and after completing 35 years 
of service. 

A recent enactment of the New Hampshire leg- 
islature is a bill making it the duty of the State 
Board of Health to investigate the sanitary con- 
ditions of school buildings upon complaint. If 
a building is found to be a menace, or likely to 
become such, the board is empowered to forbid 
the use of such building for school purposes, or 
to order such changes as will make it safe and 
sanitary. 

Thru a lack of twelve votes necessary to a 
majority, the Ohio bill for county uniformity of 
textbooks was defeated in the legislature. The 
purpose of the bill was to save school patrons of 
the county the enormous expense and trouble of 
buying new textbooks whenever they moved their 
families from one part of a county to another. 
It is alleged that politics had a share in defeating 
the measure, and that a certain textbook com- 
pany which had controlled 90 per cent of the 
rural schoolbook business in the past, had lobbied 
against it. 

A teachers’ retirement bill has been presented 
tc the Pennsylvania state legislature, which it is 
expected will pass because of the favorable senti- 
ment among the state school and legislative 
authorities. The cost of administration will be 
borne by the state, and the pension fund will be 
drawn: from the teachers. The latter overcomes 
the constitutional prohibition allowing pensions 
and gratuities only to persons in the military 
service. 

The state of Nevada has enacted a law provid- 
ing for the alteration and consolidation of school 
districts. Upon the petition of five residents, the 
State Board of Education may investigate the 
advisability of altering a district, and at an ad- 
vertised meeting may present a plan for the con- 
sideration of the question. If the board consid- 
ers an alteration advisable, the question may be 
submitted to the voters of the district, a majority 
vote being necessary to the passage of the resolu- 
tion. The bill provides for the disposition of 
property, the erection of buildings and the rais- 
ing of funds for school purposes. 

Chapter 254, of the Nevada laws of 1915, 
amends the provisions relative to the distribution 
of state school funds so that 40 per cent of each 

\Concluded on Page 40) 
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Won Duprin intl 


Self-RKeleasing Hire Exit Latches 


Why delay so important an item as equipping your extrance and exit doors with Han Duprin Latch Service? 


Now is the time to equip all your entrance and fire-escape doors of old schools with Han Buprin 


Devices. 


Many cities are now using hundreds of sets of 


Bon Buprin Devices—ask them for their experience and 
We will furnish you with a list of such 
cities upon application, as we publish no testimonials. 


maintenance cost. 


(1) Simple in construction. 
(2) Unexcelled in workmanship. 


(3) Strong to withstand severest handling. 
(4) Mechanism so well balanced that a mere child 


can operate. 


(5) Can not become blocked by accident or design. 
(6) Failure to operate is impossible. 
(7) We make a special device for every condition. 
(8) Expert advice at your command. 


(9) Thousands of these Latches in use on Schools, 
Hospitals, Churches, Theatres, Auditoriums, 
Factories, Department Stores, etc., etc. 


Sixty-three types, all prices. 
Hon Duprin. Any hardware dealer can furnish them. 


If your dealer is not posted write us direct, or ring up 
our Branch Office: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio.... 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo 

El Paso, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Nashville, Tenn 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash... 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Vancouver, B. C.... 
Montreal, Quebec 
Sidney, Australia 
London, England 


120-124 East Washington Street 


Our Branch Offices. 


John C. Bold 


Cincinnati Builders Material Co. 


E. B. Horne Co. 

...R. L. Watson 

H. W. Pring & Co. 

W. H. Clark 

C. C. Gaines 

Beaullieu & Applewhite 
W. H. Steele 

Geo. W. Ruth 

Grant Pulley & Hdwe. Co. 
T. B. & H. S. Hendrickson 
A. J. Capron 

Harris Bros. 

A. W. Pike & Co. 

W. E. Way 

F. T. Crowe & Co. 

F. T. Crowe & Co. 

..F. T. Crowe & Co. 


Mackenzie Bros. 

Wm. N. O’Neil Co. 
Building Specialties Co. 
F. Lindsay Thompson 
George Grant & Co. 


Specify and demand 


Beaullieu & Applewhite 



























Brewer & Scanlan 
Robert J. Gilkie 
Fred’k H. Roosa 
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INSIDE ELEVATION 
TYPE ‘‘B”’ 
Ask for 


Hon Buprin 
Catalog 12 C 
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“SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND” 
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Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


General Distributors 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“See Sweet’s Index” for Complete Specifications—pages 800-804, inclusive 
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The Advantages of 


Manual Training 


and the reasons why a manual training course in 
carpentry should be established in the schools of 
every town are fully stated in our booklet, “The 


Professor and the Saw.”’ 


It also contains valuable 


information about carpentry tools and how to con- SVG v "w° °° °v°Yv° Wr >v "°° °°’ ">>" °° °° p° v”w fv 7 *l—T—*F 


struct various useful things. 


lems arising from such a course. 


our experience at your disposal. 


Your public school cur- 
riculum is defective unless it includes a course in 
manual training which develops boys both physically 
and mentally, gives scope to their creative and con- 
structive faculties, teaches accuracy, handiness, and 
attention to detail, and makes boys many-sided men 
able to use skillfully both hands and brains. 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co. has devoted much 
time to the study of manual training problems, and 
welcomes an opportunity to aid you in the installa- 
tion of a carpentry course, or in the solving of prob- 
We offer you freely 
our co-operation and advice and shall be glad to put 


In vour school—you need this truly 
wonderful sharpener. 
get dull and wont break the pencil point— and 
two sets of them are now furnished so that the 
machine may be kept in constant operation. 
tool you can’t ‘get along without. 
pact, neat and handsomely nickeled. 
habits and prevents the mistakes due to indistinct pencil marks. 
Four inches high. 
Manufacturing Company, 326 Wells Street, Chicago. 
complete—with two sets of cutters and clamp—now only $2.00. 
No pencil sharpener is complete without two sets of cutters. 


Its fine steel cutters wont 


It’s a school 
It’s a little beauty—com- 
It encourages neat 


At your retailer's or from The Stewart 
y . 
Price 


Insist on the Stewart 


“Tf you want saws that cut like diamonds, 
Ask for saws that are branded SIMONDS.” 


Write for Booklet 5, ‘‘The Professor and the Saw,” 
which will be sent to you postpaid. 


Simonds Manufacturing Co. 


“ The Saw Makers”’ 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
5 Factories—11 Branches 


(Concluded from Page 38) 
county may be distributed on the basis of the 
number of teachers employed and 60 per cent on 
the school census basis. 

The Vermont state legislature has passed a 
amendment to the law providing for the condem- 
nation of school buildings. It reads as follows: 

“The State Board of Health may examine or 
cause to be examined a school building or an 
outhouse and condemn the same as unfit for occu- 
pation or use, and the building or outhouse so 
condemned by written notice served upon the 
chairman of the board of school directors or the 
person having such school in charge shall not be 
occupied or used until the same is repaired and 
the sanitary condition approved by the state 
board of health; provided that said board shall 
not issue any order, the compliance with which 
would necessitate the expenditure by a town in 
any one year for repairing or erecting school 
buildings of a sum in excess of twenty per cent 
of the grand list of the town. A person who 
violates a provision of this section shall be fined 
not more than fifty dollars nor less than five 
dollars.” 

The legislature of Missouri has recently passed 
a law giving to school authorities the free use 
of schoolhouses, buildings and grounds for the 
free discussion of public questions or of subjects 
of general interest, and for meetings of organiza- 
tions for civic, social and educational purposes. 

A law passed by the recent North Dakota legis- 
lature provides for a board of regents for the 
state university, the school of science, the state 
agricultural college, the normal schools, the nor- 
mal and industrial school, the school of forestry 
and such state educational institutions as may 
hereafter be established, to have general manage- 
ment and control of the institutions. 

The new laws of Wyoming provide for an an- 
nual school poll tax in each county for every 
person between the ages of 21 and 50 years; pro 
vide for the regulation of employment of chil- 
dren, prohibiting entrance into dangerous occu- 
pations, and of children under 16 years of age in 
places where intoxicating liquors are sold, or the 
employment of children under 14 years of age for 


more than 56 hours in a week; provide for the 
examination of children by teachers to discover 
cases of defective sight, hearing or diseases of the 
nose or throat; provide for annual state teachers’ 
institutes and the issuance of teachers’ certifi- 
cates. 


NEW STATE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. 

An appointment which has aroused enthusi- 
astic commendation is that of Samuel W. Sherrill 
of the East Tennessee Normal School as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Sherrill was selected by Governor 
Rye from a large list of candidates, and formally 
entered upon the office vacated by Mr. S. H. 
Thompson on April 9. 


Samuel Wells Sherrill was born Sept. 7, 1869, 





MR. 8. W. SHERRILL, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Tennessee, 
Nashville, Tenn 





near Maryville, Tenn. He received his educa- 
tion in the Maryville schools and Maryville Col. 
lege. He taught five years in the district schools 
and was for eight years superintendent of schools 
at Jonesboro. In 1905 he accepted the presi- 
dency of the Sweetwater Military Academy, and 
a year later became principal of the Allen Train- 
ing School. He remained two years, resigning 
to become superintendent at Trenton, Tenn. He 
served five years as superintendent at Paris. 

From Paris, Prof. Sherrill was called to the 
chair of psychology, methods and practice teach- 
ing at the East Tennessee Normal School which 
was then being established. 

Mr. Sherrill has become established at Nash- 
ville and will later move his family to that city. 


The east side schools of Aurora, IIl., recently 
held open house for the parents and friends of 
the schools. A special demonstration was given 
at the high school on the last evening of the 
week for the benefit of the fathers who could not 
visit the schools during the week. The regular 
classes were conducted and exhibitions of draw- 
ing, manual training and domestic science were 
on display. 

The federal government at Washington has 
notified the school authorities thruout the coun- 
try that children of immigrants will be com- 
pelled to enroll in some school immediately upon 
reaching a city. All children will be registered 
upon arrival and the information will be turned 
over to the respective boards of education. 


treenville, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a rule providing that students who have condi- 
tions in more than two studies, shall not be pro 
moted to the high school. Students enrolled in @ 
high school class who have more than two condi- 
tions may not be promoted to an advanced class. 


Charlotte, N. C. An employment bureau 18 
operated in connection with the commercial de 
partment of the high school. The bureau aims te 
provide positions for the students and to assist 
employers who are in need of temporary or per 
manent office help. Mr. O. Hughes and Mrs. 
Harry Ashbury are the instructors in charge. 
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School Sand Journal 


The Norton Liquid Door Check with Holder Arms 


Especially Adapted for School House Work 


- Main Arm. 


. Friction Head on 
Main Arm. 


. Fore Arm Loop. 


41 


Made in U.S. A. 


“Safety 
First” 


. Friction Head on 


Fore Arm. 


. Jack Screw. 


Patented 
Oct. 15, 1907 
Aug. 26, 1913 
Nov. 17, 1914 


. Adjusting Nut. 


F. Key to prevent screw 
from turning. 


Children cannot get 
caught in a door closed 
by the Norton Check. 
Uniform speed is what 
saves them. 


Three Reasons Why This Check Should Be Used on School House Doots 


Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which allows the 
children to go through a door without getting caught or injured. 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can be set for 


absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


adjustment at the latch. Also capable of checking the door in opening at about right angles. 
hold a door open when required. Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


3rd. The Holder Arm attachment for holding doors open at 


any point desired is automatic, a child can operate it. Just 
a push or pull holds or releases the door. 


Also adapted for 


doors opening at 180 degrees. 
How to Specify—Door Checks to be of the rack and pinion type designed to check the door all the way at any required speed, capable of a second 


Checks must also be of the Friction Holder Arm type to 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Dayton, Cleveland, New York, Kansas City, Cicero, and all principal 


cities are using the Norton Check on school house work. 


Send for full information. 


Norton Door Check Co. 


904 W. LAKE ST. 





Supt. L. R. Alderman of Portland, Ore., has 
entered into an agreement with Supt. G. L. Far- 
ley of Brockton, Mass., by which four of the best 
teachers in the respective school systems will be 
exchanged. The exchange will be for one year 
and the teachers selected will make a study of 
the schools to which they are sent. The plan 
aims to give the teachers opportunity to get new 
ideas and new viewpoints. 

Superintendent J. M. Gwinn of the New Or- 
leans Public Schools was authorized at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors to take the 
United States for his field and receive applica- 
tions for three male assistant superintendents or 
supervisors and one woman. For some time the 
Board has realized that the department of super- 
intendence was not sufficiently large to cope with 
the increases in the schools and the developments 
necessary under the new method of rating teach- 
ers. Superintendent Gwinn has now but two 
assistants, Nicholas Bauer and Paul B. Habans. 
Notwithstanding that the board must practice the 
closest economy to prevent a deficit it decided 
that more superintendence is absolutely neces- 
sary. The woman superintendent will be assigned 
to the kindergartens and there will be one of the 
new male superintendents assigned exclusively 
to negro schools. Superintendent Gwinn declared 
ai the meeting that the problem of educating 
the negro never has been solved and he believed 
with a special superintendent for the negro 
schools that much good results would be had and 
much valuable data obtained. 

The board declared that the superintendent 
should not be burdened with the necessity of 
supervising schools but left to devote all his time 
to the executive duties of his office. 

As a means of connecting the high school with 
local industries and of making it possible for 
students to continue in the high school, Supt. A. 


ik’. Harman of Selma, Ala., has addressed a letter 
to local business people asking that they give em- 
ployment to high school students during the 
summer. The letter points out the need of en- 
couraging boys and girls to continue in their edu- 
cation and shows that a definite service can be 
rendered to the community by profitable tempor- 
ary employment. 

West Springfield, Mass. A Go-To-School Week 
was conducted during the week beginning May 
24th. The regular school schedule was main- 
tained so that parents and friends might see 
what the pupils were doing. 

The program of events included exhibits of 
sewing, manual training, machineshop work, 
printing and regular classroom work. The even- 
ing sessions included exercises in the assembly 
halls, special exercises in reading, recitations, 
music and classes in sewing, manual training, 
shopwork and printing. 

Great Falls, Mont. Savings deposits of school 
children during the last year have reached $6,000. 
Over 60 per cent of the pupils are depositors. 

A survey of the graduates of the grammar 
schools of Rochester, N. Y., has recently been 
completed by Mr. Joseph P. O’Hern, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools. The statistics show 
that 727 pupils were graduated from the gram- 
mar schools as against 627 last year. This year 
77 per cent of the graduates will enter the high 
school as against 66 per cent in 1913. The stu- 
dents will be distributed as follows: 290 in the 
East High School; 191 in the West High School; 
seventeen in the vocational school; 32 in the 
shop school; eleven in the junior high school and 
fourteen in the business school. 

Of the whole number, 72 will go to work during 
vacation, 22 will stay at home, 44 are undecided 
and six will leave the city. The board will de- 
vote itself particularly to the 138 pupils who in- 
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tend to work, to stay at home or are in doubt 
as to their future course, in an effort to keep 
them in higher education either in high, voca- 
tional or shop school. The following letter has 
been addressed to the parents of pupils who have 
indicated their intention of ending their edu- 
cation: 

“I am told that ———— is to leave school and 
go to work. Boys who do this before they are 
18 years of age are, as a rule, the ones who make 
lcw wages, have poor health, do not keep good 
jobs, get into bad habits, and often fail in nearly 
all they do. To choose the best life work for a 
boy or girl, great care and thought are needed 
and more time in school. 

“Every day spent in school is worth a great 
deal of money when thought of for a life time. 
A careful study of children in many cities shows 
that each year in school adds one-fourth more to 
the daily wages. The wages of boys who finish 
the shop school are more than double the wages 
of boys who do not. 

“The Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
and Technical Education shows that those boys 
who enter shops at the age of 14 years, at 25 
receive $12 or $13 per week, as much as they 
ever receive and that those who have technical 
school training, entering industrial work at about 
18 years of age, at the age of 25 receive as much 
as $30 per week and have successive advancement 
ahead of them. 

“You know our interest in ——. If you think 
that he must go to work now come to the school 
and let me consult with you as to the best kind 
of work for him.” 

In a recent monthly report to the school board 
of Providence, R. I., Supt. I. O. Winslow called 
attention to the need of more adequate super- 
vision in the subjects of penmanship, drawing 
and physical culture. The penmanship of pupils 
in the schools has been of a low standard because 
of a lack of expert supervision. The appointment 
of a director of drawing has been delayed await- 
ing the time when the subject can be combined 
with manual training and household arts under 
one supervisor. 

At present, there is one director of physical 
culture for the entire city. The superintendent 
urges that provision be made for systematic 
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Write for our new Catalog 
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They are fireproof, 
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physical training of the older boys and girls and 
for the appointment of at least one director for 
this work. 

St. Louis, Mo. Anticipating an enrollment of 
7,500 for the white high schools with the opening 
of school in September, the superintendent and 
the school board have made plans for accommo- 
dating this large influx of students. 

The first action toward this end will be changes 
in district boundaries looking to the convenience 
ot the pupils. The second change will be in the 
time schedule. The daily program will be ex- 
tended from seven to eight periods, making pos- 
sible four laboratory periods and added efficiency 
for this department. The additional period in 
other subjects, together with the increased effi- 
ciency in laboratory subjects, would give in- 
creased capacity to each high school building of 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. This will 
be equivalent to adding another high school to 
the school plant. Teachers will not be assigned 
to more classes than they can teach well. 

Pupils may be excused from reporting before 
the time necessary for their classes and may be 
excused in the afternoon after the completion of 
the last period of work. 

Pupils of the two and one-half year courses 
will be expected to give the usual amount of time 
to school work, namely, ten periods of 45 min- 
ates, and thirty minutes for lunch. 

Supt. Charles W. Bickford of Manchester, N. 
H., recently issued 7,500 invitation cards to the 
men of the city for a Men’s Week in the schools. 
The aim of the Men’s Week was to get the men 
of the city in touch with the school work and to 
let them see what the schools are doing and how 
they are conducied. No special program was 
carried out, but the classes were in regular 
session. 

The school census taken by the Spokane school 
authorities during the month of May includes an 
elaborate tabulation concerning the vocational in- 
tentions of children in the schools and of chil- 
dren of school age in the industries. The in- 
formation has been collected for the purpose of 
readjusting the courses in the upper grades and 
in the high schools so as to contribute to greater 
vocational efficiency. 

The board of education of Oakland, Cal., has 
employed Prof. E. P. Cubberly of Stanford Uni- 


versity, Stanford, Cal., to conduct a survey of the 
public school system. The survey will in all 
probability be conducted similar to the one in 
Los Angeles which is said to have resulted in 
improved efficiency and better finances of the 
school department. 

The National Foreign Trade Council, thru its 
committee on Commercial Education for Foreign 
Trade, has begun a nation-wide study of the effi- 
ciency of commercial education in meeting the 
need of firms and persons engaged in export and 
import trade. The committee is headed by Mr. 
Wallace D. Simmons, President of the Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, and includes five 
important businessmen and three university pro- 
fessors engaged in commercial education. A 
questionnaire has been sent to the heads of a 
thousand firms engaged in foreign trade to learn 
the shortcomings of the present system of com- 
mercial education and to seek suggestions for 
language study, accounting and clerical work in 
both high schools and colleges. The facts result- 
ing from the inquiry will be published and will be 
available for the use of schoolmen thru Mr. R. H. 
Patchin, Secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, 64 Stone St., New York City. 

The school board of Lake Charles, La., has 
unanimously re-elected Supt. James N. Yeager 
and by resolution has given the superintendent 
full authority in the selection of teachers. 

After a recent study with a committee of teach- 
ers Superintendent R. O. Stoops of the Joliet, Ill1., 
schools has reported that a new system of sup- 
plementary reading will be put into effect in the 
fall. Every schoolroom which has a fifth, sixth, 
seventh or eighth grade will be furnished with 
a library of its own, and at least twenty books 
will be purchased for each room this year. 

Many of the Joliet schools are outside of the 
city limits and the pupils do not have the privi- 
leges of the public library. Those who do not 
bave this privilege often make mistakes in select- 
ing books. The school superintendent and his 
committee has reviewed scores of books, and 
chosen from them a set of twenty for each grade, 
which they consider the best books for children 
of that grade to read. The books will be the best 
historical novels, geographical novels, nature 
stories and children’s literature that can be ob- 
tained. 


NEW YORK: 921 Vanderbilt Bldg. 


Children in each grade will be required to read 
these books during the year, and will report on 
them on printed report blanks which will be 
furnished them. Thus each teacher will have an 
index of the supplementary books each child has 
read. About fifty-six rooms will be supplied with 
these books, and the cost will be more than 
$500.00. The system will be used only in the four 
upper grades. 


Atlanta, Ga. An appropriation has been made 
for the maintenance of a summer school for 
pupils who have failed of promotion during the 
past year. 


Chicago, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
resolution providing that advances of teachers 
from lower to higher promotional groups shall 
date from January and June. Advances falling 
between June and January must be dated from 
January first, and those from January to June 
rust be dated from June first. It has been the 
custom for teachers to pass automatically into a 
higher promotional group after they have been 
seven years in a lower one. Such an advance en- 
titles them to promotional credits or to raises in 
salary. In transferring from one group to an- 
other, a number of teachers whose credits should 
begin with some month between January and 
June must lose this and also must wait until the 
following January or June before they can re 
ceive the proper recognition. The advantages of 
the new plan are that it will obviate a minimum 
toss of $5 to such teachers and will save a great 
deal of bookkeeping. 

Holyoke, Mass. The girls of the senior class 
at the commencement exercises were gowned in 
white muslin dresses, the cost of which was fifty 
cents a yard. Flowers and gloves were elim- 
inated. At the class day exercises, colored or 
flowered dresses were worn. 

New Castle, Pa. Beginning next September, 
courses in Spanish, elementary science, domestic 
science, ancient history and commercial work (4 
years) will be introduced. Graduates of the lat- 
ter will be entitled to a diploma the same as the 
graduates of the other courses. 

Lynn, Mass. The boys of the senior class ap 
peared at commencement in white flannel trous 
ers and blue serge coats, and the girls in simple 
white dresses with no adornments. 
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Last Longer Than a 
school Year 


Thus providing the Maximum Protection to the text-books every day of 
school use from September to June. 


A Cover that wears out before a school year and has to be replaced leaves the book without 
protection during the period the Cover is wearing out. 


All HOLDEN COVERS are Strictly One Piece 


Easily Adjusted 
Absolutely Sanitary 


3 Grades of Material 


3 Prices—$13.50 per M. 
10.00 per M. 


8.50 per M. 


SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


MEASURING THE EFFICIENCY OF 
TEACHERS. 


The columns of the ScHooLt BOARD JOURNAL 
have frequently contained plans for the rating of 
teachers as a basis of continuance in the ser- 
vice, of increases in salary and of promotions in 
the schools. The purpose of all these plans has 
been to formulate a more or iess definite objec- 
tive test of the many tangible and intangible 
qualities which the teacher and her work must 
possess if the children are to benefit from the in- 
struction which they receive. 

Mr. Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent of 
Illinois, points to a danger which is always pres- 
ent in the application of any plan, which leaves 
out of consideration the supervisor’s own objec- 
tive judgment and some definite knowledge of 
the success of the class. He writes: 


“Teaching is not an exact science. In fact it is 
not a science at all. Its phenomena cannot be 
measured in those exact ways essential to the 
organization of a real science. To be sure we 
apply measures to determine the quantity as well 
as the quality of the products of instruction. 
Such measurements yield the more reliable in- 
formation when applied to the quantity of knowl- 
edge or skill resulting from the teaching process. 
Every attempt to measure the quality of a par- 
ticular teacher’s work shows the danger of rely- 
ing upon any one method of determining its 
value. 

“Recently, a person with unusual fitness for 
passing upon teaching ability and skill, asked a 
county superintendent to direct him to a country 
school, taught by one of his best teachers, and 
to one taught by one of his poorest teachers. 
The county superintendent was not a little sur- 
prised to find that the visitor thought that the 
standing of the two teachers visited should be 
reversed. Now the easiest explanation of the 
radical difference in estimates of these two teach- 
ers by these two judges is that they used differ- 
ent standards of measurement. No doubt that 
does have something to do with it, but there are 
several other elements. One of the teachers was 
of that modest, conscientious, sensitive type 
which does its best work every day in the week 
when visitors are not present, but which is 
greatly embarrassed and confused by the presence 


of strangers. (I have seen several such teachers 
develop marked cases of stage fright.) The other 
teacher belonged to that very small class of 
lazy, careless persons who show spirit and mettle 
and mastery only when they are performing be- 
fore the band stand. One visit might not reveal 
the relative strength and weakness of these two 
teachers. Here, no doubt, is a part of the ex- 
planation of the difference in the judgment of 
these two experts.” 


TEACHERS. 

Cincinnati, O. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
R. J. Condon, the school board has ordered that 
the professional rating of principals be made on 
the basis of ability, value of work performed, use 
of opportunities and professional interest. Prin- 
cipals are required to keep up to the rating given 
them. 

The salaries for principals and supervisors will 
be as follows: Those recommended for first grade, 
with three or more years’ experience, $2,600 per 
year, provided they are reappointed; those who 
have served less than three years, $2,500; those 
who have not received the maximum salary, will 
be given an increase of $100 over that to which 
they are entitled under the new schedule. 

Kansas City, Mo. A school for the training of 
elementary teachers has been opened by the Lon- 
gan School. The course will be of a high stand- 
ard and will cover two years in the theory of 
teaching and allied subjects. The school is open 
to graduates of academies and high schools who 
can show good grades in preparatory work, a 
knowledge of the list of required subjects, good 
heaith and pleasing personality. Thru the pro- 
visions of a state law, the school is entitled to 
about $20,000 in state aid for normal training. 

Newport, O. The school board has offered an 
increase of $10 to every teacher who attends a 
summer session of a normal training school. 

Seattle, Wash. Upon the suggestion of the 
medical examiner, the school board has ruled 
that teachers must undergo physical examina- 
tions to determine their fitness for teaching. 
Teachers who are absent for thirty days or more, 
because of sickness, are required to certify that 
they are in sound health and fit for teaching. 
Certificates of family physicians are accepted, but 
such physicians must issue final certificates of 
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fitness, and must enter the same in the record 
book. 

Denison, Tex. The school board has passed a 
rule providing that increases in salary for teach- 
ers shall be based upon efficiency and professional 
interest. In the past, teachers were paid accord- 
ing to the length of service in the schools. 

The Senate of the Pennsylvania legislature, by 
a vote of 27 to 8, passed the bill providing that 
teachers in the schools of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh shall be promoted or transferred from an 
eligible list. The bill makes promotions depend- 
ent on efficiency. 


USE OF THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 

A larger use of the schoolhouse for social, 
recreational, educational and civic purposes 
should be encouraged. The schoolhouses belong 
to all the people and should be open to all the 
people upon equal terms: 

As Civic Centers—For the free discussion of all 
matters relating to local and city improvement 
and for the non-partisan consideration of all civic 
questions. 

As Recreational Centers—Especially for the 
younger members of the community; to include 
the use of the baths and gymnasiums; for games, 
sports and other physical recreations; the use of 
classrooms and halls for music, dramatic and 
other recreational activities; and for more dis- 
tinct social purposes. 

As Educational Centers—In which the more 
specific educational facilities and equipment may 
be used by classes or groups of younger or older 
people in any direction which makes for in- 
creased intelligence and for greater economic and 
educational efficiency. 

As Social Centers—In which the community 
may undertake a larger social service in behalf 
of its members—stations from which groups and 
organizations of social workers may prosecute a 
non-partisan and non-sectarian work for the 
improvement of the social and economic condi- 
tions of the neighborhood; rendering any service 
which may help to improve the condition of the 
homes; giving assistance to the needy; dis- 
seminating information; helping to employment; 
and in general affording the community in its 
organized capacity an opportunity to serve in a 
large measure the needs of its individual mem- 


bers. Randall J. Condon. 
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Our Maple Benches—built of Northern Michigan stock— 
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Sewing Equipment 
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‘“‘Grand Rapids’’ No. 100 Wood Turning Lathe 
ES—this is a strictly new lathe. It has 
only been on the market a short time. 
We admit the above facts— But— 


This lathe was designed and built by men 
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Manual ‘Training purposes Is Built 
Right and Guaranteed. 
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Equipment and to place your 
order for whatever will be needed 
when School opens in the fall. 
Many schools are sadly unready 
when the fall term opens, handi- 
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Argenta, Ark. Beginning next September, a 
four-year business course will be introduced in 
the high school. 

Principal T. R. Cole of the Broadway High 
School, Seattle, Wash., recently presented to the 
board his recommendations concerning class 
separation as he had had opportunity to view it 
in practice during the past year. The following 
were his recommendations: 

That we continue as far as possible to separate 
all the science classes. An improvement has been 
made in the adaptation of this subject to boys 
and girls. 

That we separate the English classes for the 
first two years. There is little to be gained after 
the first two years by separating classes, and 
much to be lost by not having mixed classes. 

That we continue to separate the classes in 
mathematics. 

That history classes be separated for the first 
year. The nature of our government and society 
makes it an advantage to have the advanced his- 
tory work taught to boys and girls together. 

That no separate classes be formed in the 
foreign languages. No benefits have been noted 
from the separate classes in these subjects and it 
is difficult to arrange them owing to size. 

That no commercial classes be separated owing 
to the nature of the work. 

The manual training work separates itself. 

In speaking of the separate classes, Mr. Cole 
said it should be the general policy to assign men 
teachers for boys’ classes and women for the girls’ 
classes. Exception is made in cases where 


women are better fitted than men for beginning 
pupils, and also in those cases where girls may 
be benefited thru men instructors. 

Reports from the teachers on the success of 
separate classes were received from 53 of the 
entire n»mber. The remainder have had all boys’ 
or all girls’ work or have no opinion formulated. 
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Twenty-four teachers favor separate classes, of 
which one-fourth are teaching science subjects. 
Nearly all the others are handling first or second 
year work. 


The following are some of the opinions given 
by the instructors who are competent to judge: 

“*There is more freedom in talking and, I 
think, also in thinking.’ 

“In physics I have been able to leave out much 
of the most difficult part for the girls and to do 
more extensive work in the parts in which they 
are naturally most interested. The work of the 
toys has been made to include a great deal that 
I have never found time to touch in mixed 
classes. I would say that boys have done 30 to 40 
per cent more work than in mixed classes. The 
brighter girls have probably lost the fund of out- 
side information, applications, etc., that the boys 
contribute to the recitation.’ 

“*The standards in a class are nearer what 
they ought to be as a unit of ability.’ 

Seventeen teachers are opposed to separate 
ciasses, and twelve have seen no beneficial results 
Some of the reasons given by these latter follow: 

“I do not find separate classes helpful for in- 
tellectual reasons. The girls are too much given 
to merely memorizing, and the boys to discussing 
and generalizing from insufficient data. 

“Discipline is harder in the boys’ classes. The 
boys are not so careful as to body posture and 
general courtesy when alone. 

“As a parent of two girls at Broadway, I feel 
a distinct loss to them, in that they are deprived 
of the privilege of having any men teachers ex- 
cept in rare instances. 

“My girls have missed the practical suggestions 
contributed by the boys, and my boys have lost 
the tone and idealism offered by girls. 

“Separate classes have destroyed variety of in- 
terpretation in the study of English literature 

(advanced classes). 

“Girls’ classes are too inert. I miss the energy 
contributed by the boys.” 

Ludington, Mich. The tuition for non-resident 
pupils has been raised from $20 to $30 per year, 
the fees to be payable semi-annually in advance. 

Chickasha, Okla. Caps and gowns were worn 
by the “1915” Senior Class of the high school at 
their graduating exercises this year. This will be 
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out and perfected. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


the order for all subsequent graduating exercises 
in the school. 

The school board of St. Albans, Vt., has adopted 
a recommendation providing that the high school 
be conducted next September on the continuous 
session plan. Nine recitation periods of 45 min- 
utes each, and one assembly period will be possi- 
ble, with two consecutive intermission periods 
of 45 minutes each for both teachers and pupils. 

Clinton, Ill. A four-year commercial course 
has been introduced in the high school. The 
course of study will be as follows: 

First year, English, algebra, commercial arith- 
metic, commercial geography and industrial his- 
tery; second year, English, geometry, bookkeep- 
ing and business methods and one elective; third 
year, English, business English, shorthand and 
typewriting and chemistry or physics; fourth 
year, English, American history, civics or eco- 
nomics and commercial law, shorthand and type- 
writing. 

Adrian, Mich. The public school system has 
been reorganized on the six-and-six plan, provid- 
ing for a Junior High School comprising the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades, and a Senior 
High School consisting of the second, third and 
fourth years of the regular high school. The 
feculty of the Junior High School will consist of 
sixteen members, four of whom will be special 
instructors, and four part-time instructors from 
the Senior High School. 

The subjects for the Junior High School will 
include a course in citizenship replacing ancient 
history; a course in general science embracing 
science, chemistry, geology, botany, physiology, 
physiography, zoology and natural science; Latin 
and German for the eighth and ninth grades; 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, domestic 
science, manual training, grammar, physiology 
and drawing will be required for the seventh 
grades and music and physical training will be 
elective; in the eighth grade, reading, spelling, 
arithmetic and history are the required subjects, 
while domestic science, manual training, gram- 
mar, physiology, drawing, music, Latin, German 
and physical training may be elected. In the 
ninth grade, English and citizenship will be re 
quired and the elective subjects will be commer- 
cial arithmetic, domestic science, manual train- 
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ing, general science, mechanical drawing, music, 
Latin, German and physical training. The num- 
ber of required subjects is four and no pupil is 
permitted to take more than four subjects unless 
especially permitted. 

Upon the suggestion of the principal of the 
high school, the school board of Mason City, Ia., 
has established an all-year high school as an 
experiment. It is required that at least 150 
students shall agree to enroll for the summer 
term. The advantages claimed for the plan are 
that the addition of twelve weeks to each of the 
three years will enable students to complete the 
course in three years. This will be an advan- 
tage to students who might not be able to remain 
for four years, and would save money both for 
the students and the board. 


SCHOOL INSPECTION. 

T. E. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools. 

The subjects of dental, nasal, aural, throat and 
eye inspections have been discussed from every 
viewpoint by educators for several years past. 
The faddists have urged every extravagant in- 
novation possible, claiming that the realization 
of their plans would provide a universal educa- 
tional panacea. They have now passed on to 
other subjects and the matter is left in the 
hands of the practical schoolman to work out 
for his own community as best he may. 

The purpose of this article is to sketch briefly 
the manner in which medical inspection is being 
handled in Coldwater, Mich., a typical little city 
of mixed agricultural, commercial and manufac- 
turing pursuits having a population of some 6,000 
and a school attendance of about 1,200, of whom 
950 children are in the grades. 

Two years ago, the campaign of the National 
Mouth Hygiene Association bore fruit in Cold- 
water, and an annual dental inspection was ar- 
ranged with the co-operation of the local den- 
tists. The board of education has been for sev- 
eral years composed of progressive young busi- 


hessmen and they readily co-operated in the 
movement. The dentists were assigned to the 
Various buildings. With the teachers’ assistance 


they were able to examine about 120 mouths in a 


session. Blanks furnished by the National Asso- 
ciation at $3 per thousand, were used. The dia- 


We invite correspondence regarding any kind 
or amount of plumbing fixtures for school use. 
We furnish complete installations, every fix- 
ture and every part the product of one factory. 
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grams on the blanks permit rapid work. It has 
been found possible to cover the city in a little 
over half a day. 

The teachers have followed this work urging 
constant care of teeth, asking daily for the num- 
ber who have brushed their teeth. A prominent 
manufacturer of tooth paste has furnished for 
each child a sample tube of tooth paste and much 
literature. Inasmuch as a computation of the 
percentage of cavities appearing at any one in- 
spection would be an extremely arduous task, 
we have not attempted to make one. Despite 
this fact, a comparison has been made by the 
dentists who are unanimous in pronouncing a 
great improvement in the condition of the 
mouths. A more general use of the tooth brush 
and attention to the teeth is clearly discernible. 
The third inspection was completed in May, 1915, 
and the people are enthusiastic in their approval. 

Early this year, the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Branch County Health Society be- 
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gan agitating a more thoro inspection. A local 
eye-ear-nose-and-throat specialist offered to give 
an hour each day until the work was completed. 
We arranged to have the specialist give instruc- 
tion to the teachers in the use of eye charts and 
the watch-hearing test. The state furnishes us 
with eye charts and the school board purchased 
a stop watch for the use of the teachers. 

The following blank is used and a carbon copy 


is kept on file: 
eee er ain xy s 2 <a 
We BOOTER o.oo cc ccescosecccdesesesese -has been at 
my office to secure treatment of teeth. 
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WOLFE 


LINE OF SCHOOL 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Ability to stand hard and constant 
use without giving trouble has 
been built into them in every way 
that sixty years of experience 
could suggest. 
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The next step will be to secure, every two or 
three years, an examination of all children to dis- 
cover their physical defects for which treatment 
is necessary. All this is possible in the small 
city. We do not claim originality, or in fact, any 


special merit, except that we seem to be getting 
results. 


Promoting Go-To-School Week. 

As a means of promoting the annual go-to- 
school week, the faculty of the Mankato high 
school recently prepared and published a special 
issue of the high school paper, “The Otaknam.” 

The articles included: 

A general description of the Mankato school 
system, including statistics and an outline of the 
improvements which have been introduced in the 
schools during the past five years. The article 
was signed by the superintendent. 

Plans for the coming school year. A statement 
of the innovations which are to be made in the 
next school year. 

A description of the Agricultural Department 
of the high school. 

A description of the manual training exhibits 
and a brief outline of the principles and content 
of the manual training courses. 

A discussion of the courses in home economics. 

The record of the high school graduating class. 

A discussion of the work of the Commercial 
Department. 

An outline of the purposes and achievements 
of the Modern Language Department. 


Cincinnati, O. The manual training depart- 
ments of the elementary schools have been 
opened to the children “attending parochial 
schools. The classes will be admitted at times 
when regular classes are not using the shops and 
kitchens. 


Higginsville, Mo. Motion pictures have been 
adopted to correlate the work in English, history, 
mathematics, primary subjects and science. An 
Edison machine has been installed in a special 
room in each of the buildings. Higginsville is 
the first of the smaller towns of Missouri to 
adapt motion pictures to the regular subjects of 
the classroom. 



























_Protect your 
pupils’ health 


from the dangers of 
the ordinary type of 
drinking fountain as 
well as of the public 
drinking cup. 


This Book--- 
FREE 


gives authoritative facts 
and figures that prove 
the danger both of the 
“common cup” and the 
bubble fountain and 
show how it is absolute- 
ly eliminated in the 


J-M Sanitor Drinking Fountain 


The facts quoted from school and health authorities in this book show the 


bubble fountain is by no means the protection to health that it is com- 


monly supposed to be. 


clean and pure as a flowing spring! 


Get This Book——Free to You—-Read What Leading Educators and Health 
Officials Say-—Let Us Assist You in Your Pure Drinking Water Campaign 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New York and all 


IOWA. 

Daniel V. Massey, superintendent of Castana, 
lowa, schools, has made a careful survey of the 
consolidated schools in lowa. A questionnaire 
was sent to 79 of the consolidated schools by Mr. 
Massey. From these he received 42 replies. A 
few were rejected, while some were received in 
approximate numbers, therefore, were not abso- 
lutely accurate. They were, however, accurate 
enough to give a fair estimate of the present 
status of consolidation, which in condensed form 
is somewhat as follows: 
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Since the waste water falls back over the dis- 
charge nozzle from the drinker’s lips, contamination of the nozzle is easily 
possible, The facts shown and cases cited in this book, prove beyond 
question that the danger is a very real one. It is absolutely eliminated by 
the unique construction of the J-M Sanitor Drinking Fountain head—as 


Other Large Cities 
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After a careful study of school consolidation 
in the state of Iowa, Mr. Massey arrived at the 
following conclusions: 

1. Consolidation is taking place most rapidly 
in rural communities and in towns under 1,000 
inhabitants. It is solving the problem of educa- 
tion in the rural community and the small coun- 
try town. 

2. The smaller consolidated district is ten 
sections, the largest is 36 sections. The number 
of sections in the average consolidated district 
is 25.6. 

3. Two-thirds of the consolidated districts are 
irregular in form. 

4. Of 2,065 pupils attending the grades, 997 
pupils came from the country, or 43.4 per cent 
of consolidated graded school enrollment are 
country pupils. 

5. Of the high school enrollment 48 per cent 
are country pupils. 

6. The consolidated school attracts the coun- 
try pupil to nearly the same extent as it does 
the town pupil. 

7. The number of hacks used range from 1 to 
8. The average number of hacks for each con- 
solidated district is five. 

= The average number of pupils to each hack 
is 18. 

9. The longest ride of any child is nine miles 
(too long). 

10. The average length of route (out and 
back) is about nine miles, or 4% miles one way. 

11. The average number of applicants for posi- 
tion of driver is 2. 

12. The average salary for drivers is $50.31 
per month. 

13. The taxable value of the thirty districts 
ranges from $225,000 to $675,000. 

14. The value of school property after con- 
solidation ranges from $3,000 to $50,000. 

15. The value of school property before con- 
solidation ranged from nothing to $30,000. 

16. The tax levy in mills (under consolida- 
tion) ranges from 12.8 to 41.1, the average being 
25.5, while the medium is 23.4 mills. 


that will solve your drinking fountain problem 


Be prepared for the fall opening of your 
school with sanitary drinking fountains 
where disease germs cannot lodge. 


Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


solve your drinking problems for all time. 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
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17. The information concerning the average 
tax on 160 acres before and after consolidation is 
rather meager and given in approximate num- 
bers. From the material at hand the following 
results are obtainable: Of 10 cases reported, the 
average tax on 160 acres before consolidation was 
$75.20; after consolidation, $100.10. Therefore, 
the increased cost of taxes under consolidation is 
about $25 on a quarter section, or about 15 cents 
per acre. 

18. Only one reply was received showing the 
cost in mills before and after consolidation. 


Death of Mr. Scribner. 

E. E. Scribner, superintendent of schools at 
Ishpeming, Mich., died suddenly on May 18th, 
just after entering the school building where his 
office is located. He was 53 years of age. 

Mr. Scribner was born in Oswego, N. Y., April 
1, 1862. After completing his high school course, 
he entered Cornell University from which he was 
graduated in 1887. Upon the completion of his 
college course, he accepted the superintendency 
at Trumansburg, N. Y., and later went to Dun- 
kirk as head of the schoo] system in that city. 

In 1902, Mr. Scribner came to Ishpeming to 
head the public schools. During the thirteen 
years of his incumbency, he had compiled valu- 
able data concerning the students, with regard to 
their future vocations in life, and he was largely 
responsible for the proper selection of suitable 
lifework by a number of the boys and girls. In 
1913, Mr. Scribner was one of a select number 
of candidates who were favorably considered by 
the Milwaukee, Wis., board to fill the vacancy in 
the superintendent’s office. In recognition of his 
good work in the schools, the Ishpeming board 
had voted him an increase in salary for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Mr. Scribner was well known as an educator 
and military man thruout the state of Michigan. 
He was considered peculiarly fitted to give coun- 
sel regarding school matters and his advice was 
sought on a number of occasions. His relations 
with the students were most cordial and he took 
a great deal of interest in working for the wel- 
fare of every child in the schools. 

Mr. Scribner is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. 
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Sanitary Changes 


P : . 
bed Now is the time to change the old fixtures 
in your toilet for new, clean, spotless white 
AS Ebinger fixtures. This can be easily done with 
or 





very little expense. Send us a little plan of 
your toilet room, and we will give a suggestive 
layout, showing fixtures with the Ebinger 
ventilating system. 
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**EBCO”’ DRINKING FOUNTAINS, C-62, 
enameled bowl, with apron, concealed brackets, 
with or without self-closing valve 





Our Motto: 


B-29-S INDIVIDUAL CLOSET. Ventilated bowl, 


<6 ° e extended lip, semi-saddled oak, mahogany or whale-bone- 
B-24. Ventilated Automatic Seat Action Closet, positive Ventilation ite sanitary seat, automatic flushing valve especially 
flush valve, quartered oak seat and ventilated bow4, for adapted for absolute sanitation 
school, office, library buildings and public places. Insures 


Sanitation” 








PLATE C-61 RANGE FOUNTAIN. Ebinger Range Fountain insures pure 
drinking water. No possible chance for that old germ that was prevalent in the 
old drinking cup. 


PLATE A-3 URINAL. Ebinger Ventilated Wall Urinal of any num- 


ber of sections, designed for school house sanitation. 


THE CUTS ABOVE SHOWN ARE ONLY A FEW OF OUR FIXTURES. 
FOR COMPLETE LIST, SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Thos. Kelly & Bros. 


406 So. Kolmar Ave. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL FURNITURE IN 
SCOTLAND. 
(Continued from page 23) 

result that in the most of cases he asks for guid- 
ance in the various furnishing details. This is 
exactly as it should be, and my experience is 
that where the choice of fittings for classrooms 
is left in the hands of an experienced instructor, 
school authorities have little cause for regret. 
The sketches of the fittings shown in the line 
diagrams have been taken from a central tech- 
nical school where every head of a department 
has been consulted in the designing of the fur- 
niture. 

This may appear a very small matter to some 
people, still to those connected with the teach- 
ing profession it is everything; they know that 
it is almost impossible for the architect to learn 
the problems of the workshop school in the short 
time devoted to the planning of a building of 
this kind. 

In the fitting up of the various workshops 
some rooms require very few wood fittings be- 
yond a few fixtures and stools. 

In the fitting shops of the engineering 
branches, benches are required for the fixing of 
vises and a few of the hand appliances. These, 
as a rule, are set up on heavy frames at close 
intervals, and are covered with heavy tops built 
to form a trough immediately behind the work- 
ing top. 

In the p!umbing shop the benches are of two 
kinds: wall and floor benches. These have level 
tops and are built with framed supports so that 
the space underneath the working surface is 
miade up of drawers and “kit” cupboards. The 
corner of the top of the bench is furnished with 
a piece of angle iron, a detail of which is 
shown. 

The classrooms for this department are fitted 
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up with dual desks and a lecture table arranged 
for the demonstration of practical and theoret- 
ical lessons. 

In the cabinet department rooms are gener- 
ally fitted up for twenty students. The group 
consists of a room for furniture design, a carv- 
ing shop and cabinet workshops, with a small 
machineshop adjacent. In the cabinet work- 
room, the most favored fitting is the single 
bench, about four feet six inches long. 

In the boot-making department the wall 
benches, which are very simple, consist of work- 
ing tops with cupboard space underneath. The 
floor tables, which are about six feet long by 
three feet wide, with drawers in both ends, are 
used for cutting out. 

In the tailoring-room, on each side of the 
floor space, is a raised platform about twelve 
inches high, which forms the tailor’s working 
board. ‘The cutter’s instruction bench is a long 
table with a drawer cabinet in the middle of 
the one side. 

The lithography and printing departments 
have very little movable furniture, while in the 
bookbinding room are a few simple, square 
framed light tables, with stools, and a wall 
bench for the machines. 

In the bakery school we have several rooms 
consisting of the bakery lecture room, the bak- 
ery proper, with its ovens, the laboratory and 
the confectionery room. In these, the dual desk 
is mostly adopted for the classroom, while all 
the tables are of the type shown, with movable 
lower shelves and beech tops. These tops are 
bolted together so that they will not be easily 
affected by the moisture which the wood may 
retain. In this department all the walls are 
enamelled brick and the floors are seamless. All 
the fittings are on casters. A sketch of the 


tables used in the watch-making and instru- 
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Made from PURE IRON; Rust Resisting, Corrosion Defying Metal. 
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It will be necessary to carefully study details and specifications cover- 
ing the ‘“‘Nokorode” Sanitary Closet Partition, to gain a full appreciation 
of its value and understand its comparative low cost. 

It has many distinct mechanical features; such as special adjustable 
floor flanges, permanently tight interlocking joints (rivetless) and rein- 
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These are open tables 
with a row of drawers. A space for the lathe 
and treadle is provided in the center. On the 
middle of the top is a raised portion which is 
surrounded by a headed slip. 

In the textile department, which in a central 
institution covers a large floor space, we have 
the following rooms: Textile hand loom room, 
textile power loom room, weaving room, weav- 
ing lecture room, warping room, dyeing room 
and laboratory. In many of these the movable 
fittings are few and apart from the special ma- 
chines which they contain. The tables and 
chairs are of a general type. 

In the dyeing room, dye boxes are fitted. 
These are about four feet long, three feet wide 
and three feet high and are made of one and 
one-half inch yellow pine thruout. The sides, 
ends and bottoms are jointed together in the 
same way as the top of the bakery tables and all 
the joints are painted and caulked with hemp 
rcpe. 

The laboratory is fitted up with a complement 
of tables similar in pattern to those in the gen- 
eral laboratory. Porcelain sinks are fitted up 
at the end of each table. 

In the textile museum the floor tables have 
tops encased in glass as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The wall tables are of a similar pattern. 

The drawing rooms in the different depart- 
ments have tables fitted with flat tops and draw- 
ing board recesses which allow each pupil to 
store his board without leaving his seat. 

The table top, a detail of which is shown, is 
mounted on three ornamented cast iron supports 
which are fixed to the floor. 

In the laboratories, which are numerous in & 
building of this kind, four kinds of laboratory 
tables are shown. There is the pbysical labor- 
atory table which is required in all experimental 


ment room is shown. 
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M-1861 ‘““METRIC” 
With Exposed Tank 


closets. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 


Saving Water 


In 1908 the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was equipped with rod-acting water closets. In August, 1909, 
the change was made to Clow automatic closed tank water 
In all, forty-eight (48) water closets were installed. 
The summary below shows the consumption of water in gallons, 
and in dollars and cents for the years 1908, 1909 and 1910. The 
latter year, nothing but Clow automatic closets were in use. 


SUMMARY 


1908—14,392,500 gallons, at a total cost of $863.55 
1909— 8,610,000 gallons, at a total cost of 516.60 
1910— 3,172,500 gallons, at a total cost of 190.35 


A Saving of 350 Per Cent | 
The “METRIC” (Automatic) | 


‘“‘The Closet with the Measured  Flow’’—will do as well for YOU 
SEND FOR SCHOOL BOOK NO. 111 


The services of our Sanitary Engineering Dept. are always at your service 
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departments. This pattern, as a rule, has an 
open frame with several drawers and is built 
with a heavy teak top. On the top is built an 
open framed support for the hanging of pulleys 
and appliances in experimental mechanics. 

The mechanics’ laboratory table is about six 
feet square on the top. It has two tiers of draw- 
ers on each end with a cupboard sandwiched 
between. In many cases nine of these tables are 
fitted up in the one room. The number depends 
on the floor space, of which twenty feet should 
be allotted to each pupil. 

The chemical laboratory tables are elaborate 
in design and are fitted with sinks and water 
supply. 

These tables are framed together in two por- 
tions, and in being fitted up, a'clear space is left 
between each to allow the waste pipes to be set 
in position. The modern waste pipe for this 
class of work is of cast iron with glass enamel 
and is disconnected from the main waste by a 
trap of the anti-syphon type. 
forming the cupboards then screen off the waste 
Pipes from view. On the top of the tab'es are 
the chemical bottle stands. 


The enclosures 


In the construction of the general laboratory 
table at the present time the prevailing idea is 
to have the sinks at the end of the tables as 
shown in the line sketch. The surface of the 
table is left clear from side to side so as to give 
greater working space. 

To all laboratory departments are attached a 
balance room of which the all important balance 
table is the most prominent fitting. 

This fitting shou'd, as a rule, be supported on 
the walls of the building. The method of fixing 
the shelf on cast iron brackets run in with lead 
is a very good one. Of course, much depends 
on how the room is built but anything which 


M-1864 *““METRIC” 
Concealed Tank, Local Vent 





can be done to reduce the vibration of the table 
or shelf is worth attempting. 

No technical school in England is complete 
without its examination hall, and the matter is 
one which has troubled most architects. The 
type of furniture may seem a small matter, 
Still it must be considered that where a spe- 
cial room is set apart for this work, special fur- 
niture must be obtained. 

In the line sketch, the table shown is a fold- 
ing table so that the room can be arranged to 
meet the ideas of the different examining 
authorities. It permits also that the floor can 
be cleared at suited times for community pur- 
poses if desired. 

In the library and reading room the most 
important pieces of furniture are the book-cases 
and reading tables. Two patterns of reading 
tables are shown, one with a sloping top and 
one with a level top. Both are much used in 
school libraries. 

The furnishing of a Student’s Union room 
takes us to a wholly different problem from that 
met in ordinary school equipment. Here we 
must seek to reflect the hospitable spirit which 
the Student’s Union fosters after study hours. 
Such a room cannot be a success if it lacks the 
homelike quality, and if the furnishings do not 
make it comfortable but tiresome. 

The necessary condition of all school furni- 
ture is health and the absence of wrong forms 
and dirt, and artistic effects should not or need 
not be allowed to conflict with those primary 
considerations. 

HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Manchester, N. H. Beginning September first, 
the two-session plan will be put into operation in 
the high school. The change will require the 
hiring of seven additional teachers, three in Eng- 


lish, one in history, one in chemistry, one in 
physics, one in mathematics and one in geog- 
raphy. The principal has been relieved of teach- 
ing and will devote his entire time to administra- 
tive duties. 

Fall River, Mass. Upon the suggestion of the 
superintendent, the school board has adopted a 
list of credits to count toward diplomas in the 
high school. The list is an extension of that 
adopted last year and will be operative for all 
time. The list is as follows: 


One-half credit for class music; one-half for 
drawing; one-half for military drill for boys of 
the first year; one-half for ethics, provided that 
not more than one full credit shall count toward 
a diploma; one-half for rhetoricals and dramatics, 
only a full credit to count, and participation in 
such activities as basketball, baseball, football 
and debating. 

Glastonbury, Conn. The girls of the senior 
class at the graduation exercises were attired in 
white blouses, white skirts, red girdles, red hos- 
iery and white shoes. The boys wore white 
trousers, white shirts, red socks, red ties and 
white shoes. 

Peoria, Ill. The girls of the graduating classes 
of the Peoria High School and the Manual Train- 
ing High School were attired in uniform dresses 
at the commencement exercises. The girls in 
Peoria High wore white poplin Peter Thompson 
dresses with black ties. The girls in Manual 
Training High wore short-waisted, full-skirted 
dresses of seed voile, with low necks and short 
sleeves. The dresses were made in class and cost 
$1.50 each. 

Cincinnati, O. The new Bloom School, a build- 
ing to be completed before September, will be 
organized as a Junior High School. The building 
will house the grades from the first to the sixth, 
as an elementary school for the district. It will 
also house a four-year course including the 
seventh and eighth grades of the present school, 
and the first and second years of the high school. 
Two distinct courses will be offered in the Junior 
High School. One will be especially adapted to 
lead children into the industries and the other 
will be for admission to the third year of the 
high school. 
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Balopticon 


Price complete $30 — $47.50 


and up. 


and other high grade optical products 


Clear Pictures—Simple 
Operation—Variety of Uses 


These are the three vital features of a projec- 
tion lantern —and they reach their maximum 
in the wide range of models of the 


Bausch Jomb 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


For average class room work the Model C (illustrated) 
is an ideal equipment for lantern slide use. 
the new gas-filled Mazda Lamp—automatic and giv- 
ing the utmost illumination required. 
operation and perfect in both optics and mechanics. 


Other models——-for projecting opaque objects $35 


Write for information and for interesting 
descriptive |circulars about Balopticons. 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical ©. 
551 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading Makers in America of Microscopes, Photographic Lenses, Binoculars 


School Board Jounal 








It has 


Simple in 


information? 





FIRST-AID CABINETS. 

Writing in the “health column” of the’ Chicago 
Tribune, Dr. W. A. Evans, the well-known author- 
ity on hygiene, makes some very pertinent sug- 
gestions for the equipment of First-Aid Outfits 
in schools. Dr. Evans writes: 


In making up suggestions for a series of cab- 
inets for schools I have had the help of Dr. A. 
M. Harvey, surgeon to the Crane Company. 


It will be noticed that the equipment recom- 
mended for country schools is somewhat more 
complete than that for city schools. The reason 
is that relief from outside sources is not so easily 
had as in the case of city schools. When help is 
summoned from the outside it will be longer in 
arriving, and an injured child being transported 
home will have a longer trip. The country school 
must be more nearly self-sufficient, and therefore 
for it a fuller equipment is provided. 

In addition to the emergency cabinet I have 
added suggestions for some other equipment. 
This equipment will be found useful in promot- 
ing the efficiency and physical welfare of the 
students, but it cannot be classed as equipment 
needed for emergencies. 

Emergency Cabinet No. 1 (for one-room coun- 
try school, ten to forty pupils). 

Liquid green soap, one pound in two glass stop- 
pered bottles. 

One hand scrubbing brush. 

Towels, one-half dozen, three-quarters yard 
long, eighteen inches wide. 

Alcohol, one pound. 

Saturated solution of boric acid, one pound. 

Tincture of iodine, four ounces. 

Applicators, small jar of toothpicks with a 
small pledget of cotton on the end. 

Adhesive tape, one yard long, one inch wide. 

Two two-ounce bottles of antiseptic dusting 


powder (boro-chloretone, talcum, or some such 
powder). 

Sterile gauze (dry), one yard jar. 

Bandages, one and two inch, one dozen each. 

Safety pins, two dozen. 

Scissors, one pair, with a two-inch blade. 

Ointment, two two-ounce jars white precipitate 
of mercury. 

Aromatic spirits of ammonia, two two-ounce 
bottles. 

One-half pound of Epsom salts. 

One-half pound of cooking soda. 

Two ounces of syrup ipecac. 

Two ounces of diarrhea mixture. 

Two medicine glasses. 

Two droppers. 

Oil of cloves, one ounce. 

One ounce of Monsel’s solution. 

Two enameled basins (white). 

One rubber tourniquet, 24x% inch, or webbing 
24x1 inch. 

Two wooden splints, 30x4x;, and one wire 
gauze splint, 30x4. 

Each package is to be plainly marked in Eng- 
lish. The label on medicines must show the 
name of the medicine, its use, and its dose. 

The soap and hand brush are to clean the sur- 
faces to be treated; also to clean the hands of the 
person giving aid. 

The alcohol is used to supplement the soap in 
cleaning. It can be used to wash off carbolic 
acid and excess of iodine. Iodine is used on 
cuts, bruises, abrasions, wherever the skin is 
broken. It may be poured on a surface or in a 
wound or it may be applied with an applicator. 

The dusting powder is to be used on chafing or 
excoriated surfaces. 

The ointment may be used on ringworm and 
vermin on certain parts of the body. 


Lanterns from $20.00 up. New slide lists. 
Address 


MicIntosh 


427-50 Atlas Block 





‘“‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


Order Right Now 


if you want the best service and prompt deliveries, 
Schools, more and more, are using stereopticons in 


their laboratories, classrooms and auditoriums. 


County superintendents take them on their visits 
from school to school. 


Start next year right, and guarantee prompt ship- 
ment and delivery when you want your outfit, by 
ordering right now. 
first will, if desired, be billed as of September first 
(payable October first). 


Orders placed before August 


Like 


Stereopticon 
Company 


Chicago 





Aromatic spirits of ammonia is to be used 
wherever a stimulant is called for. It is of ser- 
vice when there is fainting or when there is 
shock following a severe injury. 

The use of epsom salts is to relieve constipa- 
tion when headache or dizziness is resulting 
from it. 

The cooking soda is to be applied to burns, sun- 
burns, stings, and hives. The syrup of ipecac is 
to be used to produce vomiting whenever indica- 
tor and tickling of fauces with the finger has 
proved ineffective. 

The diarrhea mixture is to be given to relieve 
violent watery diarrhea with cramping. 

The oil of cloves is to be applied to the cavities 
of aching teeth with a pledget of cotton and a 
toothpick. A little alcohol snuffed into the nos- 
tril on the same side as the aching tooth often 
gives relief. 

The Monsel’s solution of iron is to be used to 
control severe nose bleed or local hemorrhage. 
It can be applied on cotton. 

The rubber tourniquet is to be used to control 
spurting hemorrhages in the extremities. The 
splints are to be applied in fracture cases. The 
splint should be applied outside of the clothing 
and without making any effort to reduce the 
fracture. The sole purpose of the first aid splint 
in a fracture case is to permit the patient to be 
moved without injury to the soft tissues from the 
sharp ends of the bone. 

In addition I would strongly advise that every 
school be provided with a first aid manikin. This 
shows the methods of giving first aid, especially 
the control of hemorrhages and the fixation of 
fractures. Aside from its use as a first aid help, 
it can be made use of for the purpose of teaching 
anatomy and physiology. 

In addition to its first aid cabinet every such 
school should have a welfare cabinet. 

Contents of a Welfare Cabinet— 

One dozen packages of wooden tongue de 
pressors. 

One dozen wooden applicators with sterile cot- 
ton swabs for taking throat cultures. 

One clinical thermometer. 

One set of Allport’s eye testing cards. 

One wet and dry bulb thermometer (hygrom- 
eter). 
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Nelson Closet Stall with Ventilating Chamber 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Branch Offices and 
Selling Agencies: 


Emergency Cabinet No. 2 (for consolidated 
country school in which manual training and 
domestic science are taught, 60 to 120 children). 

There should be everything as in the No. 1 
cabinet and the following in addition: 

Sixteen ounces of picric acid solution (two 
grains to each fluid ounce). 

Neutralizing agents. 

The picric acid solution is to be applied to 
burns. Unimportant burns are to be treated with 
soda or soda water; the severer ones with picric 
acid solution. 

The neutralizing agents probably belong in the 
laboratories rather than in the first aid cabinet. 
What they are will depend on the chemicals in 
use. For acid burns and poisonings, alkalies are 


to be used. Such are plaster from the walls, 
whiting, soda. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 





For alkalies, acids are to be used—vinegar or 
the stronger acids. 

For bromide burns apply ammonia. 

For carbolic acid burns apply alcohol. 

For nitrate of silver burns apply common salt. 

Welfare equipment as for the smaller school. 

Emergency Cabinet Ne. 8 (for city elementary 
schools, 100 to 1,000 children). 

The cabinet should be supplied as in No. 1, 
except as to the following; Eliminate the tourni- 
quet and the splints. 

Altho there is a much larger number of stu- 
dents than in the one room country school, it is 
not advisable to increase the quantities of the 
different drugs. It is easy to replenish as needed, 
and freshness is desirable. 

The welfare cabinet to be the same as for No. 1. 
Instead of increasing the numbers of the differ- 
















YOUR 
BUILDING 


whether new or old can be 
easily equipped with Nelson 
Pressure Tank Closets. The 
best time to do this is Now, 
during the vacation months. 


Nelson 
Pressure Tank 
Closets 


are distinguished from all others 
because there is a certain mechan- 
ical feature about each fixture that 
guarantees maximum quality and 
service, while the ventilating sys- 
tem insures pure air at all times. 


You CANNOT Afford to be 


without Nelson fixtures any longer. 
The advice of our experts is at your disposal. 


Why not write our nearest office 
about your requirements today? 


N. O. NELSON MFG. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ent articles, it is better to duplicate cabinets as 
required. 

No. 4—Same as No. 2. 

No. 5—Same as No. 2. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

“The White Terror” is a four-reel motion pic- 
ture recently prepared with the co-operation of 
the National Tuberculosis Association. It was 
released on June 18th and will be available in 
the fall for presentation in schools. 


Joliet, Ill. The school board has employed two 
nurses, whose duties will be to attend to pupils 
who may become ill in school, to examine chil- 
dren who appear to have symptoms of contagious 
disease, and to carry out the instructions of the 
board and the superintendent. 





OPEN-AIR_SCHOOL, FARMINGDALE TUBERCULOSIS PREVENTORIUM. 
Scopes & Feustman, Architects. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





























WHEN YOU 


locker is most 


we will deliver, 





SAY YES, we'll do the rest. 
FREE BOOKLETS 


delight you. 





Milwaukee Office: 
40 MARTIN ST. 


Albion, Mich. Medical and dental examina- 
tions of pupils have been begun by local physi- 
cians and dentists. The results of the examina- 
tions are recorded on special blanks and are then 
filed in the superintendent’s office. 


A report on the physical condition of over-age 
children in the Boston elementary schools, sub- 
mitted to the board on May 19th by Dr. T. F. 
Harrington, shows that of 8,748 pupils of this 
group, 2,030 have physical defects. The larger 
proportion of these are adenoids, tonsil troubles 
and heart disease, the first two claiming 1,385 
victims. 


The conclusions of Dr. Harrington are interest- 
ing in that it is noted that while physical defects 
play a part in the retardation of pupils, they may 
not be classed as serious drawbacks. He does say 
that childhood diseases and frequent changes in 
schools have much to do with the retardation of 
pupils and that they are the causes among pupils 
who have no physical defects. 


Springfield, O. A school nurse has been ap- 
pointed whose duties will be to discover physical 
defects which may be the cause for backwardness 
in pupils. 

Muscatine, Ia. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed to work in the schools and in the homes 
of the pupils. 

Springfield, Ill. An eye dispensary has been 
opened for the benefit of children who need treat- 
ment and cannot pay for it. Local oculists give 
their services free and the board provides glasses 
for children who cannot purchase them. 


Irvington, N. J. A dental clinic has been estab- 
lished for the benefit of pupils. 


Canton, O. The school board has entered into 
an agreement with the local branch of the Na- 
tional Mouth Hygiene Association for the open- 
ing of a free dental clinic. The association will 
carry on the work for one year at a cost of 
$2,500. The clinic will be maintained by the asso- 
ciation during the summer but with the begin- 
ning of September, the board will assume all 
operating expenses. The rooms will be furnished 
by the board and the dental equipment by the 
association. 

The association will carry on elementary édu- 
cational work, encourage tooth brush drills and 


SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 








clothes locker purposes. 
say much here, and what we might 
say, in print, wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
RIGHT IN YOUR 
OFFICE, free of all expense to you, 
charges prepaid, a finished sample show- 
ing the construction and finish of our 
lockers. You can examine it carefully 
and return at our expense, the carrying 
mW charges to be paid at this end. Then 

ei you'll know what GOOD lockers are like. 
You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW 
WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing 
—the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED CORNERS 
—YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
you'll see a high class locker at a low class price, which will surprise and 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
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In fact, 
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maintain dental rooms where teeth can be in- 
spected, cleaned and extracted. 


Dr. C. W. Crampton, Director of Hygiene, and 
Mr. Patrick Jones, Superintendent of Supplies 
of the New York City schools, have undertaken 
a scientific study of the stationery supplied to 
the pupils. Statistics have been gathered on the 
effect of various colors and tones on the eyes. A 
similar .study made by the manufacturers of 
ledgers and bookkeeping material has resulted in 
the selection of paper tinted with light buff as 
the best for this character of work. Paper tinted 
with blue was found to be wearing to the eye 
and tended to produce more mistakes than the 
pure white. The findings of these men resulted 
in the manufacture and sale of ledgers, records 
and other bookkeeping material which could be 
used with the least danger of eye strain. 


Aurora, Ill. Physical training for boys and 
girls has been introduced in the West High 
School. A female director will be employed to 
direct the girls’ classes and to take charge of the 
grade work. The work for the boys will be 
largely athletic in character and will be handled 
by the instructors of the high school. 


Flint, Mich. A dental clinic has been put into 
operation with successful results. A number of 
children have been found to be in immediate 
need of dental treatment. A nurse is in attend- 
ance and toothbrushes and paste are provided 
for all who come to the clinic. 


St. Louis, Mo. One of the largest and finest 
open-air schools in the country was .opened re- 
cently with an enrollment of 150 children. The 
school is under the direction of the board of edu- 
cation and all expenses with the exception of 
meals, are paid out of the school funds. The 
latter are furnished by the local Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association. 

Peoria, Ill. An open-air school is to be opened 
in the new annex of the Irving School. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Athletics are to be required at the Joliet (TII1.) 
Township high school the coming term. Every 
freshman and every sophomore will be given the 
instruction at first, but eventually it will extend 
to other classes as well, so that gymnastic work 


Do. You Intend Building ? 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA 


VOLUME ONE .- - 


This Booklet contains many helpful 
suggestions on the economical use of a 
permanent material in the building of 
the small school beautiful. 


TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
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will cover the entire four years of high school 
work. 


As soon as the plan is put into operation, not 
only will every boy and girl be required to take 
physical training, and not only will everybody be 
given as much attention as every mind, but there 
will be a classified card index which will show 
at a glance the exact physical development of 
every student. The card will show the height, 
weight, physical measurements, strength, lung 
capacity, and a dozen other facts of physical con- 
dition. Malformities will be noted and corrective 
gymnastics prescribed. 


The physical culture department of the high 
school will become the most extensive and most 
important department of the school. Five in- 
structors will be employed. Special classrooms 
for women will be constructed and the Central 
gymnasium of the high school will be given over 
entirely to men’s Classes. 


To stimulate athletic activities the Joliet Town- 
ship high school committee is working on a new 
system of merit awards for athletic work. The 
instruction in athletic exercise is an entirely new 
scheme with the Joliet Township high school. 
This is the first time that this kind of instruc- 
tion has ever been given here. 


Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
amended its rules governing the filing of re 
quests of parents who desire that their children 
shall study German. It is the duty of the prin- 
cipal of each elementary school to give a copy 
of the notice to each pupil entering the fifth 
grade. In the schools in which German has not 
previously been taught, the notice is given to the 
pupils of the higher grades as well. The prin- 
cipal is required to file and preserve the answers 
of parents. The study of German is optional and 
pupils are required to continue in the class for 
one school year. Classes for beginners are formed 
in the fifth grade. Pupils are not advanced until 
their classwork warrants it. 


Los Angeles, Cal. A course in the training and 
care of infants has been introduced in the Poly- 
technic evening high school. The course covers 
one to two years and classes meet five nights each 
week. 
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SIGNIFICANT of the operating econ- 
omy and sanitary efficiency of Spencer 
Turbine Vacuum Cleaners is the fact 


that so many school boards, after once 
installing 





pencer [Turbine 








Cleaning Systems 
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invariably specify them again when remodeling old, or building new, 


school buildings. 


Comparison of the following representative installa- 


tions with last year’s list will bear out this statement. Let us estimate 


on your contract. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX 
Adams Street School 


CALIFORNIA 


ALHAMBRA 
Alhambra Grammar School 
AUBURN 
Auburn Grammar School 
HUNTINGTON PARK 
Huntington Park Union High School 
LOS ANGELES 
Western Avenue School 
MONROVIA 
Monrovia High School 
PETALUMA 
Petaluma High School 
REDLANDS 
Redlands Polytechnic High School 
RIVERSIDE 
Riverside Polytechnic High School 
VENTURA 
Ventura Polytechnic High School 
WHITTIER 
Whittier High School 
CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT 
Columbus School 
Franklin School 
Jefferson School 
Lincoln School 
North Avenue School 
Whittier School 
BRISTOL 
Bristol High School 
Federal School District No. 1 
GREENWICH 
Cos Cob School 
Lebanon School 
HARTFORD 
Brown School 
Hartford Public High School 
Immaculate Conception Parochial School 
Lawrence Street School 
New Park Avenue School 
New Wethersfield Avenue School. 
Noah Webster Kindergarten 
Noah Webster School 
Our Lady of Sorrows Parochial School 
St. Peters Parochial School 
Wadsworth Street School 
West Middle School 
Wethersfield Avenue School 
White Street School 
Wilson Street School 
MERIDEN 
Meriden High School 
MIDDLEBURY 
Westover School for Girls 
MIDDLETOWN 
Middletown High School 
NEW HAVEN 
Barnard School 
Yale University 
Farnum Hall 
Haughton Hall 
Skull & Bones Society House 
Vanderbilt Hall 
Wright Memorial Dormitory 
NEW LONDON 
Harbor School 
SOUTH MANCHESTER 
Lincolr School 
Ninth District School 
South Manchester High School 
Washington School 
STAMFORD 
Hart School 
Lockwood School 
TORRINGTON 
South School 
Torrington High School 
WATERBURY 
Clark School 
Crosby High School 
WATERTOWN 
Taft School 
Two Equipments) 
WILLIMANTIC 
Wir am High School 


SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 


IDAHO 
POCATELLO 


Emerson School 
Whittier School 


ILLINOIS 


AURORA 

East High School 
BLOOMINGTON 

Edwards School 

Emerson School 

Franklin School 

Irving Schoo. 

Lincoln School 

Washington School 
EAST ST. LOUIS 

East St. Louis High School 

Jefferson School 
EVANSTON 

Miller School 

Northwestern University 

Dormitory E 
Dormitory F 

HIGHLAND PARK 

Deerfield Shields Township High School 
KENILWORTH 

New Trier Township High School 
LA SALLE 

La Salle High School 
NORMAL 

High Schoo) 

State Normal School 
OAK PARK 

Lowell Schoo? 
OTTAWA 

St. Co'tumba Parochial School 

St. Patrick’s Parochial School 
PULLMAN 

Pullman Free School of Manual Train- 


ing 
INDIANA 

ELWOOD 

Elwood High School 
COLUMBIA CITY 

Columbia City School 
FORT WAYNE 

St. Peters Parochial School 

James H. Smart School 
RICHMOND 

Richmond High School 
RUSHVILLE 

Graham School 


IOWA 
DES MOINES 
Park Avenue 22hool 
KENTUCKY 
BOWLING GREEN 
State Normal School 
LOUISVILLE 
Albert 8. Brandeis School 
East Broadway School 


Louisville Girls’ High School 
Montgomery Street School 


LOUISIANA 


HOMER 
Homer High School 

NEW ORLEANS 
Warren Easton Boys’ High School 
Ursuline Convent 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
Notre Dame College 
School No. 51 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ADAMS 
Adams High School 


BOSTON 
Abraham Lincoln School 
Academy & Convent of Notre Dame 
Charles Bulfinch School 
High School of Commerce 
Marshall School 
Practical Arts High School 
St. Francis De Sales Parochial Schoo! 
U. 8. Grant School 


Free catalog mailed on 


CAMBRIDGE 
Harvard University 
(Three 10-Sweeper outfits) 
CONCCRD 
Peter Buckley School 
HOLYOKE 
High School Gymnasium 
NEW BEDFORD 
Allen Street School 
Bowditch Street School 
Katherine Street School 
New Bedford High School 
NORTHAMPTON 
Miss Capen’s School for Girls 
Clarke School 
Hubbard Hall 
Smith College 
Auditorium 
Laboratory 
Library 
PEABODY 
Carroll School 
PITTSFIELD 
Crane School 
Dawes School 
Onota Street School 
Pomeroy School 
Plunkett School 
SALEM 
Salem Elementary School 
State Normal School 
SPRINGFIELD 
Lincoln School 
Myrtle Street School 
Sumner Avenue School 
SWAMPSCOTT 
Hadley School 
TAUNTON 
Monroe Street School 
WELLESLEY 
Wellesley Grammar School 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR 
University of Michigan 
Martha Co.& Dormitory 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Division Avenue School 


MINNESOTA 


AURORA 

Aurora Grade School 
BIWABIK 

Biwabik High School 
BUHL 


Buhl High School 
CHISHOLM 

Chisholm High School 
FARIBAULT 

School for the Deaf 
HIBBING 

Lincoln High School 
INTERNATIONAL FALLS 

International Falls High School 
MOUNTAIN IRON 

Mountain Iron High School 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Central High School 

University of Minnesota 

Institute of Anatomy 

NASHWAUK 

Nashwauk High School 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS 

Benton School 

Froebel School 

Grover Cleveland High School 
(Four 3-sweeper equipments) 

Harney Heights School 

Horace Mann School 

LaClede School 

Madison School 

Penrose School 

Simmons School 

Washington School 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ANCASTER 
Lancaster High School and Academy 


Branch Offices or Selling 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


request. 


MANCHESTER 
Brown School 
Maynard School 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Ohio Avenue Grammar School 
KEARNY 
Washington School 
NEWARK 
Thirteenth Avenue School 


PLAINFIELD 
Plainfield High School 


NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN 
St. Augustine’s Parochial School 
BUFFALO 
Hutchinson High School 
State Institute for the Study of Malig- 
nant Diseases 
Technical High School 
ITHACA 
Cornell University 
Bailey Hall 
Cascadilla Hall 
Ithaca High School 
Telluride Institute 
JOHNSTOWN 
Johnstown High School 
MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND 
Publie School 
PEEKSKILL 
Drum Hill School 
ROCHESTER 
Corpus Christi School 
School No. 24 
ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 
Highland School 
Roslyn Union Free School 
TROY 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
UTICA 
Potter Avenue School 
WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 
District No. 1 School 
District No. 1 (New School) 
WEST POINT 
United States Military Acadamy 
East Academy Building. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


VALLEY CITY 
State Normal School 


OHIO 


AKRON 

Leggett School 

Lane School 

Lincoln School 

South High School 
CINCINNATI 

Douglas School 

Fourteenth District School 

Guilford School 

Harrison Schoo! 

Hughes High School 

McKinley School 

Ohio Mechanics’ Institute 

(Two Equipments) 

Sixth District School 

Winton Place School 
CLEVELAND 

Longwood School 

Miss Lyman’s School for Girls 

St. Vitus School 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS 

Cleveland Heights High School 
COLUMBUS 

Hey! Avenue School 

West Broad Street School 
FINDLAY 

Lincoln Schoot 
HAMILTON 

Hamilton High School 


LAKEWOOD 
McKinley School 


MANSFIELD 

Hedges Street School 

Newman School 

Western Avenue School 

West First Street School 
NEW PHILADELPHIA 

Central High School 
OBERLIN 

Oberlin College 

(Warner Gymnasium) 

TOLEDO 

Jessup W. Scott High School 

Stickney School 
YOUNGSTOWN 

Todd Memorial School 

Wood Street School 
ZANESVILLE 

McIntire School 


OREGON 
PORTLAND 


Couch School 
Shattuck School 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET 
Woonsocket High School 


TEXAS 
AUSTIN 
University of Texas 
Library 
DENISON 
Denison High School 
HILLSBORO 
Hillsboro Grammar School 
HOUSTON 
First Ward School 
Rice Institute 
Administration Building 
Mechanical Laboratory 
Physics Laboratory 
Residential Hall for Men and 
Commons 
Sixth Ward School 
South End Junior High School 
McKINNEY 
McKinney High School 
PORT ARTHUR 
DeQueen Boulevard School 
WAXAHACHIE 
Trinity University Dormitory 


VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND 
Madison School 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 
Immanuei tvangelical Laitheran School 


WYOMING 
ROCK SPRINGS 
Rock Springs High School 


ALBERTA 


EDMONTON 
Edmonton High School 


ONTARIO 
TORONTO 
Domestic Science Building 
Kent School 
QUEBEC 
MONTREAL 
Alexandra School 
Montreal Technical School 
St. Bridget’s Parochial School 
Wm. Dawson School 
OTTAWA 
Hopewell Avenue School 
QUEBEC 
Quebec Technical School 


SASKATCHEWAN 


REGINA 
Benson School 
Connought School 
Wetmore School 
SASKATOON 
Separate School 
Southerland School 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


























Fire-Safe Schools 
and Colleges 


Every time there is a school house fire the lives of some- 
Failure to protect and 


one’s little children are jeopardized. 
safeguard our children in the public schools 
fire, the greatest destructive agent known 
monstrous and inexcusable crime. 


To insure safety from fire it is just as important that the 
interior of a building should be fireproof as it is for the ex- 
terior to be so, in order that life as well as contents may be 
properly protected. 


The use of DAHLSTROM HOLLOW 


AND TRIM in a building, the organic structure of which is 
fireproof, makes the building absolutely fireproof and fire-safe 


—fireproof in fact and not in name only. 


We are the originators of Hollow Metal Doors and Trim 
and our quality products have never been equalled. 

Write for a copy of our new booklet “SAFETY FIRST 
FOR SCHOOLS” which is now ready for distribution and 
which will tell you how to provide safety and protection for 
the school children of the present and future generations. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC]. 
DOOR COMPANY | 


Executive Offices and Plant 


10 BLACKSTONE AVENUE, 





JAMESTOWN, N.Y. | | 


Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 





and colleges from 
to mankind, is a 





METAL DOORS 








Chicago, Iii. 
Walkerville, Ont. 
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Schools and School Districts. 


Under the Kansas laws of 1911, c. 262, and the 
laws of 1913, c. 278, a township having no cities 
of over 300 population may establish, locate, and 
maintain a township high school.—Reese v. Ham- 
mond, Kans. 


School District Government. 


Where a city charter fixes the term of public 
school officers at three years, instead of two 
years as fixed by the Oklahoma laws of 1913, c. 
219, the terms of such officers will expire in two 
years from the date of their election—State v. 
Cummings, Okla. 

Under the Maryland code of public civil laws 
(art. 77, § 5) Held that vacancy in membership 
of state board of education must actually exist 
when appointment is sought to be made, and the 
expiration of a term does not create a vacancy 
as the incumbent holds over till qualification of 
his successor.—Purnell v. State Board of Educa- 
tion, Md. 

The legislature, which created the state board 
of education, can modify, control, or abolish it, 
including power to change manner of appoint- 
ment of its members.—Purnell v. State Board of 
Education, Md. 

Under the code of public civil laws of Mary- 
land (art. 77, § 5) being part of the acts of 1904, 
c. 584, relating to formation of the state board 
of education, Held that governor could appoint a 
successor to a member of board without con- 
currence of Senate.—Purnell v. State Board of 
Education, Md. 

School District Property. 

A county board of education could not enter 
into a contract with the board of an adjoining 
county, for the joint conduct of a school, which 
would bind the successors of the boards to main 
tain the school.—Rouse v. Benton, S. C. 

Under the Texas constitution (art. 7. 9 3), and 


Vernon’s Sayles’ annotated civic statutes of 1914, 
arts. 2839, 2843, 2853, the trustees of an independ- 
ent School district cannot, until bonds are sold, 
euter into a valid contract for the erection of a 
school building with the proceeds of the bonds.— 
Bone v. Black, Tex. Civ. App. 


Under the Nebraska laws of 1889, c. 28, Held 
that the surety on a school building contractor’s 
bond was liable for all labor necessarily employed 
in performing the contract. — Nye-Schneider- 
Fowler Co. v. Bridges, Hoye Co., Neb. 


A school building contractor’s bond Held to 
cover all labor and material entering into the 
building, lumber for concrete forms, if con- 
sumated, and sacks for concrete, if not returnable, 
but not tools and appliances and the use of a 
hoisting engine, repairs thereon, and oil and fuel 
in operating same.—Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. v. 
Bridges, Hoye Co., Neb. 

A contract for the erection of a school building 
cannot be enforced, where it did not appear that 
the plans and specifications, provided for the 
lighting, heating and sanitation of the building, 
as required by the Texas acts of the 33rd legis- 
lature, c. 120.—Bone vy. Black, Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Taxation. 

A certificate asking for an appropriation of a 
lump sum for the purchase of land, construction 
of school buildings, and furnishing same, and 
repairing buildings, Held defective under the New 
Jersey school law, 49 74, 76, for failure to 
separately state the amount asked for repairs.— 
Common Council of City of Lambertville v. Board 
of Education of City of Lambertville, N. J. 

There is a distinction in the use of the word 
“repairs” as used in sections 74 and 76 of the 
school law. In section 74 the term refers to 
ordinary current repairs, such as would naturally 
form part of the school’s current expenses. Un- 
der section 75, it refers to those more important 
repairs, such as enlarging a schoolhouse.—Com- 
mon Council of City of Lambertville v. Board of 
Education of City of Lambertville, N. J. 

With permission of the school fund commis- 
sioners, a board of education of a city of the 
second class may issue bonds to erect school 
buildings, up to 3% per cent of the valuation.— 
Board of Education of School District No. 42 v. 
Davis, Kans. 


School Walls 


MASTEN PARK HIGH SCHOOL, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
Essenwein & Johnson, Architects 


The walls of which are covered with Sanitary 
Oil Painted No. 10. 


And They Will Be if You Have Your Architect Specify 


Sanitary Oil Painted No. I0 


For Your New School 
COST IS LOW 


Is used as a dado or wainscot in your halls and class- 
rooms instead of paint. 
antiseptics as often as desired. Requires no further 
attention for years. 


Send for Sample No. 10 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 





Should Be 


SANITARY 
WASHABLE 
GERM PROOF 
PROTECTED 
ARTISTIC 

DURABLE 

ECONOMICAL 

























Can be washed with soap and 







Don’t have cracked walls. 






Somerville, N. J. 





Under the Montana laws of 1913, p. 197, the 
general public school law, the board of county 
commissioners has no power to levy a tax of its 
own initiative for county high school purposes.— 
Panchot v. Leet, Mont. 


Mandamus will not issue to compel a county 
superintendent to approve a warrant, where it 
does not appear that the county treasurer had 
sufficient funds to pay it.—Rouse v. Benton, S. ©. 


School District Claims. 

Under Vernon’s Sayles’ annotated statutes of 
1914, art. 2822, a school district may be sued in 
other courts than those of its domicile, under 
circumstances authorizing defendants in general 
to be thus sued.—Crowell Independent School 
Dist. v. First Nat. Bank of Benjamin, Tex. Ci¥. 
App. 

Mandamus will not issue to compel a county 
superintendent to honor a claim by the trustees 
of a school district of another county for the 
support of a joint school, since there is an ade 
quate remedy by appeal to the state board of 
education.—Rouse v. Benton, S. C. 


Teachers. 

A teacher holding a proper certificate is et 
titled, on presentation thereof and the fee there 
for to the superintendent of another county, t 
have it indorsed by him, unless some valid reaso 
exists for withholding such indorsement— 
McClouskey v. Brown, Kans. 


Where a superintendent refuses to indorse the 
certificate of a teacher from another county, the 
court may direct the superintendent in accoré 
ance with investigation had.—McClouskey 1% 
Brown, Kans. 


RECENT DECISIONS. 

St. Paul, Minn. School sites must be paid fo 
out of the general school fund and cannot be 
bought by levying the cost against property of # 
school subdistrict or ward. A decision embody 
ing this principle was made on June 4th by Dis 
trict Judge J. C. Michael in a test case to dete? 
mine the legality of several site purchases, 
funds for which were to be raised by assessin! 
the property in the respective districts to 
served by the proposed schoolhouses. The court? 
opinion will compel School Commissioner Yoert 
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design. 
slate, wood or glass. 
get out of order. 


Send for catalog to 


to abandon his plan of local assessment and to 
take moneys for the Lafayette and other sites 
from general funds to be provided in the regular 
school budget. The decision affirms in a new 
form the principle that the city is a unit in 
school matters, just as the county and the state 
are units. 

The United States Supreme Court has affirmed 
the right of the Chicago board of education to 
prohibit fraternities and other secret student 
organizations in the schools. The case was ap- 
pealed from the local courts by the parent of a 
girl in the Oak Park High School on constitu- 
tional grounds. 

The attorney general of Wisconsin has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that city superin- 
tendents of schools come under the law provid- 
ing pensions for public school teachers. County 
superintendents are not included. ° 

\ decision of Attorney General Webb of Cali- 
fornia, to the effect that alien teachers are barred 
from service in the public schools, has been in- 
terpreted by the State Superintendent to apply 
also to janitors. The ruling is likely to result 
in a great number of changes in the janitorial 
forces, as these employes are more generally 
affected than the teachers. 

Assistant State Commissioner Betts of New 
Jersey has rendered a decision to the effect that 
there is no conflict between the compulsory school 
attendance law and the law regarding vaccina- 
tion. He holds that the board is right in exclud- 
ing from the schools, children who have not been 
successfully vaccinated. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Ottawa, Kans. A six weeks’ summer school 
will be conducted for the benefit of pupils who 
have failed in some subject and who wish to 
Make it up before the opening of schools in the 
fall. 

Gary, Ind. The Gary summer school was 
Opened on a reduced scale on June 7th. The 
Playgrounds are open both day and evening and 
School gardens are maintained. The academic 
Classes have been reduced because of a lack of 
funds, 

Worcester, Mass. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. Lewis, the board of education has author- 
ized a vacation school for all children who have 





Showing Boy Operating Partition 


These partitions can be made in any 
Panels may be made of 
Impossible to 


Folding PartitionCo. 


507 Fifth Ave., New York City 
NOTE; Ball bearing adjustable floor actions. 


Improved Sectionfold Partitions 





fallen behind their classes. The school opened 
July 5 and will continue for a term of six weeks. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. A summer school will be 
conducted by the continuation school, beginning 
June llth. Sessions will begin at nine in the 
morning and close at three in the afternoon. 

Millburn, N. J. The school board has appro- 
priated $180 for the maintenance of a summer 
school during vacation. 

Canton, Ill. A summer school will be conducted 


during the vacation months. 
Summer elementary and high 


Baltimore, Md. 


E particularly wish to empha- 
size the fact that these partitions 
are not the old style hanging parti- 
tions, but work on an entirely new 
principle. 
of two doors each, so that any boy 
or girl can fold or unfold the largest 
partitions with ease. 


Partitions in Place Showing Slate Panels 


(Patent applied for) 


They are operated in pairs 











schools will be conducted from July 6th to August 
21st. 

Butte, Mont. A summer school will be con- 
ducted for six weeks during the vacation period. 

Cincinnati, O. Summer academic classes will 
be conducted for high and elementary pupils 
above the fourth grade. In addition there will 
be classes for over-age and retarded pupils and 
vacation schools. 

Edwardsville, Ill. A six weeks’ summer school 
will be conducted at the high school during vaca- 
tion. 





A UNIQUE 
the efficiency of the manual-training classes in the cities of Washington a students’ contest is held annually in 


To determine 


CONTEST. 


October in which speed, neatness, correct and economical use of material, tools and appliances, accuracy, etc., are 


judged 


In the contest held in October, 1914, boys were allowed ten hours to make a taboret, girls 


from sewing classes were allowed ten hours to make a gingham dress, and girls from 
cooking classes were asked to prepare a meal. 
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Lighter Weight 





Sold on Approval 


——.THE — 
NEW IMPROVED 
“BESSEMER ”’ Grand Rapids, - 







eyes. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction,weso- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


THE N. E. A. AT OAKLAND. 
International Congress of Education, August 
16-28. 

The city of Oakland will entertain, in August, 
the 53rd annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, the program for which has been 
worked out in the form of an international con- 
gress on education. In point of inclusiveness the 
convention promises to be the most important in 
the history of the association, altho it is feared 
that the international feature will be marred thru 
the inability of the warring European nations to 
send their most important leaders in education. 
The congress will open on August 16th and con- 
tinue without intermission until August 28th. 

The joint resolution of Congress inviting for- 





MR. DURAND W. SPRINGER 
Secretary, Intern:' 


ional Congress of Education. 


STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 
from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 


design, conserve the health of the pupil. 
highest Educational and Medical authorities. 
Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 


Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 





e. 
Here is what we will do. We will advise with you, co-operate 
with you and aid you all we can in any of your 
needs. We will also tell you something about 
our particular School Furniture and make you 
some prices that we believe will open your 


We have concentrated on this business a third 
of a Century. We think we know what to put 
in and what to leave out of Pupils’ Desks, 
Church and Assembly Seating, Recitation Seats, Bookcases, 
Tables, etc., to have them just right. 


We wish to say that we can and will save you money on 
anything you wish to purchase in these lines. One trial 
ous is we ask to prove it 


Haney School Furniture Co., °™Micn. 





Endorsed by 





straining the eyes. 


Mich. 


‘THERE is a great difference in School Desks, altho 
to the casual observer all desks are alike. This 


is not true and we would like an opportunity of 
showing you the superior construction of the HANE 

DESKS. or any other School or Church Furniture that we 
maki 


Y SCHOOL 


[ )UROPLAT 


THE GUARANTEED BLACKBOARD 


Write for prices and 
free samples. 











eign nations to participate in the convention was 
passed in February and sent to the several 
nations early in March. While this time is 
exceedingly short, especially considering the cen- 
dition of communication, President David Starr 
Jordan and Secretary Springer have been amply 
assured that every important country in Europe 
and in the Americas will be represented by one 
or more speakers. 

The program for the convention has been ar- 
ranged so that the most important phases of 
education will be considered respectively by de- 
partmental congresses on a single day. The 
general congresses presenting topics of universal 
interest will be held on August 16th, 19th, 25th 
and 27th. The departmental congresses will begin 
August 17th and will be held each day until 
August 28th. The congress on school administra- 
tion (school boards) will meet on August 20th. 
The departmental congress on the professional 
supervision of schools will be held on August 
24th. At least 21 educational organizations, in- 
dependent of the National Education Association, 
will meet during the two weeks that the National 
Education’ Association is in session. 

The Oakland commercial and educational or- 
ganizations have undertaken elaborate prepara- 
tions for entertaining the educators who will 
attend the several congresses. The meetings will! 
Le held in the new Municipal Auditorium, which 
is the finest in the United States and which has 
sufficient large and small halls to house practi- 
cally all the sessions from day to day. The Hote! 
Oakland. will be the official headquarters, and 
state headquarters will be located here and in 
the Key Route Inn, and the Hotels Menlo, Harrt- 
son and St. Mark. Mr. Joseph E. Caine, secre- 
tary of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, is 
executive secretary of the local organization, and 
will give information about reservations, etc. 

The Trans-Continental rates which have been 
fixed for the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion are the lowest which have been in effect for 
some time and will cover all travel to the con- 
vention. The rates in effect from some of the 
leading points are as follows: Boston, $98.80; 
New York City, $94.30; Cincinnati, $70.24; Phila- 
delphia, $92.95; Chicago, $62.50; St. Louis and 


McCONNELL’S MAPS 


Scriptural and Classical 
Oe eee 
Journeys of St. Paul..... 
Graecia Antiqua......... 
Items Antiqua........... 


IT 1§ THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
ECONOMICAL AND SERVICE. 
ABLE BLACKBOARD FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 

The ground slate writing surface which is applied with a trowel is 
hard, smooth, and exceedingly durable. For writing and erasing qualities 


DUROPLATE is. unexcelled. 
Chalk marks are always clear, 
sharp, and distinct, and can be E.W).A: OU) LES 


read from any angle without 


MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 





SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 
Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
High Schooi and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bauk, R. G. Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CoO. 


2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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| Hemispheres (E.& W.).... ..58x40 in, 


...-40x58 in. | British Isles................ " 
...58x40 in, 
.. -40x58 in. 
.. -40x58 in. 


Goff’s U. S. 
Historical Maps 


Orbis Romanus............. 58x40 in. 

Any of the above on plain rollers.........$1.50 Set of Eight in spring roller case...... $15.00 
Any 40x58 map in single case........... 2.50 Any one map on plain rollers......... 1.50 
Any 58x40 map in single case........... 3.00 Any one map in single case .......... 2.50 





These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply 


Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4330 Market Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Orleans, $57.50; St. Paul, $63.85; Omaha, 
$50; Denver, $45; Salt Lake, $35. All tickets 
will be good for three months and will include 
stopover privileges west of Chicago. It is sug- 
gested that local agents be consulted for special 
printed matter, rates, etc. 

As important as the actual meetings of the 
association will be the educational exhibits at 
San Francisco, which has been termed a “world 
university for 1915.” August 21st will be the 
National Education Day at the Exposition. Dur- 
ing the entire two weeks of the convention, 
special arrangements will be made for the en- 
tertainment of teachers at the Fair, particularly 
in the Education and Sociology Building, where 
school exhibits from all parts of the world are 
being made. 





DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President, International Congress of Education 
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School Sound Iournal ™ 


A Sanitary Movable Chair Desk 


Steel frame, electrically welded 























LARGE SIZE $3.50 
Low Freight Rate 
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Adjustable feet. 
Adjustable height of top. 
Adjustable slant of top. 

Adjustable back and forward. 


May be shipped K. D. to 
save freight 


Send for Circular 
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TEELS 
CHOOL 
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Sani-Steel Domestic Science 
Tables. 
White enamel, baked on. 
Send for circular 


Let us make you a delivered 
price. 


We invite a comparison of samples 


COLUMBIA StpitixO 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Heywood rakefeeld 


TRADE MARK 


‘Unbreakable Pressed Steel 
Combination and Chair 


Desk Sets 


Construction Which Has With- 
stood the Test of Time 


HEYwoopD BROTHERS ana W AKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks. 





Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 
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Mr. Charles S. Meek of Boise, Idaho, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at San Antonio, 
Tex. 


Mr. C. N. Peak, at McAlester, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent at Vinita. 


Supt. J. F. Kimball of Dallas, Tex., has been 
re-elected for the next year. 


Supt. F. E. Sanford of LaGrange, IIl., has been 
re-elected to serve his 25th consecutive term as 
head of the school system. 

Mr. M. H. Moore of Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
re-elected assistant superintendent of schools. 


Supt. E. C. Fisher of Rock Island, Ill., has been 
re-elected. 


Brazil, Ind. Mr. G. P. Keller, formerly head of 
the high school, has been elected superintendent 
of schools. 

Ishpeming, Mich. Mr. R. P. Davis, principal of 

the high school, has heen appointed superintend- 
ent for the remainder of the year, succeeding the 
late E. E. Scribner. 
‘ Supt. J. M. H. Fredericks of Cleveland, O., was 
on May 24th, re-elected as head of the schools 
despite the opposition of a board member, the 
Federation of Labor and the Women’s Civic Asso- 
ciation. The re-election was preceded by the 
announcement that the hearing of the appeal of 
Fredericks from the ten-day jail sentence and fine 
imposed by the court, had been completed. 

Professor Henry Suzzallo, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, has been 
elected president of the Washington State Uni 
versity, Seattle. 

The graduate subject of Education at The 
Johns Hopkins University, has been made a sepa- 
rate department. The title of the chair occupied 
by Professor Edward F. Buchner will be changed 
from the former title of Education and Philoso- 
phy to that of Education. 


Visit or address our nearest store for catalogs or 


information as to school house furnishing 


516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


113-123 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md 


737-743 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Supt. Clarence E. Blume of Oakes, N. D., de- 
livered the principal address at the Memorial Day 
Celebration at Oakes. 

Mr. G. W. Hug has been elected superintendent 
ot schools at McMinnville, Ore., succeeding Mr. 
W. R. Rutherford. 

The salary of Supt. W. N. McIver of Oshkosh, 
Wis., has been fixed at $2,900, beginning Septem- 
ber first. 

Assistant Supt. J. M. Tilley, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been re-elected with a salary of $2,400. 

Supt. F. P. Geiger, of Canal Dover, O., has been 
unanimously re-elected for a four-year term and 
his salary increased to $2,400 for the first two 
years and $2,500 for the last two years. Mr. 
Geiger has been connected with the Canal Dover 
schools for eighteen years, five of which were as 
principal of the high school and thirteen as 
superintendent of the school system. The re- 
election is a recognition of his good work for the 
general upbuilding of the schools and as the 
leader of the campaign for the high school bond 
issue. 

Mr. Charles S. Jackson, principal of the Eng- 
lish high school at Lynn, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, succeeding F. J. Peas- 
lee. The salary has been fixed at $3,200, with a 
maximum of $3,500 in three years. 

Mr. R. H. Melntosh, of Lansing, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Luding- 
ton, succeeding F. E. Millar. 

W. M. Slaton, who has been superintendent of 
the Atlanta, Ga., schools since 1902, failed of re 
election on June 5. The board of education, by 
a resolution, passed by a vote of 9 to 3, tendered 
the position to State Supt. M. L. Brittain, to 
take effect August first. The defeat of Supt. 
Slaton followed a fight which has been actively 
made upon him for several years. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell of New York City 
who has been ill since March has gone to the 
Maine woods for the summer. It is expected that 
he will resume his work in September. 

Dr. A. G. Boyden, for 46 years principal of the 
Bridgewater, Mass., state normal school, died 
May 30 at the age of 88. 

Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
refused to adopt a rule excluding married women 
as teachers. 


174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
148-154 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore. 


244-254 S. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
1415-1419 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
211-217 East 6th St., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 





Mr. J. W. Cantwell, superintendent of schools 
at Fort Worth, Tex., on July first became presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
“al College, Stillwater, Okla. The new position 
offers wide opportunities for service. 

Mr. J. H. Dowden, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Gallup. 
Mr. Dowden received his professional education 
in the Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, and 
has had several years of experience as teacher, 
principal and superintendent. 

Supt. E. G. Bauman of Quincy, IIl., has been 
re-elected, with a salary of $2,900. 

Supt. J. H. Beveridge of Council Bluffs, Ia., has 
been re-elected and his term of office extended 
from one to three years. The salary will ke $3,250 
for the ensuing year, $3,500 for the second and 
$3,750 for the third year. 

Supt. Orr Schurtz of Marquette, Mich., has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. C. G. Persons of Pittsfield, Mass., has 
been re-elected to serve for an indefinite term. 
A state law passed last year provides that after a 
superintendent has been re-elected for three con 
secutive years, he may be retained without the 
formality of an annual election. He may only be 
removed thru the filing of specific charges and 
the giving of a thirty days’ notice. 

Supt. T. S. Weaver of Hartford, Conn., has 
been re-elected for his fifteenth consecutive term 

Mr. C. E. Rose, principal of the hign school at 
Boise, Ida., has been elected superintendent of 
schools, succeeding C. S. Meex. 

Mr. L. A. Mahoney of Rochelle, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Moline, suc- 
ceeding C. H. Maxson. 

Supt. J. G. Rossman of Stuttgart, Ark., has been 
re-elected. 

Mr. Henry J. Gerling, principal of the Wyman 
School, St. Louis, Mo., has been elected senior 
assistant superintendent to succeed J. S. Collins. 
Mr. Collins found his heavy duties were under- 
mining his constitution and upon his own request 
bas been transferred to a principalship. 

Supt. Charles C. Garman of New Bremen, O., 
was embarrassed recently by having offered him 
simultaneously two superintendencies. He solved 
the difficulty by accepting the offer of the school 
board of Bellevue, O., and at the close of the New 
Bremen schools went at once to Bellevue to take 
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Adjustable Chair-Desk 
The New Empire Chair-Desk for schoolrooms is Strong, Durable, Sanitary, and easily 
and quickly adjusted to meet the requirements of the individual pupil. 
It Is Constructed of the best grade of tubular steel with baked Japanned finish and 
quartered oak or birch, reinforced with steel angles with welded joints. — 
Its Life Is Practically Unlimited, as its supporting parts and their joints are not 
susceptible to contraction or expansion from changes in temperature. 
It Is Made in Six Different Sizes to fit the various grades, and has three adjustments 
so that each pupil may be individually fitted. 
SHOWING SIMPLICITY OF ADJUSTMENTS Adj ustments 
are Strong but Simple in Construction—Easy to operate—Nothing to get out of 
order. They are— 
First—The perpendicular adjustment of the writing table for height. 
Second—The Plus and Minus adjustment, permitting the correct distance of the 
desk from the back of the chair. 
Third—tThe Tilting Top, allowing the writing table to be adjusted to any angle, 
thus securing the correct angle of vision for study, and the proper angle for writing or 
drawing. 
This New Chair-Desk possesses many exclusive features desirable 
for school work. Write us for further information and prices 
C I 
Empire Seating Co., Inc. 
352-356 GRANITE BLDG. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
VIEW SHOWING STRENGTH 
ia up the work preparatory for the fall opening of the improving of these schools and to the foster- Cnright will have charge of the legal affairs of 
- ¥ the schools. After he had been in charge three ing of the standard rural school idea. the state department of education and will hear 
cal. days the board met in special session and can- Detroit, Mich. The school board proposes to all disputes and controversies. The tenure of 
— celled his contract which provided for one year increase the annual salary of Supt. Charles E. * office is indefinite and a salary of $4,500 is paid. 
a at $1,800—but it was only to write a new con- Chadsey from $6,000 to $8,000. Mr. Enwright was born in 1862 at Colt’s Neck. 
tract for three years at a graduated salary of Mr. Wm. H. Winslow, of Woonsocket, R. I., will He graduated from the village school and from 
has $1,800, $1,900 and $2,000. resign from the superintendency at the end of his the state normal school at Trenton. In 1874 he 
— Supt. J. M. Dashner of Monroe, Mich., with the present term. was made principal of the graded school at Free- 
nd close of the present year, has completed 27 years Supt. Frank Linton, of Mingo Junction, O0., has hold and in 1894 was appointed superintendent 
an of service in the local schools. been re-elected for a three-year term, with a of schools in Monmouth County. From 1894 to 
aa Mr. Harlan Schwab has been appointed assist- salary of $1,800. 1912 he served as principal of the Freehold 
ant executive secretary of the Hamilton, Ohio, Denver Superintendency Change. schools and as county superintendent. 
meen school board. Mr. Schwab also has a teaching Upon the eve of the school board meeting that He is well fitted to fill a legal position such as 

: position in the high school. was to decide upon his re-election Supt. Wm. H. the present one calls for. He has been a student 
ded Supt. Thomas Downey of Modesto, Cal., has Smiley resigned as head of the Denver, Colo, © school legislation for 25 years and during his 
360 retired after a service of 26 years in the schools. schools and the board elected unanimously Mr. ¢arly years of teaching studied law and attended 
. nd Mr. Charles L. Wright, formerly principal of Carlos M. Cole of Colorado Springs. lectures at the law school in Columbia College 
an the high school at Huntington, W. Va., has been Dr. Smiley’s connection with the Denver schoo] His course was completed but he never took up 

elected superintendent of the school system. system dates back to 1885 when as a young man_ the law as a profession. 
a Mr. Rufus Cage has been re-elected president of he became teacher of languages in the East The new state commissioner is a lecturer and 

the school board at Houston, Tex. Denver High School. In 1892 he was chosen author of no small importance. A well-known 
has Supt. H. P. Harding of Charlotte, N. C., has Principal of the school, where he remained until took from his pen is “New Jersey Government,” 
ve been re-elected 1910, when he succeeded Supt. C. E. Chadsey. aa ts = civics -y use 1 Bren es Jersey 
er a . — Shortly before his elevation to the superintend- ‘S¢®00l8. He has served as president of the State 

Tt Dt Uy Sas yas ? ’ 

con vimana eee an ee ee of aon oe ency a great popular demonstration was made Teachers’ Association, president of the State 
the Se Se eee nee Ween ee ae eer by the alumni of the East High School and by Council of Education and Director for New Jersey 
y be a number of specialists in charge of separate |... f Denver in t f his twenty-fifth in the National Education Association. 
and departments. Miss Julia Stone of Fort Hays, and Se aa SS aeadeens eee cana , peanonalion ; 

Supt. J. A. Shoe ‘his 7 ap- * ena y : , 

i a a os ae menamtea? tine © " Altho the Denver papers contained statements SCHOOL EXPENDITURES. 
has Brown of Iola, and Supt. 0. B Senubae of Con. that Dr. Smiley’s resignation was due to ill In a campaign for larger revenues the Chicago 
erm cordia. as high school supervisors CE. St. John. health and over work, Dr. Smiley has vigorously board of education recently compiled the follow- 
ol at superintendent of schools at Marion Sane on ‘declared that he is not ill and that his resigna ing table of per capita expenditures in the larg- 
it of July first. became assistant to the state super- tion was intended as an escape from “cruel and_ est cities of the country: 

7 intendent, succeeding Mr. L. D. Whittemore "merited humiliation.” Los Angeles ..... $8.66 Cambridge ....... $5.14 
been The latter has accepted the position of secretary Mr. Carlos M. Cole of Colorado Springs, Whe “Tele feccukcek Ce SS 60 Fives o3n ce 5.14 
wee to the state board. The appointments have been succeeds Dr. Smiley, is widely known in the Salt Lake City.... 6.71 Seattle ........... 5.06 

made in conformity with the provisions of the Mountain and Middle West states as a vigorous. New York City.... 6.68 Jersey City ...... 5.05 
been legislature for the reorganization and strengthen. Y°U"8 schoolman. He is a native of Iowa and Washington ...... 6.56 New Haven ...... 5.08 
ing of the state education department. began his teaching career in Atlantic, Ia. For Newark, N. J..... Ci See 4.99 
vaier The high school inspectors replace five inspec. ¢Veral years he was superintendent of schools Pittsburgh ....... 6.26 Trenton .......... 4.86 
ilins tors formerly sent out by the state university, a Sioux City and ee ne Seen Be NE TINE co o00<e 6.26 Portland ......... 4.78 
nder- the agricultural college and the normal schools Springs. During his incumbency he made radical Worcester, Mass... 6.90 Columbus ........ 4.71 
neent They will take full charge of the high school changes in the school system introducing a de- Oakland, Cal. ..... Se 7 | are 4.69 
— courses and of accrediting and will give special partment of hygiene, and a department of in DORIVOE ado 05:0 000.0 +, Daw, SII ne sd owemas 4.68 
: O attention to the needs of the people. The change dustrial education. He is the originator of the Kansas City eosese 5.58 Milwaukee eeeeses 4.59 
‘him eliminates the fixing of courses as feeders for widely known Cra. = —— Minneapolis ...... 5.56 Indianapolis ...... «51 
saved the colleges and gives opportunities for students Mr. Enright Appointed ORO 600 vee Bas 5.42 Providence ....... 4.50 
chool to finish the work of the grades. The rural super- Mr. John Enright was appointed on May 28th Spokane .......... 5.41 Rochester ........ 4.49 
New Visors will work in conjunction with the county as assistant state commissioner of education of Cincinnati ....... 5.26 Scranton ......... 4.49 
take Superintendents and will give their attention to New Jersey, succeeding the late J. B. Betts. Mr. Grand Rapids .... 5.21 CHICAGO ........ 4.44 








The Desk that is Different from All Others 
and the Crowning Achievement of 
Many Years’ Experience 


(Patented) 


The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 





You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 


Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 


Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 


order. 


piece. The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
walled hollow construction. Finished in a rich olive green. Result: A 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 


shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 
Seat folding up close against back. 
Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 
Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 
Metal pen groove. 


Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 


Write for free samples today. 


Like [prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 


factory or through nearest agency. 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


ORGANIZE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Supt. Fred M. Hunter of Lincoln, Neb., has 
organized departments of Vocational Guidance, 
one for boys and one for girls in the schools of 
Lincoln. The purpose of the work is indicated in 
a statement prepared by Mr. Hunter to the Board 
of Education. 

“The ability to think abstractly in a virile and 
definite way may be an important aim in educa- 
tion. But the ability and tendency to think about 
one’s work in life and the ambition for a success- 
ful career at some honorable and profitable profes- 
sion or occupation is much more important. For 
often young people drift into their life work with- 
out having any intelligent knowledge of what the 
various occupations and professions have to offer 
them and without having done any serious think- 
ing about this all-important subject. It is a part 
of the business of the school system to see that 
this knowledge is at least to some extent brought 
to the child during the formative stage of his 
character and in the beginning of his independent 
thinking. It is not necessary at all that the child 
decide what he wants to be very early in life 
altho in many cases that would be best. But he 
at least ought to have some basis of fact and in- 
telligence upon which to base a decision when he 
gets ready to make it. Most of all, he should 
bave the habit of thinking seriously on the sub- 
ject, for so important a thing should not be left 
to chance and circumstance to decide. As Direc- 
tor Jesse B. Davis of Grand Rapids, Michigan 
puts it: ‘Vocational Guidance aims to direct the 
thought and growth of the pupil along the line 
of preparation for life’s work. The plan is in- 
tended to give the pupil an opportunity to study 
the elements of characterghat give success in life 
and by a careful self analysis to compare his own 
abilities and opportunities with successful men 
and women of the past. By broadening his vision 
of the world’s work, and applying his own apti- 
tudes and tastes to the field of endeavor that he 
may best be able to serve, it is attempted to stir 
the student’s ambition and to give a purpose to 
all his future efforts. Having chosen even a ten- 
tative goal his progress has direction. In the 
later study of moral and social ethics he has a 


viewpoint that makes the result both practical 
and effective.’ ” 


The work of the Department will be in charge 
of Miss Olivia Pound who will take especial 
charge of the girls and of Mr. W. M. Bryant who 
will look after the boys. Both these teachers 
will give part of their time to classroom teach- 
ing in the Lincoln High School. The specific 
cbjects which they will seek to attain in their 
Vocational Guidance work are as follows: 

1. To keep boys and girls from leaving school 
too early. 

2. To conduct an efficient placement bureau 
for boys and girls who must “work their way” 
thru school and to better their condition in every 
way possible. 

3. To locate boys and girls who are compelled 
to leave school before completing the high school 
in positions which offer opportunity for advance- 
ment; and to give assistance to such high school 
graduates as need it. 

4. To co-operate and advise with the Voca- 
tional director in each elementary and special 
school and to direct the work of such patron’s 
committees as may be appointed to assist the 
local directors in their work. 


TWILIGHT REVERIE. 
The day is slowly sinking 
Out in the golden west, 
And I have been quietly thinking 
If I have done my best 
With the work that the morning brought me, 
With the words that I should say, 
If the work has been done as it should be 
And the words said in the kindliest way. 


Will the morrow bring no regret 
For what today I have done? 
Will someone say of it 
The deed and word both won? 
Then let us be up and be doing, 
Each trying to do what is best, 
That the work we have done and its proving 
Shall win a reward with the blest, 


O. F. Barbour. 


NOTE—The author of these lines was at the time of 
his death, April 26, 1915, the oldest teacher in the state 
of Illinois. He had taught nearly sixty years and had 
been for 49 years principal of a grade school in Rock- 
ford. The verses were written a few months ago, with 
a full realization of the approaching end. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 





5. To develop a system by means of which 
vocational tendencies, desires and ambitions may 
be discovered, thru direct personal acquaintance 
and investigation on the part of the supervisors 
and local directors and committees in each school. 

6. To use the system of vocational reading 
already established as a means of increasing voca- 
tional information and stimulating active and 
vital thinking on the part of pupils and to alter 
and further develop this system as their judg- 
ment may dictate. 

7. To use the present Junior Civic and In- 
dustrial League as well as the Commercial Club 
Efficiency List and its requirements as one of the 
most potent factors in vocational guidance, and 
to manage these organizations to that end. 

8. To invite, and develop where necessary, an 
attitude of co-operation among the businessmen 
of Lincoln, especially the employers of youthful 
labor. 

9. To work out if possible a system of ¢o0- 
operative instruction in such industrial courses 
as are now or may later be installed in the high 
school, if after investigation and preliminary 
trial it may seem to them feasible and expedient 
to do so. 

10. To establish a “followup” system for all 
young people who leave school until they reach 
the age of eighteen. 

11. To seek such records and make such in- 
vestigations as are necessary to bring best results 
to above listed activities. 

12. To develop such organizations and auxil- 
iary movements as may help to accomplish the 
purposes of these departments and to seek the 
co-operation of all teachers and principals in 
developing individual initiative, sense of per 
sonal responsibility, and efficiency in knowledge 
fundamentals on the part of the children. 


The California State Board of Education has 
decided not to request the state printer to mant 
facture dictionaries for the schools. The board 
held, at its June meeting, that dictionaries are 
not textbooks but reference books. The board 
has at its disposition the sum of $350,000 for the 
manufacture and distribution of books and roy- 
alty ‘payments. This sum is $150,000 less than 


last year and will not permit the addition of 
dictionaries. 
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New York City 


Fourth and Fifth Floor 
17 East 32nd Street 


Buffalo 


Randolph-McNutt Company 
45 East Swan Street 


Cleveland 


510 O’Brien Building 
813 Prospect Avenue 


Atlanta 

Clanton & Webb 
411-412 Rhodes Building 
78 Marietta Street 


San Francisco 
C. F. Weber & Company 
365 Market Street 


Birmingham 
Educational Exchange Company 


Title Guarantee Building 
2030 Third Avenue 


St. Louis 
927 Syndicate Trust Building 
915 Olive Street 


Philadelphia 


Second Floor 
1225 Arch Street 


Pittsburgh 
402 Bessemer Building 
Duquesne Way and Federal St. 


New Orleans 
505-7 Audubon Building 
931 Canal Street 
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MERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Furnishings for Theatres, Churches 
Schools and All Public Buildings 





We make One Hundred Styles of School Desks in an equal 
range of prices to meet the requirements (physical and financial) 
of Every Educational Body. 


The above illustration shows 
The Incomparably Artistic 
Hygienic 
Sanitary 


Uanronkante | Guaranteed 
Noiseless J Unconditionally 


American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 
The Experience of Years has proved it to be of 


The Greatest Efficiency 
Multifold Utility 
and Economy 
Our entire product of 
American Tubular Steel and American Semi- 
Steel School Furniture 
is fully illustrated in the new registered 
Net price list 
Number twenty-eight 


Your name on a postal card giving name of school and con- 
nection therewith brings you one. 


For prompt attention address 
GENERAL OFFICES 


Fourteen East Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 





Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


313 Masonic Temple 


Cor. Main and Mon- 
roe Sts. 


Grand Rapids 


At Factory 
Ninth and Broadway 


Kansas City 
Merry Building 
1009-11 Walnut Street 


Minneapolis 
722 Boston Block 


Third Street, North and Henne- 
pin Avenue 


Oklahoma City 
Jasper Sipes Company 
194 Main Street 


Fort Worth 


American Seating Company 
A Texas Corporation 
285 West Tenth Street 


Cincinnati 
Mitchell Building 
9 West Fourth Street 


Boston 
Fourth Floor 
70 Franklin Street 


Nashville 


404-405 Independent Life Bldg. 


Church Street and Fourth Av- 
enue North 


Portland 
Northwest School Furniture Co. 
244 Third Street 






































































PR PA AGN TO AIT 


Championship in Typewriting. 


seven errors. 


tates the highest accuracy of the typist. 


{Incorporated] 
New York and Everywhere 





RULES FOR THE USE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

A complete set of rules governing the use of 
school buildings outside of class hours, and fix- 
ing a schedule of charges, has been adopted by 
the New York board of education. The rules are 
suggestive for their comprehensiveness and sim- 
plicity and may well serve as models. In part, 
they require: 

The use of school buildings and property will 
be permitted only during the following hours: 
Afternoons—Assembly rooms, classrooms, play- 
grounds and gymnasiums, from four to six 
o’clock; evenings—Assembly rooms, classrooms, 
playgrounds and gymnasiums, from seven-thirty 
to eleven o’clock. 

All applications for the use of school buildings 
must be made to the Committee on Care of 
Buildings. 

Permission will be granted by the Committee 
for the use of school buildings for the follow- 
ing purposes: Commencement exercises, school 
activities of all kinds; parents’ meetings; alumni 
meetings; concerts; meetings of civic bodies; 
lectures by outside organizations; gymnastic 
work by properly organized boys’ clubs: drills 
of boy scout organizations, etc.; entertainments 
and exhibitions at which admission fees are 
charged for the purpose of meeting the expense 
of the occasion, providing funds for the athletic 
and other activities of the schools, procuring pic- 
tures, decorations, scientific apparatus, musical 
instruments and other things desired for school 
purposes, provided that the program and the 
purposes for which the money is intended to be 
vsed are approved by the District Superintendent 
(or in the case of high and training schools by 


Students of Greater New York Schools 
Establish World’s Records for Accuracy 


on the REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 








ON Saturday, May 8th, 129 students of various schools of Greater 
New York competed for the New York Metropolitan School 


Although more than half of those com- 
peting used other machines, the 25 stu- 
dents making the best accuracy records 
all operated the Remington Typewriter. 


Of these 25 leaders, 4 made no errors, 8 made only one error, 7 only 
two errors, 3 made three errors, 2 made four errors, and 1 made 
six errors in A QUARTER OF AN HOUR of continuous writing. 
The best accuracy record made by a non-Remington operator contained 


These performances by beginners on the typewriter are the finest 
collective accuracy records ever made in public competition. They are 
a noteworthy triumph for the idea of ‘ACCURACY FIRST”? in type- 
writing, an idea which the Remington Typewriter Company is develop- 
ing in the instruction of all operators of the writing machine. 

That accuracy is the first requirement in typewriting is now univer- 
sally recognized—the employer demands it before everything else. 

The records made show what results are possible in typewriter instruc- 
tion when accuracy is insisted upon from the very outset. They also 
prove that the Remington Typewriter in the hands of a competent in- 
structor, through its simple, easy operation, is the machine which facili- 


Remington Typewriter Company 






























the Associate Superintendent in charge), and 
provided that such entertainments are conducted 
by the principals, parents’ associations or similar 
organizations working in co-operation with the 
schools. 

At concerts, when not given under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education, collections may 
be made to defray the expense thereof. 

In connection with the use of school buildings 
for concerts, entertainments, etc., the following 
regulations are to apply: 

1. The maximum charge shall be $0.25 per 
head for admission, except by special permis- 
sion of the Committee on Care of Buildings. 

2. The charge to be made for admission shall 
be stated on the application. 

3. No coupon system connected with any 
newspaper, business house or commercial or- 
ganization shall be used for securing reduced 
admissions. 

4. The purpose to which the net proceeds 
are to be devoted shall be stated on the appli- 
cation and approved by the Committee before 
permission is granted. 

5. In the case of continuing or periodical 
use of school buildings by organizations, per- 
mits covering the use of specified parts of 
such buildings for extended periods may be 
issued upon the submission to the Committee 
on Care of Buildings of satisfactory evidence 
of the competency and responsibility of the 
organization in question Such organization 
shall then be exempted from the requirements 
of making special application for the use of 
school buildings or for the privilege of charg- 
ing admission for each concert, entertainment, 
etc. Any questions arising from time to time 
with respect to the type of entertainment, 
charge for admission or use of funds. shall be 
decided by the administrative officer in charge 
of recreation centers. Such general permit 
shall be at any time revocable by the Com- 
mittee on Care of Buildings. 

No permission will be granted for the use of 
school buildings— 

1. On Sunday evenings or on the evenings of 
legal holidays, except under special cirecum- 
stances. 


2. For any entertainment, moving-picture 
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Send today for our free 
book “A necessary tool for 
every school.” It is a differ- 
ent book---and holds especial 


interest for superintendents 
and board members. 
just how the new and wonderful 
mimeograph, by a new and econom- 
ical process, duplicates typewritten 
forms, letters, drawings, etc., quicker 
and better than they have ever been 
done before. Sent---without charge 
---to any school---on request. 
A.B. Dick Company, 380 Dick Build- 
ing, Chicago---New York. 


Also it shows 





show, or the like, to which an admission fee 

is to be charged, where the proceeds are to be 

devoted to other than school purposes. 

Activities conducted by any outside organiza- 
tion may, in the discretion of the Committee on 
Care of Buildings, have assigned to them a teach- 
er to supervise the activity, the services of the 
teacher so assigned to be paid for by the organ- 
ization using the building. ° 


All organizations using school buildings must 
take the utmost care of the school property, and 
make good any damage arising from the occu- 
pancy of any portion of the building. 


For all entertainments and exhibitions where 
admission fees are charged, for meetings of par- 
ents’ associations held in the evening, for meet- 
ings of alumni associations, civic bodies and 
other outside organizations, payment must be 
made to the Secretary of the Board of Education 
at the time of application, in accordance with 
the schedule of fees for janitorial service at- 
tached hereto. 

No fee will be charged for the use of rooms 
for commencement exercises held in the after- 
noon or evening, or for parents’ meetings, ex- 
hibitions of school work, or other exercises held 
in the afternoon, when such exercises, meetings, 
etc.. are connected with the day school and are 
held under the direction of the principal. 


Where commencement exercises, parents’ 
meetings, etc., are held in school buildings other 
than those with which they are connected, the 
regular fees shall be paid. 

This form, in duplicate, must be filled in and 
signed by the secretary of the association or 
organization applying for the privilege, and the 
principal of the school must certify that the use 
of the room or rooms applied for will not inter- 
fere with the regular school activities. Notice of 
the action of the Committee on Care of Buildings 
will be forwarded to the association by the 
Secretary of the board of education. 

Where an admission fee is charged or a col 
lection is made, a statement of the receipts and 
expenditures must be submitted to the Prest- 
dent of the board of education within two weeks: 
but in the case of continuing or periodical work 
by organizations which have received a gene 
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American 12-inch Speed Lathe with A. W. C. Control 


any way. 
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Some time since we had put to us a series of questions 're- 
We give them below with answers. 
The answers in particular are of vital concern to all directors of 
Manual Training in the woodworking departments of schools. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


Is it not true that within ten minutes after your beginning class has 
started its lesson in wood turning at least half of the pupils have their ma- 
terial screwed so tight between the lathe centers that a three-horse power 
motor would not start their machines? 

It is true, but it doesn’t matter much with the American New 
Motor Driven Lathe with the A. W. C. Controller as the following 


Is it not also true that unless you use the utmost watchfulness at least 
half of these pupils will apply their current to their motors under these con- 
ditions, and unless you get there almost at once, will burn out their motor 


fuses and even burn out the field coils in the motors? 


It doesn’t matter how stupid the pupil or whether you get 


there at once or not,—the motor cannot burn out or be injured in 


The A. W. C. takes care of this and protects your motor absolutely. 


Are you not constantly afraid that your pupils have not pulled their switches either clear out or in, to proper contact, 
and that they are burning their motor from this source, or that they will short circuit across the switch terminals with their 


chisels if they are at all exposed? 


There is no danger of this with the A. W. C. because everything is totally enclosed and out of the way. 
Also if your inexperienced pupils can get at the motor when it has become warm from an overload, will they not short cir- 
cuit the field with the oil with which they are deluging the bearings, assuming these to be the source of the heat? 


months. 


The American Motor Headblock runs on ball bearings in grease and does not need attention once in six 
There is never any necessity for oil. 


Is it not also true that your beginning classes must start and stop their lathes almost continually to observe the progress 
of their work, and will they not always use the easiest switch method of doing it, regardless of any motor raising or belt shifting 


device provided? 


start it. 


start as often as necessary, no trouble. 


Our new Manual Training Catalog tells about this Lathe and all other woodworking machines used in manual training schools. It is a book that 
you, as a teacher, cannot well afford to be without for it will render you valuable assistance in your class-work. We shall be glad to send you a copy 


upon receipt of your request. 


The switch in the leg of the American Motor Headblock Lathe will stop the motor, but, in itself, it will not 
The switch is automatically closed by the A. W. C. Controller handle when starting the motor. 


Stop and 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Executive and General Sales Office: Rochester, N.Y. 


permit, in the place of the aforesaid two weeks’ 
report, complete statements of the receipts and 
expenditures must be submitted to the President 
of the board of education at intervals of not 
more than two months. ‘ 

No application will be considered by the Com- 
mittee unless the above provisions are complied 
with. 

All elementary buildings of the city having 
52 classrooms or upward, and the eighteen large 
high schools of the city are termed buildings of 
the first class. All remaining elementary and 
high schools are buildings of the second class. 
The heating season extends from October 15 to 
April 30. 

Schedule of Fees for Janitorial Service. 

For social centers, parents’ associations, and 
organizations with educational purposes working 
in continuous co-operation with the schools. 


Schools of Schools of 
the Ist Class the 2nd Class 


For roof playgrounds.... $2.25 $2.00 
For playground ........ 2.25 2.00 
For assembly room... 1.25 1.00 
For gymnasium ........ 1.75 1.50 
For each classroom..... 25 25 
Minimum charge ....... 5.00 3.00 


During non-heating season, deduct $1.50 for 
Schools of the Ist class, and $1.00 for schools 
of the 2d class. 

_ When a school activity is conducted in a build- 
ing, deduct one-third from the above. 

For occasional use by outside organizations. 


Buildings Buildings 
having school having no school 
activities activities 
For the first room.. $2.00 $3.00 
For each additional 
OR ecto cae Ga. .25 25 
For playground .... 2.50 3.00 
Por gymnasium, 
downstairs ...... 2.50 3.00 
For gymnasium, 
ol ara 3.00 4.00 


For auditorium or 
assembly room, ist 
class 6.00 8.00 


For auditorium or 


assembly room, 2d 


GUNN go 0e ease ks 4.00 6.00 
For auditoriums used on Sundays. 
During During 
heating non-heating 
season season 
Schools of {st class........ $9.00 $5.00 
Schools of 2d class........ 7.00 3.50 


For auditoriums used for political meetings. 
Per evening 
In Manhattan, The Bronx and Brooklyn.. .$10.00 
In Queens and Richmond................ 6.50 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The rules committee has pre- 
sented to the board for approval and adoption, 
the following amendment to the rules: 

“In buildings of sixteen regular graded rooms 
or more, principals shall do occasional demon- 
stration teaching; in buildings of eight regular 
graded rooms and less than sixteen, principals 
shall do regular part-time teaching; in buildings 
of less than eight regular graded rooms, princi- 
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An Artistic School Entrance in New York City 
Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 


Sales Offices: New Yerk City, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland. Ore. 


pals shall be termed ‘teaching principals,’ han- 
dling a regular room and administering the 
building.” 

Ashland, Wis. The superintendent has been 
given authority to suspend all students who vio- 
late the rule against smoking. 


Dallas, Tex. The school board has ruled that 
students who are transferred from a rural school 
to a city school, shall obtain only two months’ 
free schooling in the high school and three 
months in the grades. After that time, they will 
be obliged to pay $5.82 per month as tuition. In 
the past such pupils have been given four mouths’ 
free schooling and the result has been that the 
board has lost money. 


Providence, R. I. The school board has adopted 
a rule providing that teachers may be absent not 
exceeding three days without loss of pay, in case 
of a death in the family. In the past the teach- 
er’s pay was cut one-third for absence not exceed- 
ing ten days. 

Waterbury, Conn. The superintendent of 
schools has distributed among the principals of 
the respective schools a set of safety rules for 
the observance of pupils. Some of the streets 
are especially dangerous because of the heavy 
traffic and the only assistance has been the jan- 
itor who with his whistle stands at the corner 
and signals the children. 


The new rules read: 


1. Direct the children to stop and look both 
ways before they start across the street. 


2. Direct them to take no chances. If a car, 
automobile or motorcycle is coming, they should 
wait for it to pass before they cross. 


3. Direct them not to attempt to cross the 
streets if a car is coming either way. Many acci- 
dents happen because people step from behind 
cars where they cannot be seen until it is too 
late. 


4. Direct them not to play in the streets; to 
make crossing the street a business; to think 
about what they are doing and when they start, 
to move quickly. 

5. And finally impress upon them that nothing 


is important enough to make them careless or 
hasty. 
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THE FRICK ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


Furnished to meet the most ex- 
‘acting requirements of schools and 
Rings bells at either one 
minute or five-minute intervals. 


colleges. 


Automatically cuts out the ring- 
ing of bells on days and nights when 


not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 


aries. 


OUR SLOGAN IS 


“SERVICE 


Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 
since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 


If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better than ever, and why 
in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 


tion it is the best. 


Send for catalog S, showing our complete line. 
LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK Co. 
PA. 


WAYNESBORO, 





| 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. The executive depart- 
ment of the schools has been reorganized on a 
business basis. Supt. C. M. Cole has been made 
business manager in addition to his professional 
duties. He will have charge of all improvements, 
repairs and maintenance. A detailed list of the 
expenses for-each school for a number of years 
back will be compiled and used as a guide to 
check the expenditures in the future. 

School officials of St. Paul, Minn., are making 
large claims for the efficiency of the new system 
of school administration. Under the commission 
form of government which has been in operation 
more than a year a single commissioner has had 
direct charge of all the administrative and legis- 
lative control of the schools, replacing a board 
of education of five. According to statements 
made in the press the new plan has made it pos- 
sible to introduce improvements and innovations 
with far less difficulty and red tape than was 
possible under the school board system. 

In the Department of School Hygiene, it has 
been possible to do five times the amount of 
work. The co-operation of the head of the city 
government has enabled the school physicians to 
do more for the health of the school children 
and for the development of the Hygiene Depart- 
ment. The corps of nurses has been doubled so 
that for the first time in the schools’ history, 
there are enough to cover all the schools. 

Another improvement is the provision of a 
sufficient amount of equipment for the physicians 
and nurses, and the opening of special medical 
rooms in the new one-room school buildings. 

New buildings have been provided with bath- 
ing facilities for the children so that a long felt 
need has been supplied. 

Encouragement has been given to the installa- 
tion of muslin screens in schoolroom windows so 


that the children are now able to get fresh air 
during cold weather. 

Two additional penny lunches have been estab- 
lished and a course in the care of infants has 
been begun. 

Salt Lake, Utah. The city commission’ has 
amended the ordinance governing the conduct of 
peddlers, providing that venders of various com- 
modities shall not call out or sell their goods 
within 450 feet of the property line of a school 
building. The change prevents peddlers from 
coming within a half block of a school, obviates 
the blockading of traffic and promotes the dis- 
cipline of the schoolroom and grounds. 

Kansas City, Mo. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution providing for the establish- 
ment of a junior college as a supplement to the 
present high school system. The aim of the new 
institution will be to give to the students of 
Kansas City the benefits of a college course, with- 
out the expense and disadvantages of going away 
from the home city. The classes will open in the 
fall and commercial and vocational subjects, en- 
gineering, architecture, history, mathematics and 
languages will be offered. The state university 
has offered full credits for work completed in the 
junior college. ; 

Cincinnati, O. The high rate of electricity 
charges for the school plant has recently been 
protested by the board. It is the opinion of the 
members that seventy school buildings should be 
given a lower rate for electric current than would 
be charged for the same number of private 
buildings. The building committee has been 
ordered to employ an engineer who will submit 
a plan and estimates for generating stations to 
be erected in the larger buildings. Eventually, 
it is planned to extend these to all school build- 
ings. The electric bills in past years have been 
between $25,000 and $30,000 a year, and the board 


system in existence. No dependency on erratic elec- 
trical power. Air and gravity—two constant and 
invariable powers employed. No cost for opera- 
tion. No attention required except winding of one 
clock, once a week. 


Write today for catalog and descriptive literature 
Tell us your needs. We can help you. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


2646 N. Maplewood Ave., 
















One Hour More to 
Every School Day 


School discipline and efficiency de- 
mand a uniform standard of time 
and the correct announcing of pro- 
gram signals. It has been estimat- 
ed that from one-half hour to an 
hour a day is lost in schools thru 
interrupted recitations, uncertainty, 
confusion and disorder between 
classes, due to the lack of uniform- 
ity of signal bells and the disagree- 
ment of schoolroom clocks. 


TheHah! Pneumatic 
Time System 


Establishes a correct system of time 
and program signals in every room 
in the school—governed by a mas- 
ter clock in the superintendent’s 
office. It is the most perfect time 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





believes that money can be saved by generating 
current in the school buildings. 

A recent meeting of the school board of Lynn, 
Mass., at which the appointment of a clerk was 
discussed, it was brought out that the clerk in 
the office of the board gets more salary for less 
work than the average grade teachers. The 
former receives $17 per week thruout the year, 
is given every afternoon off during the summer 
and three weeks’ vacation. The teacher receives 
$17 per week for forty weeks, and has a twelve 
weeks’ vacation without pay. 

With the reorganization of the board of educa- 
tion of Denver, Colo., for the ensuing year, defi- 
nite action was taken toward a readjustment of 
the school system for a more concentrated and 
more economical operation. One of the changes 
was the abolishment of the office of attorney 
carrying a salary of $1,800 per year. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has installed the 
penny lunch in 25 schools of the southern section 
as an experiment. It is the plan of the committee 
to distribute the food from a central kitchen in 
the Southern High School. The lunchrooms will 
be continued as long as they are self-supporting. 

The school board of Boise, Idaho, during the 
past year has encouraged the get-together spirit 
thru the promotion of evening recreation centers 
in the schools. The board furnishes the lights, 
pianos and janitor service. One entertainment a 
week was furnished each of the four schools, 
these being conducted fortnightly. The enter- 
tainment was provided by the women’s clubs and 
the mothers’ circles and representatives of these 
were present at each gathering to assist in the 
care of small children. 

Bay City, Mich. The public schools have 
adopted Eastern standard time. Sessions will 
begin at nine o’clock in the morning and close at 
four in the afternoon. The noon intermission 
will be from twelve to 1:30 o’clock. 

Dallas, Tex. The school board has undertaken 
a school census, independently of that conducted 
by the census enumerators. When all the statis 
tics are in the two reports will be compared, and 
the results will be sent in the form of a report 
to the state department of education. 
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ASK FOR BULLETIN ON THIS MORTISER. 


chinery Made 

Complete Equipments for 
PATTERN SHOPS 
WOOD SHOPS 

FORGE SHOPS 


OLIVER QUALITY 


Highest Quality Woodworking Ma- 


DRAWING ROOMS 
Write for latest circular on Vises. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OLIVER FIRST 








The school board of Narberth, Pa., has reor- 
ganized the school system on the six-and-six plan, 
providing for six years of elementary and six 
years of secondary work. It is the aim of the 
school authorities to give a more practical course 
for the benefit of those pupils who are not able 
to go farther than the grammar school. 

The Home and School League has recom- 
mended to the school board of Philadelphia that 
the school buildings in congested districts be 
thrown open as neighborhood and recreation cen- 
ters during the summer months. The modern 
terra cotta or concrete structures are considered 
as well suited for cool retreats for mothers and 
children of the neighborhoods. 

The Philadelphia board of education, at its 
June meeting, defeated a motion that teachers 
and principals be required to live within the 
corporate limits of the city. In the argument 
made by the majority, the ridiculousness of draw- 
ing a wall around the city and the narrow, selfish- 
ness of arguing for local taxpayers were brought 
out. Mr. John Wanamaker declared that the board 
might as well require employes to ride on the 
Reading Railway only, buy only supplies made in 
the county and ask that teachers have their 
Clothes made in the city limits. 

The city controller of New York City recently 
appeared before the public education committee 
to answer charges that the Board of Estimate 
had failed ‘to supply the educational institutions 
with sufficient funds. He recommended a paid 
board of five members in place of the present one 
of 46 members, as a step toward an efficient and 
ecomomical executive department. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Robert V. L. Haxby, 
for a number of years a designer of local schoo] 
buildings, recently won first place in the civil 
Service examination for the new position of schoo! 
architect. The competition was country-wide and 
the winner was one of eighteen contestants. The 
Position carries a salary of $3,500 per annum. 

Lawrence, Mass. The school board has ap- 
Proved a recommendation providing for the or- 
fanization of an educational council to co-operate 
with the members in improving the school sys- 
tem. The council will consist of eighteen teach- 
ers and will represent all the interests of the 
teaching corps. The members in a body may 
take up subjects on their own initiative and 


submit them to the board for final approval or 
rejection. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Upon the recommendation of 
Mr. John Wanamaker, a member, the school board 
has ordered an investigation of the methods of 
the business department. A committee, of which 
Mr. Wanamaker is chairman, will endeavor to 
remedy the faults of the present system of 
receiving bids and awarding contracts for text- 
books and supplies used in the schools. 

It has been the practice of the board to receive 
hids after the day and hour advertised for the 
opening. This has resulted in frequent clashes 
between school authorities and supply dealers, 
the latter maintaining that late bidders usually 
received the contracts. The accusation has been 
made that successful bidders were previously 





MR. O. M. PLUMMER, 
Portland, Ore 


President, Department of School Administration, N. E. A., 
who will preside over the International Congress 
on School Administration, Oakland, Cal., 


August 20. (See page 30). 


given an opportunity to change their prices. 
‘Lhis situation has been deplored by Mr. Wana 
maker who has repeatedly protested against un- 
businesslike methods which are bound to give 
rise to such charges. 

The board has adopted a suggestion of Mr. 
Wanamaker that supplies be purchased, wherever 
possible, from manufacturers rather than middle- 
men. 

The list of high school textbooks has been re- 
duced from 50 per cent to 35 per cent. 

At the recent meeting of the New Jersey State 
Board of Education on June 13th, Mr. Joseph H. 
Synnot was appointed as a member, succeeding 
Mr. Wm. G. Schauffler. Mr. J. S. Frelinghusen is 
president. The other members are: D. Stewart 
Craven, Salem; Edmund B. Osborne, South 
Orange; J. C. Van Dyke, New Brunswick; Melvin 
A. Rice, Red Bank; John P. Murray, Jersey City; 
Edgar E. Sturtevant, Edgewater. 

Mr. Martin A. Gemunder, former president of 
the board and secretary of the sinking fund 
trustees of Columbus, O., died at his home on 
June 9th after a long illness which culminated 
in heart failure. Mr. Gemunder was 58 years old. 

Atlanta, Ga. The city council has ordered that 
the school board continue the giving of credits to 
outside teachers. The twenty instructors whose 
April salaries were reduced will be reimbursed. 
A recent opinion of the city attorney was that 
the city had no right to give such credits, or to 
pay increased salaries on the strength of the 
credits. 

North Yakima, Wash. A recent ruling of the 
board provides that teachers shall be graded 
according to the character of their teaching. Any 
instructor who fails twice in succession in at- 
taining a standard sufficient to warrant an in- 
crease, must resign. 


A survey of the Salt Lake Public schools was 
begun on May 10th by Professor E. P. Cubberly of 
Leland Stanford University. Professor J. W. 
Williams of Leland Stanford had charge of the 
statistics, and Professor Lewis Terman had 
charge of health and sanitation. The survey 
cost, approximately, $4,000. 

The girls of the senior classes of the Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York City, wore sim- 
ple dresses at their graduation. Cotton gowns 
costing not more than $3.50 were adopted. 
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School Sound Journal 


It is now an established fact that 
the Bradley Famous Semi-Moist Water 
Colors are in more general use in the 
schools of the country than are all other 
water colors put together. There is a 





reason—Ask the teachers. 


We furnish these and the Bradley Tinted Con- 
struction Papers in 20 beautiful colors; also Art, 
Drawing and Manual Training Supplies in great 
varieties, and Kindergarten Furniture and Books. 


General catalogs furnished free. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


THIS, THE ONLY PRACTICAL 


Keyless Padlock 


Gives Absolute Protection to 
Lockers, Wardrobes, Desks, 
Instrument Cases,Laboratory 
Cabinets, Tool-Boxes, Motor- 
Cars, Spare Tires, Garages— 
or wherever a Padlock can be used 

NO KNOB TO TURN; 
NO CLICKS TO COUNT 

Secure as a Safe; but flies open IN- 

STANTLY when right combination of 
buttons is pressed. As 40,000 different 
combinations are possible, yours is known 
only to yourself. Combination may be 
changed as often as. you wish. Saves 
absolutely all expense of duplicate keys 
and changed locks. 





Made of solid brass; not a bit of iron or 
steel to rust out. Won't get out of order; 
will last a lifetime. 


Sample Lock, Postpaid, $1.00 
With Chain, for Lockers, $1.25 


Extremely Liberal Discounts on Quan- 
tities. All Different Combinations 


Each lock numbered if desired 


American Keyless Lock Co. 


317 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 


207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 


Randall says: 


We have added to our 
line of School Record Ma- 
terials, the forms designed 
by the Federal Bureau of 
Education at Washington, 
registers, reports of teach- 
ers to principals, principals 
to superintendents, etc. 


Ask samples. 


Noyes-Randall Co. 


Providence, R. I. 








Joliet, Ill. Schedule A of teachers’ salaries was 
recently adopted by the board, providing for a 
minimum salary of $500 and a maximum salary 
of $1,000. Annual increases of $50 per year are 
provided. Teachers who have received less than 
$500 will be raised to that amount; those who 
have received $900 plus $25 for each room, will 
be paid $950 plus $25 for each room, and $1,000 
plus $25 the succeeding year. 

Milford, N. H. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule providing a minimum of $360 
and a maximum of $1,400. 

Alpena, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule thru which the teachers will 
be given an incentive to work for promotions and 
increases of salary. 

For grade teachers, the minimum salary of a 
normal or college graduate, without experience, 
will be $500; with experience, the salary will be 
$550. For all others, the salary will be $450 with- 
out experience, and $475 with experience. An 
nual increases of $25 will be given until the 
maximum of $600 is reached. 

Teachers who attain the maximum salary may, 
after a four-year period, receive $650 provided 
they have fulfilled all the conditions; after a 
second four-year period, such teachers may re 
ceive $700. 

Regular teachers in the grades who have taught 
ten years or more, will receive the maximum 
salary beginning with 1915-16. 

Teachers who have taught ten years or more 
in graded schools may receive the maximum sal- 
ary, beginning 1915-16, with the privilege of hav- 
ing the first four-year period shortened to a 
two-year period. Teachers who have taught five 
years or more, and who have complied with the 
conditions (a) or (c), namely, attend one of the 


state normal schools, or some reputable college 
or university for two summer sessions, or spend 
two months in extensive travel and make such 
reports as may be required by the superintendent 
of schools, may receive the maximum salary. 


All other teachers in the grades shall be paid 
salaries for the year 1915-16 as follows: Those 
receiving $440 will receive $475; those whose sal- 
ary is $470 will receive $500; those who receive 
$540 will be paid $575; those whose salary is now 
$570 will receive $600. 


Six plans are provided under which the teach- 
ers may be promoted and receive increases. They 
are: Plan I—a, d, f, g; Plan II—a, e, f, g; Plan 
III—b, d, f, g; Plan IV—, e, f, g; Plan V—c, d, 
f. g; Plan VI—c, e, f, g. The conditions which 
the teacher must observe are as follows: 

(a) Attend one of the state normal schools, or 
some reputable college or university for two sum- 
mer sessions. 

(b) Carry on systematic study of some definite 
line of work assigned by the committee on ex- 
aminations, and pass satisfactory examinations 
in this work. This work is to be equivalent to 
that of the two summer terms at one of the state 
normal schools. 

(c) Spend two months in extensive travel and 
make such reports as may be required by the 
superintendent of schools. 

(d) Attend the State Teachers’ Association two 
years, and make reports as may be required by 
the superintendent of schools. 

(e) Spend four days (not more than two in any 
one system, and not more than two during any 
one school year) visiting schools in other sys 
tems as designated by the superintendent and 
make such reports as he may require. 
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(f) Subscribe for two educational publications, 
one of which shall be devoted to some other 
grade or subject than the one taught by the 
teacher, and make such reports as may be re- 
quired by the superintendent. 

(g) Attend teachers’ meetings regularly, and 
prepare the work thoroly. 

A teacher desiring to apply for an increase be- 
yond the maximum shall notify the superintend- 
ent in writing at the beginning of the year of the 
intention to take advantage of one of these plans, 
and state which plan has been selected. The 
committee on examination will determine when 
a teacher has complied with any of the above 
conditions. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Salary increases of $100 
each have been granted to the following supe7- 
visors: Director of Manual Training, Director of 
German, Director of Drawing, Director of Physi- 
cal Training. 

Newark, O. The school board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing a minimum of $400 
and a maximum of $640 for grade teachers. Grad- 
uates of recognized normal schools or colleges 
will be paid a minimum of $480. Increases of 
$40 will be given until the maximum of $640 has 
been reached in the lower grades, $660 in the 
seventh grade and $720 in the eighth grade. 

Male high school teachers will be paid a min- 
imum of $800 and a maximum of $1,200; female 
teachers will receive a minimum of $700 and a 
maximum of $1,050. Annual increases of $50 per 
year will be paid. 

The maximum salary for the supervisor of 
manual training has been fixed at $1,200; the 
supervisor of music at $1,200; the supervisor of 
drawing at $1,200; the supervisor of domestic 
science at $900; the supervisor of domestic art at 
$900; the assistant in manual training at $1,000. 
Annual increases of $40 per year are provided. 

Principals of grade buildings with two teach- 
ers will be paid a minimum of $640 and a max 
imum of $680; three teachers, minimum $660 and 
maximum $700; four teachers, minimum $680 
and maximum $720; five teachers, minimum $700 
and maximum $750; six teachers, minimum $750 
and maximum $800; seven teachers, minimum 
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$800 and maximum $850; eight or more teachers, 
minimum $850 and maximum $1,000. Annual in- 
creases of $40 per year are provided. 

Akron, O. To obtain and keep competent teach- 
ers, the school board has granted increases to 
grade and high school teachers. Grade teachers 
have been given increases of $100 over that of 
last year, making the maximum $900. Half of 
the increase was given last year and the remain- 
der will be granted during the present year. 

Men high school teachers will be paid a min- 
imum of $1,400 and women may receive a max- 
imum of $1,250. Salaries are dependent upon 
length of service and each of the raises repre- 
sents an increase of $50 per year. 

The following salary schedule has just been 
adopted for the schools of Newark, O. 

The maximum for elementary grade teachers 
has been raised to $720 and the maximum for 
high school teachers to $1,200; the maximum for 
special teachers to $1,200 and the maximum for 
grade principals to $1,000. The increase this 
year to teachers was from $40 to $50 each and 
this increase continues from year to year until 
the maximum is reached. An additional $20 to 
the regular increase is allowed to such teachers 
as do satisfactory work during a six weeks’ ses- 
8.0n in approved summer schools. The total 
amount added to teachers’ salaries this year is 
approximately $5,000. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. Grade teachers who have 
1ot reached the maximum salary, have been 
granted automatic increases of $5 per month. 
Instructors in the high schools have been given 
increases of $5 to $10. The principal’s salary has 
been raised from $2,100 to $2,300. 

Newton, Kans. The school board has recently 
aaopted a new salary schedule for grades from 
ere to seven inclusive. The schedule provides 


that teachers be placed in one of five classes as 
follows: 


_ Class C—Graduate of a high school or equiva- 
lent having a twelve weeks’ training in some 
accredited college, normal school or university: 
must be at least twenty years of age with one 
year of successful experience and hold a second 
grade teacher’s certificate. Salary for the first 
year, $50; second year, $55; third year, $60, 
¥tich shall be the maximum for teachers in this 
Class, except as herein provided. 
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Class B—Graduate of a high school or equiva- 
tent having 36 weeks’ training in some accredited 
college, normal school or university; must have 
lad three years’ successful experience, a part of 
which must have béen in a city school system; 
must have a grade of at least.90% in teaching 
ficiency and hold a first grade teacher’s certifi- 
cate or equivalent. Salary for the first year, $60; 
second year, $65; third year, $70; which shall be 
the maximum for teachers in this class, except 
as herein provided. 

Class A—Graduate of a high school or equi- 
valent, or of a state normal school, college or 
university. Must have had not less than five 
vears’ successful teaching experience, a part of 
which must have been in a city school system. 
Must have a rating of at least 95% in teaching 
efficiency and hold a first grade teacher’s certifi- 
cate or equivalent. Salary for the first year, $70; 
second year, $75; third year, $80. 

Class A-1—Must have had fifteen or more years’ 
successful experience in the Newton Public 
Schools. Salary to be fixed by the board. 

Special—Teachers teaching or directing manual 
training, domestic science, domestic art, music, 
drawing, playground work, etc., shall be classed 
as special teachers. Salary to be fixed by the 
board. 

Teaching Efficiency—No teacher shall be re- 
tained who fails to make the grade in Teaching 
Efficiency required in the class to which she has 
been assigned. The grade in Teaching Efficiency 
shall be made up by the superintendent. 

Experience—Experience offered by teachers 
from other schools, when applying in Newton, 
may be considered equivalent to experience in 
the Newton schools. *Four or more years of 
successful experience in public school work may 
be considered equivalent to one-half year’s train- 
ing in an accredited college, normal school, or 
university. *Four or more years of successful 
experience in the Newton public schools may be 
considered equivalent to a year’s work in an 
accredited college, normal school or university. 

Salary—No teacher’s salary will be raised more 
than $2.50 per month who does not attend school 
at least six weeks at some accredited college, 
normal school or university during the summer 
preceding the year for which she is employed. 


*Shall apply only to teachers employed for the 
school year 1914-15 
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Credit will be given for summer school work 
only when the teacher completes a reasonable 
amount of college work. No teacher now in the 
Newton school system, shall suffer a decrease in 
salary because of the above schedule, but all in- 
creases in salary shall be in keeping with the 
above schedule, provided, however, that the board 
may grant a $2.50 per month raise ($22.50 for 
nine months) to the teacher who has reached the 
maximum salary in her class when she attends 
summer school in some accredited college, nor- 
mal school or university, during the summer 
preceding the school year for which she is em- 
ployed. In classifying teachers for the year 1915- 
16, no teacher in Class C, Class B, or Class A will 
be given a raise of more than $7.50 per month 
($67.50 for nine months). Any teacher begin- 
ning service in Class C in the Newton public 
schools who meets the scholastic requirements 
required for Class A, may receive the maximum 
salary of Class C the first year. 

Muscatine, Ia. The school board has adopted 
a salary schedule and rules for the government 
of the same. Teachers in elementary schools 
must be graduates of the high school or a school 
of equal rank, and must have had at least twelve 
weeks of normal training, or its equivalent. 
High school teachers must be graduates of a four- 
year college or normal, except in commercial, 
manual training, domestic science and agricul- 
tural subjects. Preference will be given to those 
who have had successful teaching experience. 


Appointees in the grades will be paid the mini- 
mum under the state law. For the second year, 
they will receive $500, and thereafter annual in- 
creases of $50 until they are within $50 of the 
maximum salary. High school teachers will 
receive increases of $50 until the maximum of 
$950 has been reached. 


The maximum salaries for the grades will be 
$600 in the second, third and fourth; $650 in the 
fifth and sixth grades, and $700 in the first, 
seventh and eighth grades. To receive the maxi- 
mum, teachers in these grades must have taught 
at least three years in the Muscatine schools, 
and must present proof of satisfactory work at 
the State Normal College, or a training school of 
equal rank, and a uniform county certificate of 
first or higher grade. Teachers who have taught 
not less than ten years in the local schools are 
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excepted. First-grade teachers must meet practi- 
cally the same conditions, but must be graduates 
of the primary course of the Iowa State Normal 
in place of the summer normal course. 

No teacher will receive the maximum of her 
grade unless she has met the requirements of the 
board in penmanship. Teachers who have not 
previously taught in the Muscatine schools must 
take the work in penmanship and obtain the 
diploma before the close of the calendar year be- 
ginning their first contract. No increases will 
be paid until the work has been completed. 

Teachers receiving the maximum salary must 
have spent at least six weeks of every five-year 
period in advanced study at some normal or 
college of recognized rank, and such study must 
have been approved by the superintendent and 
the teachers’ committee. Correspondence or.col- 
lege extension work may be substituted for the 
above upon the approval of the superintendent. 

The maximum salary for teachers of special 
subjects will be $900 per year, dependent upon 
adequate preparation for teaching such subjects. 
Such preparation must consist of not less than 
one year of work at an institute offering courses 
that prepare teachers for special work. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 

A state teachers’ retirement bill has recently 
been signed by Governor Ferris of Michigan and 
will go into effect on August 18th. The bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of a retirement fund 
board, consisting of the state superintendent and 
five others, at least one of whom shall be a 
woman teacher in the schools. The state treas- 
urer is made ex-officio treasurer of the fund. 

Teachers are expected to contribute to the fund 
as follows: 

First: A teacher who has taught five years or 
less in the state or elsewhere in the public schools 
shall contribute one-half per cent of his or her 
annual salary, but not more than $5 during any 
year; provided, that the retirement fund board 
may increase the contributions to one per cent, 
but not to exceed $10 in any one year. 

Second: A teacher who has taught more than 
five years, but less than fifteen years, shall con- 
tribute one per cent of his or her salary, but not 
more than $10 during any year; provided, that 
the retirement board may increase the contribu- 
tion to two per cent, but not to exceed $20. 
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Third: A teacher who has taught fifteen years 
or more, shall contribute two per cent of his or 
her annual salary, but not more than $20 during 
any year; provided the retirement board may in- 
crease the contribution to three per cent, but not 
to exceed $30. 

A teacher who has taught thirty years, of which 
fifteen years, including the last five years, have 
been spent in the schools of the state, shall, upon 
retirement after December ist, 1915, be entitled 
to an annuity of a sum equal to one-half the 
average annual salary paid during the last five 
years of service. No annuity, however, shall be 
more than $500 or less than $300 per year. A 
teacher who has taught for 25 years may be 
retired on the same salary and under the same 
conditions as teachers who have worked for 
thirty years. Teachers physically unfit or men- 
tally incapable for continuing work may be re- 
tired after fifteen years of service in the state 
and receive an annuity of as many thirtieths of 
the full amount as the teacher has taught years 
in the public schools. 

No teacher will be entitled to annuity who has 
not contributed to the retirement fund of an 
amount equal to at least 100 per cent of his or 
her annuity for one year. A teavher otherwise 
entitled to retirement, may become an annuitant 
by making a cash payment to the retirement 
fund of an amount which when added to his or 
her previous contribution, will equal 100 per cent 
of the annuity for one year. 

Any teacher who ceases to teach in the schools 
of Michigan before receiving an annuity from 
the retirement fund, will, if application be made 
in writing to the retirement fund board within 
four months after the teacher has quit work, be 
entitled to a return of one-half the amount paid 
in, without interest. Should a teacher after re- 
tiring decide to again engage in the profession 
within a year the teacher shall return the amount 
crawn with interest at 5 per cent. 

The bill brought on one of the bitterest battles 
in the legislature, and was passed by the senate 
with a state appropriation of $25,000 to establish 
the fund. 

The Illinois teachers’ retirement bill was signed 
by the Governor on July 28th following its pas- 
sage in the legislature by a vote of 33 to 4 of the 
senate and a vote of 119 to 17 in the house. The 
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bill was advocated by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and received the united support of the or- 
ganization. The provisions of the bill are: 

A pension fund to be paid partly by the teach- 
ers and partly by the state. 

A board of trustees and a secretary and treas- 
urer. The state treasurer is ex-officio treasurer of 
the fund. Teachers may pay $5 per year for 
ten years, $10 for five years and $30 for two years. 

Teachers may retire after 25 years of servite 
if they have reached the age of 50 years, and 
may draw an annual pension of $400 per year. 
A teacher who has reached the age of 50 years 
and has not taught 25 years, is not eligible for 
retirement. 

Physically or mentally disabled teachers may 
retire after fifteen years of service and may draw 
annual pensions of $16 multiplied by the number 
of years taught. 

The law applies to the school systems of the 
state with the exception of Chicago and Peoria, 
which already have independent pension sys- 
tems. 

The amendment to the California compulsory 
attendance law, by which the school age was to 
have been raised from 15 to 16 years, has been 
vetoed by Governor Johnson because of a defect. 
The bill omitted private and parochial schools 
from the compulsory clause making its constitu- 
tionality doubtful. 

The Indiana state teachers’ retirement board 
has been organized and has begun the prelimin- 
ary work necessary to administer the new state 
pension law. Supt. B. F. Moore of Muncie, and 
Supt. Richard Park of Sullivan, have been ap- 
pointed members. The state superintendent of 
schools, the state auditor and the attorney general 
are members exofficio. 


Mr. Hines Announces Candidacy. 

Supt. Linnaeus N. Hines of Crawfordsville, has 
announced his candidacy for the republican nom- 
ination for the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Indiana. 

Mr. Hines has been at the head of the Craw- 
fordsville schools since 1908, and previously held 
the superintendency at Union City and at Hart- 
ford, Ind. He is a prominent leader in associa- 
tion activities and has been prominent in pro- 
moting school legislation for the state. 
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A PRACTICAL METHOD FOR PURCHAS- 


ING SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
(Continued from Page 12) 

given pursuant to the terms hereof, then the 
Board shall have full power, authority and lawful 
right to suspend the execution of, or to annul 
this contract, and such suspension or annulment 
shall not affect the right of the Board to recover 
any damage it may have sustained from the Con- 
tractor; nor shall the Contractor have any right 
of reclamation or any claim for damages against 
the Board for, or on account of any suspension or 
annulment of this contract. 

As it will be impracticable to determine the 
amount of damages resulting to the Board by any 
delay in furnishing the articles herein contracted 
for, it is agreed that the sum of $—— for each 
day’s delay shall be liquidated damages, and shall 
be paid by the Contractor to the Board on de- 
mand, unless the time shall have been extended 
in writing by the Board, and no officer or em- 
ployee of the Board shall have the power to waive 
this stipulation. 

The Board for and in consideration of the 
faithful performance of the provisions of this 
contract, agrees to pay unto the Contractor for 
all such articles delivered under and during the 
term of this contract the prices specified in the 
Proposal hereto attached. 

No assignment of this contract nor of any in- 
terest herein shall be valid or binding upon the 
Board without the written consent thereto of the 
Board and of the Surety herein, and such assign- 
ment so assented to shall substitute the assignee 
for the Contractor herein, and shall constitute 
the assignee a joint principal co-obligor with the 
Contractor in the bond herein. 

For the Faithful Performance of all and singu- 
lar the terms, agreements, stipulations, conditions 
and covenants in this contract contained and to 
be observed and performed by the Contractor, 
the Contractor as principal, and the surety here- 
in, in consideration of all the premises, hereby 
jointly and severally bind themselves and their 
respective heirs, executors, administrators, suc- 
cessors and assigns unto the Board of Education, 
of the city of , in the sum of 
Dollars lawful money of the United States. 

It is understood and agreed that the surety 
hereby expressly waives whatever right it may 
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have to be notified of and to consent to any 
extension of time for the performance of this 
contract which may be allowed by the Board, and 
acknowledges itself to be bound for all such ex- 
tensions as tho proper notice thereof had been 
given to it and it had consented thereto. 

In Witness Whereof, The Board of Education, 
of the city of ———— the party of the first part 
herein, and , the party of the second part 
herein, as principal, and ————————, party of 
the third part herein as surety, have all here- 
unto set their hands and seals respectively in 
triplicate on the day and date first above written. 

Board of Education, City of — 











By ———————P resident. 
Attest: 
—————_————_Secretary. 
———— -—_ ——_[Sratr.] 
——*[Sra] 
—_—[Srar] 
——[Srat] 
Specifications. 


These forms, if conditions warrant their use, 
are followed by the list of articles upon which 
bids are desired. Items bear consecutive num- 
bers thruout the specifications, regardless of 
classifications. 


Items which admit of a multiplicity of sub- 
divisions, such as rivets, screws and the various 
kinds of wood used in the departments of man- 
ual training each bear a single item number, 
while the subdivisions indicated by different 
sizes and measurements constitute a group. 
Cypress, for instance, may be designated by an 
item number, but it may be that prices are 
desired on cypress to contain a certain number 
of board feet of certain length and width; other 
quantities may be desired of other dimensions. 
Each of the units is priced, and a total price 
made for the group of units. 


It is customary for bidders to require pur- 


chasers either to accept or reject group prices 
on particular items, for the reason that mer- 
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chants may be able to quote a low price on a 
group, but not be able to do so on each of the 
units of which it is composed. Unit deliveries 
naturally call for higher prices than deliveries 
made in bulk. This is particularly true in cases 
where materials are bought direct from factor- 
ies or mills. 

A good method in preparing the specifications 
would be to start the list with those supplies 
that are used generally thruout the system. If 
the materials are to be used in special schools 
or departments, the specifications, taking hard- 
ware for instance, might read something like 
this, “Hardware—To be delivered to the Boys’ 
Vocational School,” or to such other depart- 
ments or manual training centers as the case 
may be. Tools and machine parts are listed 
separately and are specified according to the 
requirements of the departments in which they 
are to be used. 

There is good reason for classifying in orderly 
arrangement all supplies, tools, equipments and 
materials used in the general physical operation 
of the schools, including such items as Steam 
Heating, Plumbing, Electrical and general me- 
chanical supplies and such materials as Paints, 
Oils, Brushes and kindred supplies. In an ac- 
ecunting sense these are embraced in the ex- 
penses of “Operation and Maintenance,” but 
merchants, mills and factories recognize them 
as factory products, consequently unless they 
are listed under familiar trade headings im- 
pcertant items might be overlooked. 

Supplies and materials used most generally in 
grade schools should next follow. These are 
commonly known as “Schoolroom Supplies,” 
“Janitors’ Supplies,” ete., and may be given 
familiar subheadings for purposes of trade 
classifications. There would follow, stationery 
and general office supplies; ruled and printed 
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The ONE Supreme Authority 


Webster’s 
New International 


Dictionary —The Merriam Webster | 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges concur in highest praise of the work as their 
Authority. 


State Superintendents of Schools use and commend it. 


Leaders of Thought, Action, and Culture, in this Country, Canada, Great 


Britain, and Australia give their testimony in its favor. 


The Government Printing Office at Washington uses the New International as the stand- 
ard authority. For over forty years the Merriam-Webster has held this distinction. 


All States (30 in number) that take official action regarding the adoption of dictiona- 


The Schoolbooks of the Country 
adhere to the Merriam-Webster 
system of diacritical works. 

The Publications of the Country 
almost without exception use the 
work as their standard. 

The above statements cannot be 
made of any other dictionary. 


Salient Features 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Thousands of other References. 
Hundreds of NEW Words not 
given in any other dictionary. 
6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages_ 


Colored Plates and Half- 
Tone Engravings 

The only dictionary with the 

new divided page, characterized 

*“*A Stroke of Genius.’’ Type 

matter is equivalent to that of 

a 15-column encyclopedia. 


Regular Edition. Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. Sixe 12}x9}x5 


ries recognize the Merriam Series as authoritative. 
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inches. Weight 14} lbs. 


India-Paper Edition. Only half as thick, only half as heavy as the Regular Edition. 
Size, 12} x9}x 24 inches. 


Printed on expensive, thin, strong, opaque India paper. 
Weight, only 7 lbs. 


WRITE for specimen pages of both Regular and India-Paper Editions 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


For over 70 years publishers of the Genuine-Webster Dictionaries 


forms; maps, charts, etc., kindergarten supplies 
(usually to be manufactured); paper stock and 
sundry materials and supplies used in the in- 
dustrial work in the grades; dry goods and 
notions, including millinery, when this subject 
is taught in the grade schools. 

General schoolroom supplies would embrace 
such familiar items as bells, crayon, erasers, 
ink, pencil sharpeners, etc. Stationery and gen- 
eral office supplies would include many of the 
items used in the industrial work. Likewise, 
many items which might be termed “janitors’ 
supplies” in a common sense, would be found 
under general trade classifications, or listed 
under “Miscellaneous” in the specifications. 
Towel service is an important item upon which 
to secure the best possible contract. 


Supplies and equipments used in the special 
departments in the modern high school, or in 
the special branches of school work, are rela- 
tively easy to classify. There is no difficulty in 
locating items which specify lumber, drugs and 
chemicals, laboratory and mechanical drawing 
supplies, physical and chemical apparatus and 
equipments used in physical training, domestic 
science and school lunchrooms. All items that 
do not admit of easy classification are arranged 
under the general head designated, “Miscel- 
laneous.” 

The specifications may be subject to a var- 
iable number of changes to meet local and in- 
dividual conditions and requirements. Schools 
in Tennessee could not adopt specifications for 
coal that would be adaptable to Pennsylvania, 
because an entirely different kind of coal is 
used. The difference, however, comes not from 
the relative positions of the two states between 
the north pole and the equator, but from the 
fact that the bases of coal supply in the two 




















learn by doing. 














addition. 






Illustrated. 






sections produce two distinct kinds of fuel. 
Educational tendencies in both sections are the 
same, and in many respects the standard of one 
would be suited to the needs of the other. 

In reality there is no set rule for the prepa- 
ration of specifications. So long as trades people 
and school authorities understand, and are 
pleased with the methods they individually 
adopt, one form of buying is as good as an- 
other. If there are no losses to the school 
boards on account of failure to deliver on 
time, or to furnish the kinds of articles that the 
school officials thought they were buying, and 
there are no shortages, or leakages, or misman- 
agement, or wasteful inefficient methods of get- 
ting supplies and distributing them to the 
points where the children may profit by them, 
then there is nothing to be gained by the in- 
stallation of systematic methods of purchasing. 
But the financial loss to the system resulting 
in many instances thru inadequate and indif- 
ferent methods in the conduct of school busi- 
ness is nothing compared with the demoralizing 
influence resulting from the disorganization 
which affects the educational status of the child. 

There is a tendency, however, to establish 
principles of uniformity in methods of buying 
everything used in connection with the opera- 
tion of a public school system, from the award- 
ing of the contract for the erection of buildings 
to the selection of the shade of ribbon used in 
tying up the diplomas of its graduates. 

School boards as businessmen are familiar 
with the doctrine of caveat emptor, and the 
manifest advantages incident to its observa- 
tion. Specifications have grown out of this 
doctrine and lent themselves readily in cases 
where more efficient and economical methods 
were sought in the matter of purchasing school 
supplies and equipments. 


BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 








With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for so 
little in mental growth. 

Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 


The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 
mental grasp and oral expression. 

Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 


The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 
success in the bookmaker’s art. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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144 pp. Cloth, 35 cents. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

June 29-July 2—Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Ocean City. Hugh W. Caldwell, Secy., 
Chesapeake City, Md. 

Aug. 16-28—National Education Association at 
Oakland, Cal. Durand W. Springer, Secy., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Aug. 20—Department of School Administra- 
tion (N. E. A.) at Oakland, Cal. O. M. Plummer, 
Fres., North Portland, Ore. 

Aug. 30-31—National Association of State Uni- 
versities at San Francisco. G. W. Carry, Secy., 
Guthrie, Okla. 

Oct. 27-28—Indiana City Superintendents’ Re- 
search Club at Noblesville. E. J. Llewelyn, Secy., 
Mt. Vernon. 

Oct. 28-29—Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States at Nashville, 
Tenn. Bert Edward Young, Secy., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 28-29—Maine Teachers’ Association at 
Bangor. H. A. Allen, Secy., Augusta. 

Oct. 28-30—Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Providence. Ernest E. Wilber, Secy., 
Centerville. 

Oct. 28-30—Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Rutland. Etta Franklin, Secy., Rutland. 


St. Louis, Mo. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
Ben Blewett, the school board has increased the 
laboratory periods in the high school from three 
to four, beginning next September. The present 
schedule provides for three periods of 45 minutes 
each. 

A prospectus of the organization of junior and 
senior high schools in Columbus, Ohio, has been 
issued by Miss Marie Gugle, superintendent of 
high schools. 

In explaining the purpose of the prospectus, 
Miss Gugle says, in part: “The reputation of the 
Columbus schools as pioneers of junior high- 
school organizations, seems to have gone abroad 
with the result that requests for our junior high 
school plans and courses of study come in daily 
from all parts of the country. It is sincerely re 
gretted that in reply to such requests, we are 
compelled to say that our present organization 
is just a make-shift for a real junior high school, 
and that we have, as yet, no course of study 
available.” 
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The Normal Schools 


“Public Sc! School Methods” 


Every sincere and ambitious teacher should attend an 
accredited Normal School. When she leaves Normal to 
begin teaching, she should have in permanent, convenient 
form an authoritative statement of the methods, plans and 
material she has spent so much earnest effort and money in 
acquiring. 

To furnish just such specific help to teachers, thereby 
enabling them to profit more fully by their training, and 
reflect greater credit upon the institutions graduating them, 
a group of America’s greatest teaching authorities drawn 
from the leading Normals and Teachers’ Colleges have 
prepared the work known as Public School Methods. 

This series of volumes combines both material and 
method, and comprises the only complete work of reference 
in print prepared expressly for the teachers of the graded 
and rural schools. 

The value and helpfulness of this professional library 
for teachers is attested by strong voluntary letters of com- 
mendation from: 


(1) Thirty State Superintendents of Public 
Instruction. 


(2) A large majority of the leading Normal 
School presidents. 


(3) Hundreds of the most prominent county 
and city superintendents. 


(4) And 80,000 progressive teachers who own 
and use it. 


The work is recent andauthoritative. The price is reasonable. Cash or 
deferred payment plan is optional with the purchaser. Public School 
Methods is demonstrated and sold only by accredited representatives 
who are experienced school men and women of the highest standing. 


Your Big 
Responsibility 


For your Language and Grammar 
Problem will be lightened by Live 
Language Lessons. Let us show you 
our course of study for grades one to 
eight inclusive. You have no idea how 
Grammar can be reduced and con- 
structive, habit-forming language 
work emphasized to the tremendous 
advantage of the child. 


ASK US FOR THE PROOF 


University Publishing 
Company 


CHICAGO 
623 South Wabash Ave. 


LINCOLN 
1126-1128 Q St. 


School Methods Company, 5° dices 





throp Service’ as a means of reducing the cost 
ot the present equipment per seating unit. 


different parts of the country which enable it to 
give prompt service for deliveries. Its executive 





















= Descriptive literature will be sent upon request. ~~ are in the Granite Building, Rochester, 
ecy., ; we 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES IN SAN 
ion at ACCURACY FIRST IN TYPEWRITING. 
A FRANCISCO. = ue 
,», Ann : : : field in S: The “Accuracy First” movement in typewriting 
A survey of the motion picture feld In San i struction continues to gain headway. Evidence 
nistra- TPAC Tl TURERS: I'rancisco, indicates that there are ninety-six the- of this fact is the contest for the New York 
mmer, z aters offering motion pictures. In these, ninety- School Metropolitan Championship in Typewrit- 
= ae four machines are of the well known Power ing recently held. Drawn from various schools 
Ini- make. Of the fifty-five machines in operation at > a J u 
‘seal TUEC RECEIVES GRAND PRIZE. the present time at the exposition grounds, thirty- Scam re Ping F Peaed enis tena 
: The United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio, three are Power’s Cameragraphs. the finest accuracy record ever made in public 
‘3’ Re- has received the “Grand Prize” for the Tuec nla : re 
Secy., Vacuum Cleaning system at the Panama-Pacific THE EMPIRE DESK CHAIR. Sank Gai aan eetua ieee = on edean 
International Exposition. The Grand Prize is A new movable chair-desk for schools that is three made three errors, two made four errors 
econd- the highest awarded by the International Jury attracting attention, is manufactured by the nq one made six errors in a quarter of an hour 
hville, in each class. aA Empire Seating Co., of Rochester, N. Y. Itis the of continuous writing. 
hville, cm first movable “tubular steel” school chair-desk These records are remarkable for beginners. 
MOULTHROP SERVICE. in the market. They show conclusively what results are possible 
on at A practical, inexpensive drawing board has Aside from the general advantages of chair-  j,, typewriting instruction when “accuracy first” 
been added by the Langslow-Fowler Company to desks, it is claimed for the new Empire chair is insisted upon from the outset. Results from 
nstrue- the Moulthrop School Chair. This new addition hat it is constructed of the best grade of tubular the method are not sporadic or occasional; they 
Secy., promises to meet a wide demand for service and  gieel with baked Japan finish, and quartered oak ; : 
economy. or birch, reinforced with steel angles with welded 
ssocia- The construction of the new “Rochester” draw- joints. The life of the chair should be practically 
land. ing board is sufficiently flexible to meet with unlimited as its supporting parts and their joints 
various needs for perspective, mechanical and are not susceptible to contraction or expansion 
| Supt. free-hand drawing. from changes of temperature. The adjustments 
ed the At the top of the board a place is provided for are strong but simple in construction and easy 
| three ink, paints, rules, angles, pencils, brushes, etc. to operate, so that the chair-desk may be easily 
resent The board is perfectly squared for the use of “T’’ and quickly adjusted to meet the requirements 
inutes squares. of the individual pupil. 
The new board has been added to the “Moul- The Empire Seating Co. was formed for the . 
or and purpose of manufacturing and selling school fur- 
s been niture, especially the new Empire chair-desk in- 
ent of vented by C. I. Lattig, who was in school fur- 
niture development work several years. The Em- 
pectus, pire chair-desk is manufactured under the per- 
of the sonal supervision of Mr. Lattig. 
high- L. C. Benton, vice president and sales manager 
abroad of the firm, was in the school furniture fieid 
r high several years for the Langslow-Fowler Co., and 
1 daily is widely known among schoolmen. He has been 
ely re- a familiar figure at school conventions. The 
ve are other officers of the company are F. E. Tiffany, 
ization president and treasurer and F. A. Holmes, secre- 
school, tery and assistant treasurer. 
study 


The Rochester Drawing Board. 


The company has made agency connections in 





The New Empire Chair Desk 
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TWO SCHOOLROOM NECESSITIES 
OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


Buy the best. They cost no 
more than the inferior kind. 


Dann’s Noiseless Eraser 
ALL FELT-SEWED 


So constructed that it 
retains its shape until 
entirely worn out. The 
deep dust channels open 
and close automatically 
as the eraser passes over 
the blackboard, thus gath- 

ering and holding the dust instead of scattering it. This is a distinctive 
feature and is not found in any other eraser. Send for sample and price 
before placing your order. 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost — 
Maximum Results 


“The Spirit of Progress” 
is exemplified in the Na- 
tion Wide Movement for 
better and more sanitary 
heating and ventilating of 
our schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The OLD 
DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATING SYSTEM IS 
DAILY GROWING IN 
DEMAND in every State 
in the Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and 
circulate the foul air in the 
room. 

It warms the room with 
pure fresh air and combines 
a duct or pipe to exhaust 
the vitiated or foul air. No 
other system does this. 

It does not require a sep- 
arate independent foul air 
flue of brick or metal as all 
other systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set 
up, and easy to regulate. 
All other systems are com- 
plicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and Tot out, requiring ex- 
pensive experts to repair ; 
other systems do. 


ROWLES’ BORATED 
CHALK CRAYON 


is a Genuine Dustless Crayon at less cost 
than the injurious plaster paris kind. The 
Crayon is free from grit and thoroly Borated. 
A better crayon cannot be produced at any 
price. Send for samples and make a test. 
This will convince you. 


Besides specializing in Crayons and Erasers 

we manufacture and carry in stock a very 

complete line of BLACKBOARDS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, MAPS, 
GLOBES, CHARTS, AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
The completeness of our stock enables us to quote very low prices and make 
exceedingly prompt shipments. 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR OUR LARGE CATALOG 





It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon suction combined 


with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it combines heater, 
ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air pipe or duct. Pipe furnished 
free five feet from center of heater. All other systems require expensive independent foul 


air flues or ducts, either metal, brick or stone. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 


are uniformly good where this method is em- 
ployed. 

These 25 leaders were made up entirely of 
pupils of two schools, Wood’s Brooklyn School 
and St. Leonard’s Academy, altho entries from 


kind in the city and is intended to give students 
whose high school course has been partially or 
wholly completed, an opportunity to develop skill 
along some line or lines. Special attention will 
be given to students who desire to devote a part 


BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER. 


E.W.AROWLES 


MANUFACTURER ~ PUBLISHER 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 


During school hours the garden teacher should 
give instruction in elementary science, nature 
study or regular school subjects. 

The children are urged to make large gardens 
and to conduct them on a commercial basis as 





over a dozen institutions were participants. An- of their time to a particular subject in prepara-- nearly as possible. 7 
other fact, equally noteworthy, is that each of the tion for immediate employment. The products should be used to supply the ' 
25 leaders was the operator of a Remington Type- The University of Missouri will give full credit home and the surplus marketed either fresh or i 
writer. for work done in English, history, ancient and canned. < 

The Remington Typewriter Company is largely modern languages, mathematics and science in The objects and results of this plan are: ‘ 
responsible for the widespread introduction of classes composed of students who have graduated To provide children with actual experience 
the “accuracy first” method in typewriting in- from the high schools and who present entrance which will vitalize and help them in their school ‘ 
struction, recognizing that accuracy is the prin- requirements. studies. 


cipal demand of the employer. A number of em- 
ployed, experienced typists have already received 
Remington awards of various values. The good 
effects extend beyond the actual prize winners, 
the net result being that typists everywhere, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, are raising the stand- 
ard of accuracy. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Twelve prizes, six first prizes of $15 each and 
six second prizes of $5 each, have been offered by 
the Langslow, Fowler Co., Rochester, N. Y., for 
articles on the use of “Movable” desk chairs in 
schools. The competition closes September 15, 
1915: 

Information regarding the contest will be sent 
tu applicants by the company. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

Kansas City, Mo. The facilities for the educa- 
tion of high school students are to be materially 
increased during the next school year. In Sept- 
ember, a new building will be completed and 
occupied, which with the Westport and the North- 
east High Schools, will give ample opportunities 
for the students in those sections of the city. The 
Manual Training High School is accessible from 
all parts of the city for those who desire to avail 
themselves of the instruction. 

A new sehool which will be opened in Septem- 
ber is the Kansas City Polytechnic Institute 
located in one of the old school buildings. This 
school will be of a cosmopolitan character, giving 
not only the regular high school subjects, but 
also instruction in technical, vocational and col- 
legiate subjects. The school is the only one of its 


The recommendations of the United States 
Bureau of Education concerning gardening for 
city schools are meeting with general approval. 
Reports which have been received show that over 
one hundred city school superintendents have 
adopted the plan and that 35 have already put it 
into operation in one or more schools. 

Some cities have started the work in all of their 
schools, while others have started it in only a 
part of their systems with the intention of ex- 
tending it to the remaining schools when funds 
and teachers are available. The scarcity of 
trained teachers and the lack of available funds 
are the chief factors operating against the genera! 
adoption of this work. 

It has been found that the most progress has 
been made in the South. In Asheville, N. C., 
there are 160 home gardens well started and pro- 
ducing. The majority of these gardens are over 
30 by 80 feet. The garden teachers visit each 
garden once a week fOr which they receive an 
extra salary. Some of the children have already 
sold as much as $6.00 worth of vegetables. 

The chief features of the Bureau’s plan are as 
follows: 

The utilization of home back yards for chil- 
dren’s gardens under school supervision. 

The engagement of a trained teacher in garden 
ing for each school having two to four hundred 
children. 

The teacher should be engaged for twelve 
months with a vacation in the winter if desired. 

The teacher should direct the work during 
afternoons, Saturdays and during the summer 
vacation. She should work with local groups of 
children and also visit individual gardens. 


To provide boys and girls with wholesome and 
purposeful employment while attending school in 
order that they may help to support themselves 
and other members of the family thus enabling 
them to remain in school longer. 

To provide a good form of recreation and an 
opportunity to learn more about nature. 

To develop in children civic pride and love for 
everything beautiful resulting in a greater re 
spect for the appearance and improvement of 
public property and home surroundings. 

Two classes for partially blind children have 
been opened in Cincinnati under the supervision 
of Mr. R. B. Irwin, director of classes for the 
blind, Cleveland. A similar class will be opened 
in Toledo in September. The Cincinnati classes 
will follow the plan of teaching which has been 
successfully used by Mr. Irwin for a number of 
years in Cleveland. The rooms in which the 
children are located are nearly ideal for conserv 
ing vision in lighting, wall decoration, furniture, 
etc. The books and other materials used are 
especially designed for easy reading. The class 
periods and the teaching methods are als0 
adapted to prevent eye strain. 


Dubuque, Ia. Four tracts of land in the vicil- 
ity of elementary schools have been obtained for 
school gardens. Under the direction of the im- 
structor, the different varieties of vegetables are 
selected and planted. One plot is assigned to 
each pupil. The work will be carried on aftet 
school hours and on Saturdays and prizes will be 
offered for the three best garden plots. 


Chicago, Ill. A recent order from the school 
headquarters requires that substitutes be Te 
ported when they arrive late at their schools. 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Canal Dover, O. The corner-stone of the new 
high school was laid on May 16th in the presence 
of about five thousand spectators. Supt. F. P. 
Geiger was the chief civic officer at the cere- 
monies and A. P. Trubey, president of the board, 
was the presiding officer. The addresses were 
interspersed with music and at the conclusion 
of the corner-stone laying, a band selection was 
given followed by the invocation. The building 
is a three-story and basement structure and will 
cost $175,000. 

Des Moines, Ia. To effect a decided economy 
in the expenses for the next year, the school 
board has abolished a number of supervisory 
positions and the work of a number has been 
combined with other departments of the schools. 
In the physical training department, the number 
of instructors has been reduced from five to four, 
saving the salary of one teacher. The positions 
of assistant supervisor of drawing in the grades 
and supervisor of domestic science and art have 
been abolished. The latter department will be 
conducted in connection with the work of the 
industrial education department and the super- 
visor has been transferred to the same depart- 
ment in the North High School. 

Winona, Minn. The report of the chairman of 
the buildings and grounds committee of the board 
shows that the total value of the real estate and 
equipment for the school plant is $407,401. The 
buildings are valued at $282,000, the real estate 
at $91,000 and the personal at $33,801. 

Springfield, Ill. To keep the schools in good 
condition during continued use, the school board 
during the past year, employed a utility man who 
had entire charge of general repair work. The 
results of the plan are noted in the reduction of 
necessary repairs and in a fewer number of build- 
ings to be inspected. 

A recent report of Supt. Wm. C. Jacobs of 
Philadelphia to the elementary school committee, 
of the school board, points to a need of $3,500,000 
for school buildings and equipment and $550,000 
for annual maintenance of the schools in order to 
meet the demands of the state child labor law. 
The superintendent’s summary has as its basis 
the requirements of the Cox law, providing for 
the organization and supervision of continuation 


schools and for school facilities for several thou- 
sand children who under the law must remain in 
school. 

Canton, Ill. The school board has co-operated 
with local school and civic organizations in out- 
lining a plan thru which supervised playgrounds 
may be provided during the summer. 

Sceramento, Cal. The school board has passed 
a rule providing that married women will not be 
considered as applicants for teaching positions, 
or for reappointment on the teaching corps. 
Those in the service must not marry during their 
term of employment. 


Schoolhouse Construction in Pennsylvania. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education, prepared by Dr. J. George 
Becht, executive secretary, gives a clue to the 
large building activities in the Keystone State. 

During the year ending December 31, 1914, 
schoolhouses were erected in 57 of the 67 counties 
of the state. One hundred and seventy-seven 
large schoolhouses were erected, 119 buildings 
were reconstructed or added to, and 53 buildings 
of four rooms or smaller, were put up. The total 
number of new buildings and ene for the 
year was 349. 

The State Board received veausste for 235 
plans for schools, of which only 53 for one, two 
three and four-rooms were supplied. The board 
has found that it is impracticable to provide 
standard plans for buildings beyond a four-room 
capacity. The physical conditions of site, sur- 
roundings, financial capacity of the district and 
the educational conditions involved in the num 
ber of pupils, organizations, courses of study, 
ete., vary so much that buildings larger than 
four rooms must be planned by local architects 
to secure economical and satisfactory results. 

Among the interesting statements in the report 
is one showing the wide variations in the cost 
of buildings built from identical plans and fol 
lowing substantially the same specifications. The 
cost of one-room buildings from the standard 
Pennsylvania plans varies from $887 to $3,012. 
The cost of four-room buildings varies from 
$5,600 to $11,000 and the cost of two-room build- 
ings varies from $1,885 to $4,800. The report 
does not include the cities of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh which are independent of the state 
board. 





For Schools, Churches, Stores 
and Auditoriums 
THOUSANDS IN USE 
Made in 3 Sizes 
Meets the requirements of all State Laws. 


Most economical heater, because the Hot 
Blast draft burns the smoke. 


Simple, Safe, Sanitary, Strong and Satisfactory. 


The National Air Heater sells for less, because it does 


not require an expert to set it up, or operate. 
installed as an ordinary stove. 


As easily 


We issue a special 16 page catalog describing our line 
of heaters, and four approved Ventilating Systems which 
cover any condition of old or new buildings. 


WRITE US FOR AIR HEATER CATALOG 


EXCELSIOR STOVE & MFG. CO. 


Station B. Quincy, IIl. 


Bos fives 


The Care of the Teeth. 


By Charles A. Brackett. Cloth, 63 pages. Price, 
50 cents. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


A splendid handbook for the general reader. 
It should find a wide sale to teachers for use in 
giving talks to children on the causes of decay, 
the ordinary diseases and the daily care of the 
teeth. The style of the book is informal and con- 
versational, without that looseness in terminology 
which usually characterizes “popular” books on 
scientific subjects. 


Military Education in the United States. 


By Captain Ira L. Reeves. 431 pages. Price 
$3. Free Press Printing Co., Burlington, Vt. 


The nations of Europe are in the throes of a 
terrible war. Their condition renders the ques. 
tion of sufficient or insufficient preparation for 
war a live question in the United States. Its 
pros and cons are now earnestly discussed. 


Under existing circumstances, therefore, this 
large volume of over 450 pages, with many excel- 
lent full-page photo-gravures, is highly interesting 
and informing. Indeed, it is almost encyclopedic 
It contains historical sketches of West Point, of 
private military. schools, of land grant colleges 
and universities in which there is some military 
training. It tells of the special instruction given 
every branch of the service, including a chapter 
on schools for bakers and cooks. It is up-to-date, 
as there is a chapter on the aviation school estab- 
lished in 1913, in San Diego, California. It is 
well arranged. The laws, rules, regulations and 
customs of the entire military educational sys- 
tem in the United States are so systematically 
arranged that it would seem an answer to any 


questions bearing on these topics could easily be 
found. 
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FIRE!! 


MARCHED OVER 

















Panic Prevented at 
the Rice School. 


cipal Line 
been a pr 
avon in ¢ 
siris and 
pleton sta 
discovery 







the principal sew sm. — 
stelrway. The teachers - 
smoke, glanced into the 
had seen the principal maxing «.. 
toward where the smoke came from. 
A moment later the signal for a fire 
Grill waa given by Mr Owen and insite 
of two minutes every one of the 700 
yuptis bad fallen into line and marched 
to the street in perfect order, taking 
positions which would not interfere 
with the firemen when they arrived, as 
Mr Owen had an slarm 
box 2131, located om the outside of the 
ral hundred of the children had 
to march sremy Comm over the s - 
their way thro the wood- 


the lidren, who od 
youngest of the pupils, swung out of 
er. 


Boston Chicago 


These facts, with opinions of men prominent 
in the army and the nation, make this book 
an argument and a plea for more thoro military 
training of our state militia and of young men 
in our lower and our higher schools. 


Enunciation and Articulation. 

By Ella M. Boyce. Cloth, 90 pages. Price, 30 
cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

A small book on a large subject. The nasal 
tones of New England, the flat sounds given to 
some vowels in the Middle West, the Southern 
drawl, the difficulties children of foreign par- 
entage have with wh, th, ch, ng, are only in- 
stances from a long list of sounds on which drill 
is greatly needed. Teachers will find the revised 
edition of this book an excellent guide. 

Graded Language Exercise. 

By J. D. Williams. 246 pages. Laird & Lee, 
Chicago. 

These exercises begin with the unit of verbal 
expression—the sentences made up of a noun as 
subject and a verb as predicate. The two out- 
standing ideals of this book are: (1) The cul- 
tivation of observation; (2) the cultivation of 
related ideas. To attain these ideals, unity, 


sequence, variety in expression, have controlled. 


the drill to gain good English—which is good 
thought, expressed in right words, properly 
placed. 


Trigonometry. 


(Revised edition.) By Frederick Anderegg 
and Edward D. Roe. 108 pages. Price, $0.75. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Non-essentials take up a great deal of room 
That part of this compact little book that relates 
to plane trigonometry has been almost entirely 
rewritten. This has been done in the interests 
of simplicity. As one result, ample room has 
been made for some original features. 

The Body in Health. 

By M. V. O’Shea and J. H. Kellogg. 324 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, net. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

A clear, pleasing style makes “The Body in 
Health” a highly readable book. It contains just 
enough physiology to form a basis for practical 
talks on such topics as eating, drinking, exercis- 
ing, care of the body. Physiological reasons 


FIRE!! 


shouts the irresponsible 
youngster, and the teacher 


BLAZING STAIRS) PREVENTS A PANIC 


by simply calling into service 


The Holtzer-Cabot 





Remember, the sys- 
tem simultaneously 
sounds the fire drill 
signals in all parts of 
the building. The 
rest is simple. 


Let us tell you 
about our success- 
ful installations in 
many of the best schools of 
the country. 

ben ili located‘ ont ihe Bulletin No. 
ast.| yours for the asking. 





Bellet The Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Co. 


New York 


15101J is 





Baltimore 


showing the harmfulness of tobacco and alcohol 
to body and mind, give point to the allusions to 
these injurious habits. 

In addition to the review questions, thirteen 
health problems—on an average—follow each 
chapter. Several problems in each group usually 
require outside work. The glossary is full. This 
is well, since the technical words naturally used 
in a book of this character make a glossary al- 
most a necessity. In the appendix are tables 
showing the composition and nutritive values of 
nuts, fruits, vegetables and meats. 


Rational Athletics for Boys. 

By Frederick J. Reilly. 125 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

That action and reaction are equal is a familiar 
law in physics. Changes in public opinion often 
seem to be governed by some similar law. Just 
now the system of athletics in vogue in our 
secondary schools and our colleges is under fire. 
Some of the adverse charges against the system 
are that it is one-sided, exclusive and commercial. 

In “Rational Athletics for Boys” minute direc- 
tions for each exercise, many illustrations, record 
cards,. presents “a system which tries to com- 
bine the benefits of all-round physical training 
with the keen joy of athletic competition.” It is 
planned, too, for the many, not for the few; for 
80 per cent, not sixteen per cent of the school 
enrollment. A friend has written that it is not 
only an attempt, but an achievement, since it has 
been tested thru three years of successful daily 
practice in the gymnasium and on the playground 
of a New York City public school. 


Readings in Literature. 

Selected and edited by T. Adrian Curtis. 12mo, 
cloth, 193 pages. Price, 60 cents. Charles E. 
Merrill Co., New York. 

This compilation is meant to be a connecting 
link between the class reader and the long 
masterpiece. Of the nine prose selections, seven 
are given in their entirety. Here the choice has 
fallen mainly upon American authors. The two 
patriotic hymns come from the pens of Rudyard 
and of Emerson, but the lyrics and sonnets are 
from the pens of English and Scotch poets. 

The introductions, suggestions, explanatory 
notes, merit little but praise. While help has 
been given, it is cheering to note that some room 
has been left for individual initiative and effort. 








DO YOU KNOW 


that your State Laws de- 
mand that fire escapes be 
provided for your school 
buildings? The safety of 
the children in your care 
also demands this protec- 
tion. 

Vacation is the oppor- 
tune time to attend to 
this matter. Write, and 
let us tell you all about our 


Scientific Spiral 
Fire Escapes 


Constructed in both open 
and enclosed types, of gal- 
vanized sheet metal. 
Flanges are riveted under- 
neath wings, forming an 
absolutely smooth runway. 

Giive us your floor 
heights and length of spiral 
desired, and we will fur- 
nish, free of charge, drawing 
and proposal. 








Investigation costs 
nothing, while postpone- 
ment may be disastrous! 


. . a s 
Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 

Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tales and Poems. 


By Edgar Allen Poe. Introduction and notes 
by Frederick H. Law. Illustrated, cloth, 325 
pages. Price, 40 cents. Charles E. Merrill Co., 
New York. 

The short tale is the forerunner of the short 
story. No one has better defined or more perfect- 
ly expressed the scope of the former than has 
Edgar A. Poe. The editor has selected twelve 
of these tales, illustrating all types of Poe’s 
artistic story-telling. The eleven poems are 
melancholy in tone, hauntingly beautiful in form 
and rhythm. 

The editorial work is varied, informing, appre- 
ciative in character. 


The Teaching of Civics. 

By Mabel Hill. 145 pages. Price, 60 cents, net. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The new viewpoint in government, namely, 
that the social function shall take precedence 
over the political, is emphasized in this discus- 
sion of the problem of teaching civics and in the 
very inclusive list of lessons suggested for class- 
room use. We may not agree with all of the 
author’s premises or even with some of the refer- 
ences which she suggests, but we do and must 
admire the saneness, completeness and usefulness 
of the topical outlines which she presents. 

The Political Science of John Adams. 

By Correa Moylan Walsh. 374 pages. Price, 
$2.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

John Adams once wrote: “I know not how it 
is, but mankind has an aversion to the study 
of the science of government. To me no romance 
is more entertaining.” The subject must have 
been almost a passion with him, for he wrote 
volume upon volume of his conclusions upon this 
seif-same subject. That was more than 125 years 
ago. 

In this volume, one may read of a pet theory 
of John Adams, a tripartite division of govern- 
ment, two legislative, one executive—equal by 
means of the veto possessed by each. We may 
think some of our state and our federal govern- 
ments are on this plan, but they are by no means 
the Simon Pure article. John Adams belonged 
to a group of famous leaders in thought who, 
consciously or unconsciously, followed the tra 
ditions of their fathers and their fatherland. He 
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FARADAY FIRE ALARM 
APPARATUS 


Schoolhouse and College Buildings 





FARADAY ELECTRICALLY-SUPERVISED FIRE 
ALARM APPARATUS is the STANDARD for School- 


house and College installations. 


‘*‘DSS’’ FARADAY FIRE ALARM CABINET (as 
shown in cut) is an electrically-supervised closed-cir- 
cuit system operated from the electric light or power 
mains without battery by selective-code-ringing-sig- 
nal-boxes, indicating by powerful tap signals on 
single-stroke gongs, location of box from which sig- 
nal originates. 


The absolute reliability of FARADAY CON- 
TROL- CABINETS, FARADAY GONGS and FARA- 
DAY BOXES as well as the simplicity of installation- 
detail, are a guarantee of positive operation at all 
times. 
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h, 325 





ill Co., In a FARADAY FIRE ALARM SYSTEM, main- 
> short circuits, box-circuits and gong-circuits are constant- 
— ly under electrical test; trouble of any nature, on 
— any part of system, or failure of operative current, is 
> eal “DSS” FARADAY CONTROL-CABINET automatically indicated by ringing of Trouble Bell. 
Be, WE GUARANTEE FARADAY FIRE ALARM APPARATUS AGAINST MECHANICAL 
— AND ELECTRICAL DEFECTS FOR A PERIOD OF 2 YEARS FROM DATE OF SALE, 
andl AND FURTHER, IN CONTRACT-FORM GUARANTEE ITS ACCEPTANCE BY STATE 
“aisous: OR CITY AUTHORITIES, WHEN INSTALLATION OF SAME IS MADE IN ACCORD- 
: aa ANCE WITH RULES OF THE DEPARTMENTS HAVING JURISDICTION. 
of the 
1 meat Engineering advice free if you’ll specify that contractor shall use FARADAY Fire Alarm Apparatus. 
fulness 

Send for Bulletin 418 — it will give you valuable information on interior fire alarm systems of latest 
Price. approved types. 
how it 
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School Textbooks 


LYONS’ BOOKKEEPING. For high schools. 


features of the theory plan 


Is followed by a full line of intermediate and advanced sets. Is 
adopted for exclusive use in the state high schools of Oregon, 
Utah, Kentucky and Kansas, in the City of Chicago, and in 
hundreds of other cities. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, by Bertha J. Austin. A three-book course 
beginning in the grades and concluded in the high school. A 
course in practical cookery which will entail very slight expease 
upon the student and requires an equipment for the school wh ch 


is not expensive. 


MILLER-KINKEAD ENGLISH LESSONS. For the grades. A 
two-book course that is new and attractive. 
as well, and present indications are that it will be very widely 


used next year. 


Send for our 1915 price list of textbooks for High and Grammar Grades. 


LYONS @ CARNAHAN $i “ust Na Sete 


Practical Guides to 


GooD ENGLISH 


Three Valuable Desk-Books 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


Shows just the right word to make 
a desired meaning clear—not a mere 
list of synonyms—every word used in 
an actual sentence, with shades of 
meaning differentiated. New enlarged 
edition, just out. Cloth, 708 pp. $1.50. 


A Working Grammar of 
the English Language 


An immensely practical, intensely 
interesting, and entirely n®w and 
popular treatment of Grammar. 
Cloth, 333 pages. $1.50. 














Fernald 
Books 


‘Handy, 
Practical, 
Teaching 
Aids 


read and interpreted history in the light of his 
English prepossessions. He regretted our state 
and federal governments had not more closely 
followed the admirable model offered by the 
English constitution. Still, they had been saved 
from the deplorable mistake of choosing a simple 
form of government. 

Judging from the frequent references to John 
Adams’s political writings, our author must have 
studied them closely and critically. The body 
and bottom of many a page are fairly peppered 
with references and quotations. Some incon- 
sistencies are noted. The three periods of 
Adams’s political career, his final qualified accept- 
ance of existing conditions, are impartially out- 
lined. Opinions from others, some arguments 
for bicameralism, round out this volume which 
interprets the thought and tendencies of the past 
in terms of the present. 


Sense-Plays and Number-Plays for the School 
and Nursery. 

By F. Ashford. 101 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

A series of plays, showing how children may 

have good times while cultivating the senses: 







Connectives 


of English Speech 


The correct usage of Prep- 
ositions, Conjunctions, 
Relative Pronouns, and 
Adverbs explained and 
illustrated. Cloth, 324 
$1.50. 









Pages. 


Special Prices to 
Schools 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, New York 


Price, 65 cents. 


Touch, taste, sound, smell, color. Other games 
bring in weighing and measuring, counting, 
clever tricks in paper-cutting. The charm lies 
in the simple, homely way in which everything 


is done and said. 


Occasional Addresses. 

By Brainerd Kellogg. Paper, 214 pages. 
$1. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York. 

As Dean of the faculty of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, and as author of various 
textbooks in English, Dr. Kellogg is familiar with 
the world of literature and the world of practical 
education. 

In this volume, are fourteen of his occasional 


Price, 


and of the individual practice plan. 


124 No. Eighteenth St. 


Chicago 


Regents’ Records In Shorthand 


As in All Fair Tests the Isaac Pitman System Wins Out 


Has all the best Hoy you read the instructive Report of the Committeee appointed 


State De 


by the Shorthand Section of the New York City High School 
Teachers’ Association to investigate the relative merits of the Isaac 
Pitman and the Gregg Systems of Shorthand? It is one of the most striking 
vindications of the Isaac Pitman system that has ever been published. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT 
“A member of the committee has obtained from the records of the New York 
rtment of Education the results of the shorthand examina- 
tions conducted by the Board of Regents for the past five years. The 
records of Shorthand II. (100 words a minute) examination show that in all 
the High Schools of the State in which Gregg shorthand is taught the number 


of pupils instructed was 384, the number examined was 341, the number of 


It is very thorough 
Thus in New 


failures was 124. This shows that of all Gregg pupils examined in Shorthand 
Il. (100-word test) 634% were successful. 


“In the High Schools of New York City for the same period, and the same 
tests, 2464 pupils re examined in Shorthand II., and 2030 were successful. 
ork Cit; 


with the large number of pupils examined we have 


82% of successful candidates.” 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


The Holton-Curry Readers 


By M. Adelaide* Holton, for ten years Supervisor 
of Primary Education in the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, and Charles Madison Curry, Professor 
of {Literature in Indiana State Normal School. 


Writes O. H. Bakeless, Department of Pedagogy, State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. : 
‘*The series is systematic, suggestive, entic- 
ing. It will do much toward making learn- 
ing to read a joy and delight to children.”’ 
Beautifully illustrated. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


addresses on a variety of subjects dealing with 
the English language and literature, its study 
and its teaching. All is so appealing in its fine- 
ness that special mention is almost invidious. 
Yet the address on Lincoln is critical but noble 
in treatment; the one on “Some Felicities of the 
English Language’—notice the word some—is 
packed with examples of the wealth in our 
grammarless and composite tongue; the one on 
hindrances to teaching good English is from the 
pen of one who knows whereof he writes. 
Mature men and women, readers of Holmes and 
Hawthorne from childhood, and later admirers 
of Lowell, will treasure the addresses on Holmes 
“quiveringly alive from the crown of his head 
to the soles of his feet; on the imaginative, 
artistic, soul-searching Hawthorne; on Lowell, 
“The first true American man of letters.” 


Methods for Measuring Teachers’ Efficiency. 

By Arthur C. Boyce. Fourteenth Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education 
Price, 75 cents: postage 4 cents. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 

A comprehensive study of the need and present 
methods of judging the efficiency of teachers. 
The author’s plan, published in the Scnoor 
BoarpD JourRNAL for March, is fully described and 
much material on the relative importance of 
qualities of merit is added. 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE. 

Manual Training Courses in Concrete. Pre- 
pared with the assistance of several teachers and 
issued by the Association of American Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
25 cents. This is in reality a complete elementary 
treatise on cement and its use in modern build- 


PHILADELPHIA 


Three books in colors; five in line drawings. 


A copy of the complete Report will be sent upon request. 


ISAAC PITMAN ©& SONS 


2 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 





Benn Pitman Leads. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS BENN P'TMAN 
HAS BEEN THE STANDARD OF 
AMERICAN  SPORTHAND 
TEACHING AND PRACT:iSE 
AND IT KFEPS THE 
LEAD TODAY. 


1915. "S0me Recent Victories. 


Jan. 16. Joseph Neitlich, graduate of 
Boston High School, Benn Pitman 
writer, took first place (with 100% 
for accuracy) over 444 candidates 
enrolled in Civil Service Exami- 
nation for Official Court Reporter, 
New York City. 





Ben Krueger, Benn Pitman 
writer, of Watertown, Wis. High 
School team, won first place in 
contest open to all high schools of 
Southern Wisconsin. 


Team of four girls, Benn Pitman 
writers, won first place in contest 
at Normal, Ill., open to all high 
schools of the State. Gregg writ- 
ers representing over 25 schools 
were in this contest. One girl in 
this team won the highest place 
in individual contest. 


Send for particulars. 


The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


BENN PiTMaN, Founder. 


New York JEROME B. Howarp, President. 





ing, etc. The laboratory exercises offer a series 
of experiments in testing cement and concrete, 
and a dozen school projects ranging in character 
and difficulty from a horse-block to an elaborate 
urn. The book can be heartily recommended for 
both manual training and high-school science 
teachers. 

The Spelling Problem in the Junior High 
School. By Mrs. Zaidee Hartman and F. A. Sco- 
field of the Junior High School, McMinnville, 
Ore. An important little pamphlet giving the 
result of a test of spelling efficiency inthe Mc 
Minnville Junior High School. It suggests 4 
“reasonable” spelling list based upon a year’s 
observation of common spelling mistakes and 
describes the teaching method which has much 
improved the spelling in the school. 

Art and Industrial Training in Germany. By 
James P. Haney, New York City. An important 
description of the work done in Germany in pre 
paring young men and women for the industries 
in which art, particularly design, plays a part. 
The document should be in every school-board 
office. 

Control of Vocational Schools in Germany. A 
facsimile of an original letter by Dr. Kerschel- 
steiner, with an approved translation. An e&® 
planation of the organization and control of the 
German Vocational schools. 

The Case System of Teaching Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine in the Upper Grades. BY 
Harry W. Haight, Princeton College. A descrip- 
tion of an interesting new method of teaching the 
facts of hygiene to children in the upper grades. 

Annual Report of Medical Department, 
waukee, Wis. 
ical inspector. 36 pages. 
terial for administration of medical inspection. 


By Dr. Geo. P. Barth, chief med- 
Contains valuable m& 
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THE MONTH 


to install in your schools Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
that actually remove the dust and dirt from every 
crevice in your schoolrooms. 


The TUEC is easy to operate, and requires little atten- 


tion, while the upkeep is low and the service rendered 
cannot be equaled. 


TODAY—NOW 


is the best time to install the piping in your old, or new, 
school building while school is not in session and work 
on installation will not interfere with the daily classes. 


REMEMBER it is just as easy to equip your old school 


building with the TUEC Vacuum Cleaning System as it is to 
install in the new building. 


Do not make the mistake of having your piping too small. 


Nothing smaller than 2} inch pipe should be used. 


Assure yourself of a perfect installation by consulting our engineering department which is always at your service—free. 


Place your contract now and we can have 
your system installed before Sept. 1, 1915 


The United Electric Co., 7 Hurford St., Canton, Ohio 


School Statistics for 1913-14. Prepared by the 
Louisiana State Department of Education. 

Fiftieth Convocation Proceedings of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Contains the 
complete addresses at the convocation held in 
October, 1914. 

Rural School Designs Nos. 1, 8, 6, 13: Prepared 
by S. A. Challman, State Commissioner of School 
Buildings, Minneapolis, Minn. Three splendid 
designs of one-teacher school, and one design of 
a two-teacher school. 

Special Day Programs. 165 pages. Published 

by the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich. A carefully chosen collection of 
material for recitations, songs for the high school 
and holidays of the year. Suggestions for pro- 
grams and other material are included. 
Physical Training for the City Schools of Mich- 
ian, Prepared by a committee of the physical 
training section of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The most valuable publication on physical 
education which has been issued in many years. 
It includes a complete outline for all of the 
Physical education, folk dancing, supervised play 
and athletic competitions. Issued by the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 
M Lincoln at Gettysburg. Bulletin 55, Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction. Con- 
tains much material for patriotic celebrations in 
schools. 

Annual Report of the Pasadena Schools for 
1914. Prepared by Supt. J. M. Rhodes. 96 pages. 
Records gratifying growth of the schools, special 
attention to the problems of over-age children, 
vocational instruction, health instruction, ete. 

An Announcement of Congresses, Conferences 
and Conventions to be held at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Is- 
Sued by Mr. James A. Barr, Director of Con- 
Bresses, Festival Hall, Exposition Grounds, San 
Francisco. Contains a complete list of all the 
meetings which are to be held at the San Fran- 
Cisco Fair and includes much valuable informa- 
tion on railroad rates, hotels, ete. 

The Story of the Census from 1790 to 1915. 
Prepared by Mr. Wm. J. Harris, Director of the 
Census An interesting history of the United 


States Census from the first beginnings to the 
Present day. 


Accredited Secondary Schools in the United 
States. By S. P. Capen. U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 7, 1915. Contains a statement 
of the system of accrediting high schools and a 
list of institutions recognized by the several 
associations of universities. 

An Experimental Study to Determine the Re- 
lative Difficulty of the Elementary Number Com- 
binations in Addition and Multiplication. By 
Henry Vance Holloway, Trenton, N. J. This 
study, which is modestly printed in pamphlet 
form as a thesis for a doctor’s degree, presents a 
survey of the more important studies of the 
relative difficulty of number combinations, and 
describes an elaborate investigation made by the 
author. From the mathematical, as well as the 
pedagogical standpoint, the study is of immense 
value as a guide to the method in teaching addi- 
tion and multiplication in the second, third and 
fourth grades. To makers of courses of study, 
and authors of textbooks, the complete findings 
of Mr. Holloway will be invaluable. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

Chicago, Ill. The expenses of the graduates 
of the Englewood High School have been limited 
to $6.95 per student. 

A tie vote of the members of the Virginia 
State Board of Education on the question of ac- 
cepting the book offer of the B. F. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, resulted in a decision to elim- 
inate the company from consideration, and to 
select each of the remaining books separately. 
The books adopted are as follows: 

Smith’s Modern Arithmetic (Ginn); Elson’s 
Grammar School Reader (Scott-Foresman); Na- 
tional Spelling Blank (Saunders); Smithey’s 
History of Virginia (Am. Book Co.); Circus 
Reader (Sanborn) and Burkett & Swartzel’s 
Farm Arithmetic (Orange Judd Co.). The selec- 
tion of a speller was passed over. It is estimated 
the state will effect a saving of approximately 
$100,000 as compared with the prices it would 
have paid for books on the preferred list a year 
ago, at the prices then quoted. 

Dayton, O. Upon the suggestion of Supt. E. J. 
Brown, the school board has ordered that Vin- 
cent’s vocational arithmetic be adopted for use 
in the seventh grade as a supplement to business 





methods, Bookman’s business arithmetic for the 
eighth grade for supplementary and review work, 
and Hoyt & Peet’s First Year in Number for the 
second grade. 

At the recent annual dinner of the principals 
and heads of departments of high schools of 
Philadelphia, Pa., Supt. Wm. C. Jacobs recom- 
mended that the heads of the mathematical de- 
partments of the respective high schools appoint 
a committee to undertake the selection of text- 
books for the use of their classes. Mr. Jacobs 
pointed out that at present, there are 133 differ- 
ent mathematics books in use in the high schools. 
If a selection of the best books was made, about 
three-fourths of these 133 texts could be elim- 
inated. 

Beverly, Mass. Hitchcock’s Words, Sentences 
and Paragraphs (Houghton Mifflin) has been 
adopted for the English classes of the high 
school. 

Information Quarterly is the title of a new 
digest of current events. It is claimed by the 
publishers, R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37th St., 
New York City, that the digest is so compact and 
so carefully edited that it will be especially valu- 
able to teachers in current history classes. Two 
editions, a monthly and a quarterly, will be pub- 
lished. 

The California Assembly on May Ist adopted a 
resolution providing for the creation of a special 
legislative commission to investigate the desir- 
ability of a uniform system of textbooks for the 
high schools of the state. The measure will be 
acted upon by the senate, and if passed, will pro- 
vide for the appointment of three members, one 
of which shall be the governor. The commission 
will also undertake the determining of an effi- 
cient method of introducing free textbooks in the 
secondary schools. 

Worcester, Mass. The school board has adopted 
Pace’s American Literature, (Allyn & Bacon) and 
Pace’s Readings in American Literature, (Allyn 
& Bacon) for use in the high schools. 

The New Mexico state board of education has 
recently adopted the following books for the 
schools of the state: Van Anburg’s First Days in 
Numbers (Silver-Burdett); Wentworth’s arith- 
metic (Ginn); Prang drawing books (Prang); 
Reinsch’s Civics (Sanborn). 
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school and first-year college students. 


Educational Department 


2 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHORTHAND 


IN THE CALIFORNIA 


STATE NORMAL 


“Brief Course is most satisfactory 
from the viewpoint of grouping of 
principles and logical development of 
subject matter. OUR RESULTS sat- 
isfy us that your book is the one we 
shall continue to use.” 


FREE—Paper-bound copy free (cloth- 
bound 50c) to Superintendents or shorthand 
teachers. Specify Benn Pitman or Graham. 


The Arthur Jd. BARNES Pub. Co., St. Louis 
503 Howard Bidg. 


Pictures and Gasts for Schools 


Excellent variety school- 
room subjects 


Illustrated Catalog FREE to school officials 


National Art Supply Co. 


365 Peoples Gas Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT BENNING- 
TON, VERMONT. 
(Continued from Page 28) 
rooms upon the second floor have two entrances, 
cne into a corridor and one directly into the 
stair well so that the occupants of the rooms 
can avoid passing thru a smoke filled corridor 


‘or, in case one stair well should become im- 


passible, there shall be no necessity for using it. 

From the first floor stairs lead to the base- 
ment. Upon the landing the walls diverge and 
double doors with the automatic locks lead to 
the open. These doors are used by the pupils 
for entrance and for exit. The main part of 
the cement-floored basement is a large playroom, 
4 by 68. At the rear is the boiler room with 
two Ideal sectional boilers, each capable of heat- 
ing the building under normal conditions. The 
boiler room which is 4 feet below the main floor 
of the basement, adjoins a coal bunker having 
a capacity for 40 tons of coal. 

Along the west side of the playroom is the 
manual training shop. 

On the opposite side of the playroom is the 
Domestic Arts Cooking Laboratory, equipped 
with two cooking tables, made by the boys in 
the Manual Arts Course. 

At the foot of the stairs on either end of the 
front of the building are toilets, with open 
plumbing of the best grade. 

At the south end of the playroom and extend- 
ing across the front of the building from east 
to west are: a store room, a room devoted to 
the ventilating system, and a janitor’s room. 

The ventilating system, which is of the. fan 
blast type, has worked admirably during a re- 
markably cold winter. The large fan is driven 
by an electric motor. Air is sucked into the fan 


The Distinctive Features of a New 
Plane Trigonometry 


By A. M. HARDING, A. M. and J. S. TURNER, B. A. 


This text-book is the result of ten years’ experience in the class- 
room. It has been used in mimeographed form for two terms and has 
been thoroughly revised before publication. The authors are familiar 
with the difficulties which the student encounters in this subject 
and the arrangement and treatment of the subject matter are such 
as to reduce these to a minimum. The book contains the material 
usually included in a fifty-hour course in Plane Trigonometry together 
with about 600 exercises. It meets the requirements of both high 


Price 90 cents, with logarithmic tables, $1.10—Postage extra. 
Copies sent on examination if requested. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


24 Bedford Street, Strand 
LONDON 
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West Chester, Pa. 
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room directly from outside thru windows and 
during the dry season is filtered thru a cloth 
screen. The temperature is automatically con- 
trolled at sixty-five degrees, insures a constant 
humidity of 45 degrees. 

The system supplies each room with 17,000 
cubic feet of fresh air each hour. There are no 
drafts. The system has worked admirably for 
the eight months the building has been in use, 
and the building is remarkably free from odors 
of any sort. 

Each room is equipped with direct radiation 
controlled by thermostats, which work automat- 
ically at 68 degrees. 

The fire protection in the basement is afforded 
by a three inch hose attached to a plug. The 
hose is long enough to reach any portion of the 
basement. 

On the first and second floors of the building 
are eight classrooms, each seating forty pupils. 
There is an additional seating capacity of forty 
seats in the commercial room. 

Each room is similar in construction and deco- 
ration. The lighting is from one side only thru 
windows, whose area is over one-fourth of the 
floor space. The windows are set in steel frames, 
and upper sashes are of ribbed glass. Each win- 
dow is equipped with metal weather strips and 
opaque shades. For evening use, each room is 
equipped with five eighty-candle power Tungsten 
lamps. 

Two sides of each room are equipped with 
slate blackboards and one end has built-in book- 
cases with drawers below and a large coat and 
storage closet, with a looking glass upon the 
inner side of the door. 

Each wall is covered with burlap to a height 


f six feet. Around the top of the burlap and 
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HY don’t you purchase the 

best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 


guarantee. Send for our illustrated 
catalog and discount sheet and compare 
IT prices with other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co, 


the boards runs a stained molding. The burlap 
is painted with three coats of green paint and 
the hard plaster above the molding is tinted a 
lighter shade of green. A picture molding runs 
around three sides of the room. 

In all but two of the rooms, where the latest 
form of box desks were placed, the movable chair 
desks have been insta'led. Each teacher has an 
oak flat-top desk with a chair to match. 

At the north end of each side corridor, are 
toilets with open plumbing. With these four 
toilets it has been possible to have the basement 
toilets used by boys only. 

The room upon the southeast corner of the 
first floor is devoted to sewing. It contains 
equipment for twenty-four girls, including four 
sewing machines. 

The south side of the main floor is divided 
into several rooms. At the east side is the 
library. Opening from this room is a teachers’ 
rest room with a wash room and toilet attached. 
The library has a large storage closet opening 
into the library and from the corridor. 

Across the entrance vestibule is another cor- 
ridor. Upon the north side is a large supply 
closet. At the south is the principal’s office, 
equipped with suitable furniture, a wash room 
and a toilet. Upon the east wall is an electri¢ 
program clock which is connected with clocks 
and signal bells in each room of the building. 

The corridor terminates on the west in a room 
similar to the library. This room is used as the 
superintendent’s office and as a board room. 

All the rooms are lighted by the indirect 
method and are decorated in two shades of tal. 

Upon the second floor, the corridor of the 
main building is six feet wide. It is divided 
into two parts by a metal fire door which closes 
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500 sheets $1.50. 


automatically when the fire gong rings and 
each side has a fire hose attached to its plug. 
The front of the main building on this floor is 
occupied by a laboratory fitted with 
physics tables, pad chairs, an instructor’s table, 
and chemistry tables equipped with sinks and 
gas. The north wall is taken up with a built-in 
book-ease, three large storage closets and three 
hoods connected with the roof by air shafts. 
Upon the north side of the corridor are the 
typewriting and commercial rooms, which are 


large 


upon a higher level than the main floor. En- 
trance is gained by ascending three steps. The 
typewriting room contains eight tables and 


machines. The partition between this room and 


the commercial room is of glass. The commer- 
cial room has forty bookkeeping desks. A school 
bank is built into the south side. 

In these three rooms the decorations are two 
shades of tan similar to the color used on the 
first floor in the assembly hall. 
by the indirect system. 

The building is of standard second class con- 
struction. The walls have metal lath with an 
especially prepared hard plaster. The floors are 
of matched hard wood with sanitary base so that 
there are no dust collecting corners. ‘The whole 
building is piped for a vacuum cleaning system. 

The building is the best in the state from 
both the artistic and the usability standpoints. 
It cost approximately $80,000 for the building. 
With the land and the furnishings the cost has 
been about $93,000. This is a cost of $222.22 
ber pupil for the building or of $246 per pupil 
for the whole project. 


The lighting is 


Upon a cubic basis the 
Cost has heen $0.12 per eubie foot. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Supt. A. P. Keith, of New Bedford, Mass., has 
been re-elected. 


NON-CARBON SHEETS 








Prepared papet which takes the perfect 
impression without the use of carbon 


Try it in your Commercial Classes 


Liberal Quantity Discounts 


NOYES-RANDALL CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Maximum Efficiency 


can be obtained only in the class 
room where the temperature 
is properly regulated. 


A Dependable Thermometer is an 
absolute necessity. 


“Wilder” 
Accurate Thermometers 


have been standard since 1860 and 
are distinguished from all others by 
their extreme accuracy. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Charles Wilder Company, Troy, N. Y., U.S. A. 
W. & L. E. Gurley, Owners 
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Catalog ‘‘A-3,” just off the press, describes 





Supt. F. E. Lurton, of Detroit, Minn., recently 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from Camp- 
bell College. 

Mr. Uren McKenzie, of Prescott, Ark., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Texarkana, 
succeeding Mr. George W. Reed. 

Supt. J. T. Beggs of Sandusky, O., has been 
re-elected, with salaries of $2,800, $2,900 and 
$3,000 respectively. 

Supt. J. S. Alan, of Salem, O., has been re- 
elected and his salary has been increased from 
$2,200 to $2,300. 

Supt. Frank Kimball, Deshler, O., died on June 
12th of bronchial pneumonia, He was for five 
years superintendent of the Jonesboro, Ind., 
schools. 

Supt. W. H. Perry, of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
been re-elected with an increased salary of $2,425. 

Mr. J. S. Landers, superintendent of the Pen- 
dleton, Ore., schools, has resigned and will enter 
upon a postgraduate course at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Supt. E. C. Warriner, of Saginaw, Mich., has 
been re-elected. 

Mr. John P. Cleveland, assistant superintendent 
of the public schools of Muskegon, Mich., has 
resigned. 

As a parting gift from the teachers in the 
schools of San Antonia, Tex., Supt. Charles J. 
Lukin was the recipient of a gold watch and 
chain. The watch is an open-face timepiece and 
is inscribed as follows: “Presented to Charles 
J. Lukin, Superintendent of Schools, San An- 
tonia, Tex., 1908-1915, by the Teachers.” Mr 
I.ukin entered upon his duties as president of the 
West Texas Military Academy on June first. 

Mr. J. W. Kelder of Munising, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Petoskey, 
succeeding E. C. Hartwell. Mr. Kelder is a grad- 
uate of Hope College, Holland, Mich., and of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. His 
teaching experience was obtained in Caro, Mt. 
Pleasant and Munising, Mich., covering a period 
ot about ten years. 

Mr. Paul R. Radcliffe of Flemington, N. J., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Red 
Pank. Mr. Radcliffe is a graduate of the West 
Chester Normal School, Trenton Normal School, 
Maryville College and Columbia University. 


FIREPROOF 


You need a Schick Paper Baler, not only as a source 
of profit, but to keep waste paper in a safe place to 
avoid fire risk. You can’t afford to throw away or 
burn waste paper when it is worth 30c to $1.00 a 
hundred. Order a Schick Baler on 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


If it isn’t all we claim you’re not out one cent. Schick 
Balers are made in four sizes. Will last a life time, 
earning money for you every day, besides avoiding fire 
Schick 
today for Catalog No. 5B and full details, and ask us 
where to sell waste paper at best prices. 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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This is the New Medart Locker 


with the noiseless locking device, which is 
being highly recommended by school au- 
thorities. , 


It is durable, 
moderate in price. 


efficient, handsome and 


What more could you 


Send for 1t. 


| Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Gymnasium Outfitters 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Mr. A. L. Caviness, of Fairbury, Neb., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Kearney. 

Mr. Thomas Scott, principal of the Emerson 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Guthrie. 

Mr. A. C. Hampton, principal of the high school, 
Pendleton, Ore., has been elected superintendent 
of schools, succeeding J. S. Landers. 

Supt. LeGrand Morell, of Alpena, Mich., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term with salaries 
of $2,200, $2,300 and $2,500 respectively. 

Supt. P. W. Kerr, of Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
re-elected. 

Mr. J. E. Collins, of Fremont, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lima. 

State Supt. W. H. Smith of Mississippi has been 
elected president of the Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry. He succeeds J. Y. Joy- 
ner of North Carolina. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING, MISSOULA, MONT. 
(Concluded from Page 29) 
roomy. The drafting room is approximately 
21 by 24 feet in size and is lighted from two 
sides. 

On the second floor the domestic science room 
is equipped with modern furniture; the sewing 
room has a full complement of tables and sew- 
ing machines and an alcove which is used for 
fitting. 

The building is heated by a hot air blast 
system. 

The building is not only used for the high 
school, but also for the grades. It is centrally 
located so that all of the children of the com- 
munity have access to it. The machinery shop 
accommodates an average of 225 boys daily, in 
two classes, dividing their time between machine 
work, drawing and printing. Two hundred and 
thirty girls, in two shifts, are accommodated 
daily in the domestic science and sewing depart- 
ment. 

The changes and renovations on the building 
including the heating, cost a total of $7,935.50. 
The architect was Mr. Ole Bakke, of Missoula. 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 





down and moved to another location without mutilating some of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. We are specialists in Sectional 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 







OUR PLANS 


APPROVED 


BY YOUR 
ATE BOARD 
AND MEET EVERY 


every detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceiling. With every modern convenience R EQU | REM ENT 
makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With the per- OF Y OU R 
fect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal It is the only building that can be taken 


BUILDING CODE 





ir YOUNEED PorTAsLE WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 
UR school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


3081 Arcade Buliding SEATTLE, WASH. 


16 Years > in the Business 





Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues, 


and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. We GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
3 detailed information. MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 
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should be included in the cost of a building. clusive 
I recently had an opportunity to examine 

some figures which were submitted for the cost 

of a grammar school. The prices seemed very 

low indeed, so low that they attracted my atten- 

tion, and upon investigation I found that the 

important items of furnishings, heating, venti- 
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find it difficult to build new schoolhouses fast enough to keep up with 
«=m the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
‘e towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 30 to 250 

When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every plece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 
same is a fioor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 


We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print RY. full 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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The New Manual 
Training School 










Missoula, Mont., which is illustrated 


on another page in this issue, is equipped 
with Draper Adjustable Window Shades 
which are being used with satisfactory 
results. 





REMEMBER— 


We are up-to-date manufacturers of 
Adjustable Window Shades. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 










1421 S. Trumbull Ave. 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 
‘The only device of the kind now being sold and 


recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns.” 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 



















































JOHNSON'S 


SHADE ADJUSTERS 







REGULATE 
LIGHT ano VENTILATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











FRAMPTON’S 
Famous Adjustable 
Window Shades 
No UP-TO-DATE school 
or public building is 
complete without 
means for perfect ven- 
tilation and shade, 
Theseadjustabieshades | 
aremadeofcottonduck; 
are serviceable, beauti- 
ful and simple; are EAS- 
ILY OPERATED by a 
single cord passingthru 
our patented pulley, 
which is absolutely au- 
tomatic, 


Shade Cannot Fall 
Interesting booklet,giv- 


ing details, mailed 
upon request. Agents 
wanted. 


FRAMPTON MADE means 
AIR and SHADE 
Manufactured by 

Frampton Window Shade Co. 

Pendleton, ind. Box 252 








the cubic contents of the building to get the 
cest per cubic foot. To illustrate, I 
your attention to another diagram. 


will. call 


Cost Per Classroom. 

It may be suggested that the cost per class- 
room is a better unit than that suggested here. 
It would, perhaps, be better if there were any 
uniformity as to our buildings, but there is 
none. The cost per classroom in a building 
containing twelve classrooms only, may be one 
sum, but the cost of 


with assembly hall, manual training room, cook- 


a twelve-room building 


ing room, and sewing room, will be entirely dif- 
ferent. It must be evident that no comparison 
can be made between two such buildings on the 
basis of cost per classroom, or per pupil, not- 
withstanding the fact that both buildings might 
accommodate the same number of pupils. 

; There is no objection to adding to our plan 
information showing the number of pupils and 
the cubic contents per pupil, in fact, I believe 
that is a highly desirable thing to do. By so 
doing a comparison between types of buildings 
could easily be made. For example, one build- 
ing may show that the cost is fifteen cents per 
cubie foot, and the number of cubie feet per 
Pupil is eighteen thousand (18,000), while the 
Cost of another building is fifteen cents per 
cubie foot and the number of cubic feet per 





THE WIMMER 


Shote “Adluster” 


forlowering 
shade from 
the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 
offices, etc. 


6.1. Wimmer & C0. 
Columbus, 0. 


Because 


pupil is thirty thousand (30,000). If these fig- 
ures were exact they would show that one arch- 
itect, or school board, had been more economical 
with space than the other, or that in order to 
reduce the total cost of the building one arch- 
itect, or school board, had greatly restricted the 
space per pupil. 

It may be possible that in the future standard 
specifications will be agreed upon calling for a 
definite number of cubic feet per pupil for each 
type of building, and a direct comparison of the 
cost per cubic foot can then be made very 
readily. 

You will observe that in this paper I have not 
attempted to discuss specifications. We are not 
concerned with the materials of which the build- 
ing is constructed except insofar as they affect 
the classification of the building; nor with the 
size of the classrooms. It is not the duty of 
the accounting officer to enter into a discussion 
of specifications. His work is to record facts, 
and to do so in such a manner that anyone can 


understand them. 


By the adoption of the standard I have out- 
lined above, this desirable end may be readily 
accomplished, and all discussions that arise as 
to the cost of the whole, or any part, of the 
building can be compared. 


Provide 25 to 


dohnson’s Shade Adjusters Provide 25 to 


Efficiency in Light— and better Ventilation. 
Leading architects and superintendents recommend 


Boards (in market) can have free full size perma- 
nent sample adjuster. 


Window Stops. 
more than uther stops 
moulding at onl 
Opaque, 
cost, also in savin 
thousand schools today. 


7208 EBERHARDT AVE. 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 





They are worth more 


i Send for our Catalog 


Federal Sieel Fiture GO. 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 


them. Are the standard fixture 14 years. School 


For new buildings they work on the Johnson 
Send for sample. They cost no 
For old buildings we furnish a neat 
, lgc per ft. They work equally well on 
Holland or Duck Cloth Shades. Economical in 
i the shade from wear. They are in a 


R. R. JOHNSON, M’f’r 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 
The Famous 
$.L.&A.F. SHADES 
Made of DUCKING 

oth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER. 

Fold to OWE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends. 

Have the fewest 
parts, never get 
out of order. 

Act most rapidly 
and last longest. 

Handled by leading 


Supply Houses every- 
where, or address 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 











| SPICELAND, IND. 


Sites. 

Thru the same process of reasoning the cost 
of sites should be determined. To the original 
payment or appraised value of land should be 
added the payments for surveying, grading, pav- 
ing, walks, drives or other similar items. The 
sum of these items should be divided by the 
area of the lot to determine the cost per square 
foot. 

Thus we may hereafter speak of a building as 
one of a certain type costing 
cubie foot situated on a lot costing 
per square foot. 


cents per 
cents 


Summary. 

The adoption of the plan suggested involves 

the following: 

1—Olassifying buildings by types according to 
their use. 

2—Rating them in accordance with their con- 
struction. 

3—Computing the actual cubic contents of all 
usable space. 

4—Dividing the total cost by the cubic contents 
to determine the cost per cubic foot. 

S—Dividing the total cubic contents by the 
number of pupils, to determine the cubic 
feet per pupil. 

6—Dividing the total expenditures on the sites 
by its area to determine the cost per square 
foot. 
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57-59 East 11th Street 


Give Us a Chance 


Drawing Tables. 


their merits. 


Strongest, 
to supply you with Economy Safest, 
They are 
unequaled in design and fin- Most Durable 
ish, and are sold entirely on 
Apparatus 
Manufactured 


WE GUARANTEE 


all our goods to give satisfac- 
tory results. 


Write for catalog. 


Economy Drawing Table 


Toledo, 





the lead 
the same. 


not practical. 





try them. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION BY THE THORNDIKE- 
HILLEGAS SCALE. 

(Concluded from page 17) 

Using the ratings and not the values of the 
ratings, we find the average deviation to be 
2.9. If the values of the ratings had been used 

this deviation would have been even larger. 

The chief value of the Thorndike-Hillegas 
scale is that it provides a means of measuring 
the work in all grades by the same standard. 
This principle is essential in any objective 
standard. This can never be accomplished by 
the old scale of 100 per cent. 

The experiment outlined above seems to show 
that the scale is not yet of any great value in 
the hands of the average superintendent and the 
average teacher in determining absolutely the 
efficiency of the work in composition, as the 
personal variations are too great. 

If schools are to be compared by this scale, 
one essential requisite would be that the same 
expert should measure all the systems compared 
or, trained experts whose personal variations 
have been measured, should do the work. 

English composition is a varied product com- 
posed of many factors, composition, thought, 
form, punctuation, and the other elements that 
it is hard to believe that one scale can accu- 
rately measure all those different things. It is 
valuable for teachers to experiment with such 
scales as they are devised and keep in touch with 
the work that is being done in this field. It is 
the opinion of the writer from the present ex- 
periment and careful reading that the Thorn- 
dike-Hillegas scale cannot be considered a final 
seale for the measurement of English composi- 
tion if it is to be applied by the classroom 
teacher. 


Ideal Book Covers 


The School Boards will find this series 
of Book Covers the cheapest and most 
durable one-piece cover on the market to- 


Samples sent on application. 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
New York, N. Y. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

te oe You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 

is sharp. 
‘When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 










127 Fifth Avenue 





Company 


They are 


Final conclusions as to the value of English 
composition work in various school systems 
should not be made on the basis of this scale 
unless the work has been done by the same per- 
son. The chief value of this measurement to 
our own school has been the interest which has 
been aroused in composition work and in ac- 
quainting the teachers with the use of the scale. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTING. 
(Concluded from page 18) 

will require during a school year. The orig- 
inal bears the number of articles wanted, the 
name of the teacher, the school, the grade and 
the date, with blanks for the approval of the 
supervisor or superintendent. The duplicate is 
the same as the original with the exception that 
a space is provided for the signature of the 
teacher. The triplicate is the same as the orig- 
inal and is retained in the book for the teachers’ 
reference. In each tab is inserted a card of in- 
structions which is as follows: 

Instructions. 

Make requisition in triplicate, being careful 
to specify each item distinctly so that there 
will be no confusion in filling the order. Have 
this requisition approved by your supervisor be- 
fore sending same to the office. Send both the 
original and the duplicate, retaining the tripli- 
cate in the book. The articles sent will be 
checked on both, and the duplicate returned to 
you for receipt. After checking over and re- 
ceipting the duplicate send same to the office at 
your earliest convenience. It will not be neces- 
to make a special trip to return this 
duplicate; but requisition will not be filled until 
the duplicate of the previous order has been 
1eceipted and returned to the office. 


sary 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL TRAINING 


Klipit Outfits and Instructions for 4th Grade. 
Stripwork Outfits and Instructions for 5th Grade. 
Fretwork Outfits and Instructions for 6th Grade. 


Above elementary courses include instructions from one of 
America’s foremost authorities on Manual Training. 


Would you like information regarding our ungraded class 
outfits or outfits for country schools? 


W.R. PRICE 






Most Popular 
Amusemeat Apparatus 
Ever Invented 


City of Chicago. 
W. S. TOTHILL 


QUR SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 





New York 


TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 






Used 
in every 


Playground 





Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


Send for Catalogue. 


1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


(Established 1875) 


are the 


Best and the 


Cheapest 


We furnish them for all styles 
of fixtures 


HAMRICK-TOBEY CO. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


Do not use this form for textbooks. Any 
ordinary sheet of paper will do for that. 

If any item is not checked and no explana- 
tion is made, it will mean that it is temporarily 
cut of stock and you will place it on a later 
requisition. 

Regular deliveries will be made to the build 
ings on the first Thursday and Friday of each 
school month. Have all textbooks that you 
have finished ready to return at this delivery. 
Send a list of the books returned so that proper 
credit may be given. 

This system of records and cards has proven 
very satisfactory in giving a comprehensive 
survey of school costs. At the end of the year 
statements are prepared which show the per 
capita cost of instruction, operation, ete., also 
the cost of operating the several schools and de- 
partments. 

While it may appear to be too extensive for 
smal'er schools, we believe that all the informa- 
tion asked for is very essential to the best ad- 
niinistration of school affairs, and that no better 
expenditure could be. made than that of secur 
ing a competent accountant to maintain this oF 
a similar system in its entirety. 

New York, N. Y. The city health and school 
authorities have co-operated in a plan for dis 
covering tuberculosis victims among the teach 
ing corps. Letters have been addressed to pril 
cipals of the respective schools, asking them 
report to the superintendent the following: (1) 
all teachers who have had to obtain sick leave 
on frequent occasions; (2) those who have beet 
able to continue with their duties only with dif 
ficulty; (3) those who are subject to severe an 
continued colds and coughs. Where there is 
reason to suspect pulmonary disease, examine 
tions will be made by physicians of the health 
department to determine the true condition. 
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Four Useful Suggestions 
for Vacation Cleaning 


1. Coro-Noleum, the Disinfectant - Cleanser 
Deodorant for cleaning floors, walls, black- 


boards, seats, desks, etc. 


2. West Liquid Soap will safeguard the pupils 

under your jurisdiction from the transmission 
It provides a practical 
means of furnishing each person with a clean, 
uncontaminated supply of pure vegetable oil 
soap. A single ‘‘tilt’’ is sufficient. 


3. Pipe Klen+Zo, a powder which, when mixed 
with hot water and poured into pipes, sinks, . 
etc., softens and dissolves accumulations of 


of contagious diseases. 


School Board Zournal 


No. 260-4 
R-W 
Manual 
Training “NS 
Bench ' 
with No. 430 
R-W Vises. 








grease, matches and other organic matter, re- 


moving the obstruction without injury to the 


plumbing. 


4. Formosal Fumigator, a simple apparatus for 
fumigating by means of Formaldehyde, that is 


economical and convenient. 


For descriptive matter on all, 
or any of the above, write 


two 430S No. 1. 


Easily assembled. Furnished in oil finish. 


Height... .32 inches 
Total Width of Top.......... 40 inches 


Next Year’s Equipment 


Why not be sure that the public funds are spent for 
the right kind of equipment? 


R-W MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Accommodates four pupils in less relative space than single type. 
Made in one size from selected kiln dried maple. 
Furnished with four Vises as shown, viz: Two No. 430 No. 1 and 


85 















Length of Top... .48 inches 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY need ° our 
Domestic ar - { co Proposi- 
Manufacturing Chemists Science tion 
= ms Tables, before 
142 East 42d Street NEW YORK Vises, =) MANUFACTURING Co. [& you 
Branches in Principal Cities te AURORALILL.U.S.A. buy. 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 
(Continued from Page 20) 


point. When the pipes are so run, they are acces- 
sible, can be easily inspected and require no 
tearing apart of the structure for renewal. 
These pipes, however, must in all cases be con- 
structed of acid proof material or at least 
material which is nearly acid proof. The ideal 
fume exhaust is made either of tile pipe or con- 
crete. Where it is impractical to use either of 
these two, copper pipe is substituted. The fan 
is usually made of cast iron coated with acid 
proof paint and has a wheel made of “monel 
metal,” which is a practically acid-proof metal- 
lie composition. 

A laboratory using the individual method is 
given in Fig. 44, the fumes in this case being 
carried under a concrete step which is made 74 
inches high all along one side of the room and 
extending over to the fan. 

A cross-section of this step on line “A-A” is 
shown in Fig. 45, in which S is the top of the 
concrete step, F the finished floor, D the duct 
under the step and P a piece of tile pipe into 
which the flue running under the table is con- 
nected. A small flue is also extended over the 
instructor’s table, a cross section of this on 
line “B-B” being shown in Fig. 46. The duct 
under the step connects into a copper box open- 
ing into the suction side of the fan which is 
located in an adjoining room. The fan dis- 
charges thru a copper pipe out of a copper ven- 
tilator set well above the roof. An elevation of 
this apparatus on line “O-C” and the connec- 
tion between the duct and the fan is given in 
Fig. 47. 

Fig. 48 is a typical layout taken from a new 
high school in which the glass case arrangement 
is utilized. In this plan the tables are indi- 


_——_____— A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES ——— 





cated by T, the sinks by S and the glass cases 
with hoods by H. Owing to the fact that this 
chemistry laboratory is on the top floor (a com- 
mon location in modern schools) it was possible 
tv connect these hoods with three inch copper 
pipes run straight thru the ceiling to a main 
copper duct located in the attic space above, a 
plan of which is given in Fig. 49. All the main 
ducts in this space are connected into a suction 
box from which the fan draws the fumes and dis- 
charges them thru a roof ventilator. In an in- 
stallation of this kind it would have been pos- 
sible to use tile pipe had it not been for the 
fact that the ceilings over the classrooms are 
only “hung” ceilings and were not regarded as 
substantial enough to support a tile duct with 
its accompanying concrete slab. With the ex- 
ception of the special chemical fume exhausts, 
all chemical laboratories should be ventilated 
with supply and exhaust ducts the same as other 
classrooms. 

Kitchen ventilation follows out the general 
rule, previously laid down, of exhausting the air 
and not supplying fresh air to the room. This 
may be done by an exhaust flue with a register 





Figure 49. 





located at any convenient point. Much better 
satisfaction is given when the odors are caught 
“at the point of origin” which is generally over 
the stove, soup kettles, vegetable boilers and 
similar odor producing kitchen equipment. Ow- 
ing to the fact that most of the odors are given 
off in a heated condition so that their tempera- 
ture is higher than that in the room they tend 
to rise and seek the ceiling, where after a time, 
they become cooled and drop back to the floor 
again, reaching all parts of the room by this 
method of circulation. 

To arrest these odors as soon as possible a 
hood is generally extended over all the trouble- 
some equipment. A graphic example on a small 
scale is shown in the little kitchen plan given in 
Fig. 50, where a hood is placed over the range 
and has an exhaust duct (connected to a fan) 
placed between the hood ‘and the ceiling. This 
is shown more clearly on the cross section along 
the line X-X given in Fig. 51. Numerous out- 
lets connect the hood into the exhaust duct to 
the end of which is connected a small exhaust 
fan. This fan discharges into a small duct car- 
ried along the inside of the hood, as shown. It 
opens into the chimney flue. By using indi- 
vidual hoods and exhaust equipment of this sort 
the odor from a soup kettle can be killed with- 
out making it necessary to run the entire ex- 
haust system for the whole kitchen until later. 

In the lunch room, owing to the large number 
of pupils present at times, it often proves im- 
practical to follow out the scheme of exhaust 
only, inasmuch as the quantity of air will be 
excessive on the “30 cu. ft. per minute per 
pupil” basis. Therefore, in lunch rooms a com- 
promise is often made by exhausting the full 
30 cu. ft. and supplying say 15 or 20 cu. ft. 
This will still cause an inward leakage at all 





SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE 
ESCAPE 


Concedled by 
leading School 
Boards, Archi- 
tects and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world 
All step - escapes 
are necessarily 


DUDFIELD’S COMBINED 


All Metal Crayon Trough and 
ERASER CLEANER 


JELLITAG and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste 


for 7 to8 34 Cents a Quart 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 
the best and cheapest adhesive for school 
use. School boards furnished with a trial 
oe Seserverily quart carton gratis. 

falls, another 


‘unter | | TF ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 


other, breaking 90-92 W. Broadway New York City 


ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 


In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 


Especially suited 
to women and child- 
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REMOVABLE DUST TROUGH 


The most up-to-date sanitary 
appliance for school buildings. 


CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 

Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 


grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 
tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 





Reasonable in price. 


Endorsed by State Boards of 
Health. 


For prices and further informa- 
tion address 


’ Illustrated 
me booklet free. 


| |) Write today; 
~ j your letter may 
ar ie save a life. 
a 
Covered with 8 Patents. 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 





A wonder of the inventive age. 


SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELL 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try them and you 
will use no other. 


Always closed, requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 


A few of its good points. 


Air Tight; is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 


SPECIAL OFFER; If you will order one dozen for a practical test in your School Room 
we will deliver them to you for 75c by parcel post. 


941 Liberty Ave. 


points and yet does not absolutely rob the pupil 
of fresh air. These exhaust registers are pre- 
ferredly located near the doors, the idea being 
to catch any air of the room which might be 
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Fig. 51. 
moved toward the openings leading to other 


portions of the building by the swinging of the 
doors or by other causes. 


A SIX-ROOM SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 24) 
lighting. The windows extend practically to the 
ceiling and are separated only by narrow metal 
mullions. The actual lighting surface in each 
classroom is twenty per cent of the floor surface. 
Each classroom is equipped with natural slate 


Write for circular and prices on our full line. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


blackboards and a teacher’s cabinet for books 
and supplies. 

While the building is not fireproof, especial 
pains have been taken to make the construction 
fire-resisting. The boiler and ventilating appa- 
ratus are located in a room with fireproof walls 
and a concrete, fireproof ceiling. 

The sanitary apparatus includes a hot-air 
blast heating and ventilating system guaranteed 
to deliver at least 1,800 cubic feet of fresh, 
moistened air per pupil per hour. Risers for 
vacuum cleaning are provided. The plumbing 
fixtures are of the latest school type and include 
individual ventilated fixtures and sanitary 
drinking fountains. 

The building is finished in simple but per- 
manent style. The vestibules and the first floor 
corridors are wainscoted with salt-glazed brick. 
The remainder of these walls are finished with 
pressed brick. In the classrooms and upper 
corridors the wainscots are Keene’s cement 
painted with a light olive green enamel. The 
balance of the walls and ceilings are plastered 
with a sand finish. The basement and toilet 
floors are concrete and the classroom and corri- 
dor flocrs are maple. The wood trimming is oak 
and the doors are of the sanitary type without 
panels. 

The building was erected at a total expense of 
$49,486, of which $27,947 were spent for the 
general contract, $2,834 for plumbing, $2,965 
for heating and temperature control. The bal- 
ance was used for the site, architect’s fee, etc. 


THE LOGANSPORT HIGH SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 26) 
and time system. The auditorium stage has a 
complete outfit of scenery and a complete elec- 
trical equipment for amateur theatricals 


Send stamps, money order or cash. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Liberty, Missouri 





You receive FULL VALUE 


WHEN YOU BUY 


DEFIANCE corron sunninc 


A flag that bids defiance to the weather 


oR 
STERLING ,2Woot sumtine 
A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MADE ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 





The building has a total pupil capacity of 900 
and cost $225,000 or $250 per student. The 
architects were Herbert L. Bass & Co., Indian 
apolis, Ind. 


TWO STATES ADOPT COMPULSORY 
LAWS. 

With South Carolina and Texas enrolled @ 
the list of States that have compulsory school 
attendance laws as a result of 1915 legislation, 
the States without compulsory laws are now re 
duced to four—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
Mississippi. 

While the South Carolina and Texas laws are 
not as comprehensive and strict as those of some 
of the other States that have had compulsory 
laws for many years, they are a distinct recogmr 
tion of the compulsory principle and represent 
a big step forward in the two States. 
bet ween 
60 days 


The Texas law requires all children 
the ages of 8 and 14 to attend school 
the first year, 80 days the second year, and 1 
days thereafter in every school year. It provides 
for attendance officers, fixes penalties for viol# 
tions, and provides for the establishment of pat 
ental or truant schools where necessary. The 
law goes into effect September 1, 1916. 

The South Carolina law is optional, but te 
State authorities are hopeful that a large pre 
portion of the districts will vote to have the law 
apply to them. State Supt. Swearingen is urgimé 
that “every local tax district circulate its com 
pulsory attendance petition at once, hold it 
election, and put every child in school durtmg 
1915-16.” | 

The action of Texas and South Carolina @ 
enacting compulsory school attendance laws 
undoubtedly have an effect not only on the four 
States still without such laws, but also on State 
where the school attendance laws operate only 
in part. 





ESCAPE. 


Conceded by 
leading School 
Boards, Archi- 
tects and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world 
All step-escapes 
are necessarily 
dangerous. One 
falls, another 
stumbles over the 
fallen, and an- 
other, breaking 
limbs and crush- | 
ing out lives in | 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 


In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 


Especially suited 
to women and child- 
TM, ren. 

Illustrated | 
= booklet free 
); Write today; 
your letter may 


| 
- save a life. 


~~ 
Covered with 8 Patents. 


DOW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


| 


PP avereeneery TT 
1 YOUR OWN PAS 





School Board Soumal 


for 7 to8 14 Cents a Quart 


use. 
quart carton gratis. 


90-92 W. Broadway 





CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery | | 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 


by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 
Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 
grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 
tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


LEETONIA, OHIO 


No. 6 Columbia St. 





JELLITAC and COLD WATER produce 


Snow White Paste 


Simply stir the powder into the water — 
the best and cheapest adhesive for school 
School boards furnished with a trial 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 
New York City 


DUDFIELD’S COMBINED 


All Metal Crayon Trough and 
ERASER CLEANER 








REMOVABLE DUST TROUGH 


| The most up-to-date sanitary 
| appliance for school buildings. 


Reasonable in price. 


Endorsed by State Boards of 
Health. 


For prices and further informa- 
tion address 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


Liberty, Missouri 














points and yet does not absolutely rob the pupil 
of fresh air. These exhaust registers are pre- 
ferredly located near the doors, the idea being 
to catch any air of the room which might be 
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Fig. 51 


moved toward the cpenings leading to other 


portions of the building by the swinging of the 


doors or by other causes. 


A SIX-ROOM SCHOOL. 

Concluded from Page 24) 
lighting. The windows extend practically to the 
ceiling and are separated only by narrow metal 
mullions. The actual lighting surface in each 
classroom is twenty per cent of the floor surface. 


Each classroom is equipped with natural slate 


A wonder of the inventive age. 


SQUIRES SELF CLOSING INKWELL 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give satisfaction, try them and you 
will use no other. 





941 Liberty Ave. 











A few of its good points. 


Always closed, requires filling but once or twice a year, Economical, 
Durable, Sanitary, Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust Proof and 
Air Tight; is flush with the top of the desk and nickle plated. 


SPECIAL OFFER; If you will order one dozen for a practical test in your School Room 
we will deliver them to you for 75c by parcel post. 


Write for circular and prices on our full line. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


teacher’s cabinet for books 


blackboards and a 
and supplies. 

While the building is not fireproof, especial 
pains have been taken to make the construction 
fire-resisting. The boiler and ventilating appa- 
ratus are located in a room with fireproof walls 
and a concrete, fireproof ceiling. 

The sanitary apparatus includes a_ hot-air 
blast heating and ventilating system guaranteed 
1,800 feet of fresh, 
moistened air per pupil per hour. Risers for 
vacuum cleaning are provided. The plumbing 
fixtures are of the latest school type and include 
individual ventilated fixtures and _ sanitary 
drinking fountains. 

The building is finished in simple but per- 
manent style. The‘vestibules and the first floor 
corridors are wainscoted with salt-glazed brick. 
finished with 


to deliver at least cubie 


The remainder of these walls are 


pressed brick. In the classrooms and upper 
cement 
painted with a light olive green enamel. The 


plastered 


corridors the wainscots are Keene’s 
balance of the walls and ceilings are 
with a The 
floors are concrete and the classroom and corri- 


sand finish. basement and toilet 


dor floors are maple. The wood trimming is oak 
and the doors are of the 
panels. 


sanitary type without 


The building was erecte d ata t tal expense « f 


$49,486, of were 
$2,834 for 

for heating and temperature control. The bal 
ised f ‘sf 


which $27,947 spent for the 


general contract, pl imbing, $2,965 


} > 
ance Was rT the site. architects tee, el 


THE LOGANSPORT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cor sded from Page 26 
and time system. The auditorium stage has a 
complete outfit of scenery and a complete elec 


trical equipment for amateur theatricala 















Send stamps, money order or cash. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


You receive FULL VALUE 


ESS WHEN YOU BUY 





DEFIANCE corron°suntinc 


A flag that bids defiance to the weather 
OR 
STERLING 23335 st0% 
ALL WOOL BUNTING 
A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MADE ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO., New York 


The building has a total pupil capacity of 900 
and $225,000 or $250 per student. The 
architects were Herbert L. Bass & Co., Indian- 


cost 


apolis, Ind. 


TWO STATES ADOPT COMPULSORY 
LAWS. 

With South Carolina and Texas enrolled on 
the list of States that have compulsory school 
attendance laws as a result of 1915 legislation, 
the States without compulsory laws are now re 
duced to four—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
Mississippi. 

While the South Carolina and Texas laws are 
not as comprehensive and strict as those of some 
of the other States that have had compulsory 
laws for many years, they are a distinct recogml- 
tion of the compulsory principle and represent 
a big step forward in the two States. 

The Texas law requires all children between 
the ages of 8 and 14 to attend school—60 days 
the first year, 80 days the second year, and 100 
days thereafter in every school year. It provides 
for attendance officers, fixes penalties for viola- 
tions, and provides for the establishment of par 
ental or truant schools where necessary. The 
law goes into effect September 1, 1916. 

The South Carolina law is optional, but the 
State authorities are hopeful that a large pro 
portion of the districts will vote to have the law 
apply to them. State Supt. Swearingen 1s urging 
that “every local tax district circulate its com 
pulsory attendance petition at hold its 
election, and put every child in school during 
1915-16.” 

The action 
~ompulsory school 
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COUNTY SCHOOL TAXATION IN 
NEBRASKA. 


A bill providing for county unit taxation passed 
by the recent Nebraska legislature has been 
signed by the governor. The bill excludes 
counties with a population of 7,000 or more so 
that only 25 counties are enabled to adopt the 
system. 

The law provides that school districts in any 
county of the state, of less than 7,000 population, 
may be discontinued and their territory organized 
into one county rural school district. Upon the 
petition of 25 per cent of the electors in the dis- 
tricts organized, the board of county commis- 
sions is required to call an election to determine 
whether the districts shall be discontinued and 
the territory reorganized into a county rural dis- 
trict. On the second Monday in June, following 
the adoption of the plan, an election is to be held 
te elect members of the county district board. 

The school shall be free to all children between 
the ages of 5 and 21 years. Schools and school 
property shall be under the direction and control 
of the board of education and sub-district board. 
The former shall consist of five members elected 
at large from and by the qualified school electors, 
who shall be vested with the corporate powers of 
the district and who shall represent the school 
corporation in legal actions. The board of com- 
missioners or supervisors is required to divide 
the district into five wards and the members must 
be residents of separate wards. 

The county superintendent shall be elected on 
a non-partisan basis at the regular meeting of 
each even numbered year. The county treasurer 
shall be ex-officio treasurer of the district. He 
shall take charge of the funds, place the same in 
the proper account on the books, pay out money 
on warrants issued, attend meetings and fur- 
nish quarterly statements relative to the funds 
of the schools. 

The board of education has power to establish 
auniform and efficient system of schools, and to 
Maintain and manage the same; to prepare an 
annual budget of expenses and to certify the 
same to the county board of commissioners; to 
purchase and hold real estate, to sell the same, 
locate, build and maintain, and to insure or 
establish an insurance fund; to prescribe and 
change boundaries, to equip buildings, rooms and 
grounds: purchase necessary apparatus, supplies, 


stationery, texts, reference and other works for 
free use of the pupils and teachers. 

In June of each year, the voters are to meet 
and elect a moderator for three years, a director 
for three years and a trustee for one year. At 
the expiration of their term of office, their suc- 
cessors shall be elected for the term of three 
years each, to hold office until their successors 
are elected and qualified. 

The sub-district board shall serve as the board 
of control for the sub-district, and shall recom- 
mend and supervise repairs and improvements of 
buildings and grounds; elect teachers, act as cus- 
todians of buildings and grounds and as the 
representatives of the people. The sub-division 
director shall take the school census, report the 
children of school age not attending school, the 
teachers elected by district board, and all other 
necessary reports. He shall post notices of school 
elections and preside at meetings. 

The county rural school board shall pay the 
free high school tuition for any pupil who is 
over 34 miles from a school maintained by the 
county school district in which the grades for 
which the pupil is eligible, are maintained. 

The board of education may borrow money for 
the purchase of sites, the erection of buildings, 
the furnishing and equipping of same. The bonds 
shall bear interest at a rate not exceeding six 
per cent per annum, payable annually or semi- 
annually; the loan shall be paid and reimbursed 
in a period not exceeding thirty years from the 
date of the bonds, the latter to be optional on any 
interest paying date. No bonds shall be issued 
until a petition has been signed by one-third of 
the voters and presented to the board asking 
that the bonds be voted upon. The vote shall be 
by ballot and a majority of the ballots cast shall 
give the board authority to issue the bonds. 


CHILD LABOR NOT WANTED. 

The growing appreciation of the economic in- 
efficiency of child labor was made clear at the 
recent National Child Labor Conference held in 
San Francisco May 29 to 31. 

In an address before the conference, Owen R. 
Lovejoy pointed out that the modern manufac- 
turer wants efficient, responsible, well-trained 
workers—he does not want children at his ma- 
chines. 
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“So we see a manufacturers’ bill passed in 
Michigan raising the age limit from 14 years to 
15; we see large employers endorsing the pro- 
posal of the Illinois Child Labor Committee to 
forbid all employment of children under 16 dur- 
ing school hours; we see Pennsylvania limiting 
the working day of her 14 and 15-year old chil- 
dren to less than 48 hours a week in order that 
they shall continue their education at a part- 
time day school (and incidentally, at last, elim- 
inating them from her glass factories at night). 
Even backward Alabama has fixed a date after 
which no children under 14 shall be employed in 
her cotton mills.” 

“These are big advances but they merely estab- 
lish standards which enlightened people—employ- 
ers and public—recognize as reasonable and nec- 
essary. The majority upholds them and yet there 
are other states in which similar measures have 
this year been defeated, because the reactionary 
minority, active and aggressive, has blocked the 
way to progress. In fact, the forces of reaction 
have never been so alert and well-organized as 
they are today. Possibly because they feel the 
ground slipping from under them, and well they 
may. The child labor bills defeated this year in 
West Virginia, Texas, the Carolinas, are just so 
many new arguments for a federal law. Their 
children are our children and must be protected. 
We must extend to their factories and mills and 
canneries—to all establishments in the country 
that engage in interstate commerce, the stand- 
ards of ages and hours embodied in the laws of 
a majority of the states. Reaction will continue 
to use all the political power it possesses that it 
may retain the privilege of legally employing 
children of 12 or 13—and violating without in- 
terference even that age limit (our agent found 
84 violations in 16 North Carolina mills in 15 
days); reaction wants boys on the night shift; 
it will fight any proposal to shorten the 11-hour 
day.” 

“If all right-minded citizens would help, we 
should see a federal law passed shortly after the 
opening of Congress, and the way would be 
cleared for bigger constructive action.” 


East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has ruled 
that the dresses of the girl graduates must not 
exceed $7 in cost. 
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EBERHARD FABER, : 





Not Votes. 


At an election, held recently in Wisconsin, 
the ladies’ clubs conducted an active campaign 
for the purpose of having several women elected 
to membership on the school board. The anti- 
suffrage sentiment caused the ladies to make a 
thoro canvass and, on election day, to put “lady 
challengers” in the booths to watch the election 
officers. Shortly after the po!ls closed a frantic 
message came to the “headquarters” of the club 
women that the precinct inspectors in a foreign 
neighborhood were throwing out women votes. 

The women managers hastily called an auto- 
mobile and drove to the place of trouble. Indig- 
nant inquiries and protests brought the fo!low- 
ing surprising reply from the head inspector: 
“Throwin’ H—1, we only trew out 
some cookin’ receipts and a couple of powder 
rags them dames put in the ballot box.” 


out votes‘ 


What Became of Little Mary. 

Little Mary started to school, slate and pencil 
in hand. By-and-by she stopped the use of the 
slate, and the “tablet” was substituted. She 
also dropped the “r” and “May” was her new 
name. High-school days increased her know!]- 
edge and also her name—it appeared “Mayme.” 
College days were crowded full and the little 
notes reached home signed “Mae.” 
have passed and gone and in a home of ‘her own 
they call her “Ma.”—Youth’s Companion, 


College days 


“Why, Willie, what possible interest can you 
have in reading that book about bringing up 
children ?” 

“Oh, I’m just looking, mother, to see if I’m 
being brought up properly.” 


Stoneware. 
Prof—What great engineering feats have been 
performed during the past few years? 
Student—Building the Gatum Dam. 
Prof—What kind of an example is that? 
Student—A concrete example. | | | 


“What’s the row, sonny ¢” 


“Why, 


spec’men’ !”—Life. 


> SCHOOL PENCILS <> 


the name and trade-mark of EBERHARD FABER are 





eee for school use, giving the maximum of 
satisfactory service. Round, green polish. Lead of highest quality in grades 1,2,3,4 


Our School Catalog sent upon request. 








th’ examinin’ doctors have just been here an’ that’s 
a ‘physical deficient? knockin’ th’ stuffin’ out uv a ‘perfect Mr. 










377-379 
Broadway 


New York 


Pupils in the Public Schools use ‘‘Eagle’’ Pencils because they are ‘“‘Made 
in the United States”, and give the best satisfaction. 


No. 245 ‘**Alpha”’ for Beginners 
No. 315 “* Veriblack’’ for Drawing 
No. 335 Medium Soft for General Use 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 








Also! 

A school teacher recently gave his pupils a 
lecture on patriotism. He pointed out the high 
motives which moved the troops to leave their 
homes and fight for their country. 

The school teacher noticed that one boy did 
not pay attention to the instruction, and as a 
test question he asked him: 

“What motives took the troops to the war?” 

The boy was puzzled for a moment, then, re- 
membering the public “sendoff” to the local 
regiment at the railway station, he replied: 

“Locomotives, sir.” 


The Incompetent eo 

Little George was six years old at New Year’s, 
and the family was much interested in having 
him start to school in February, 
that he was not going. 

One day his grandmother said to him, 
“Georgie, you are going to school with sister 
this winter, aren’t you?” 

“No, grandma, I’m not going to school at all. 
I can’t read, nor I can’t write, nor I can’t sing, 
and I’d like to know what good I’d be at school.” 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


but he insisted 


Useful at Times. 

It is well not to encourage unduly musical 
talent that is only mediocre, but there is seldom 
need of going so far as the teacher of whom the 
Birmingham Post relates the following: 

The musical lady sat in the salon of the great 
professor. Not only was she full of ambition, 
but she bubbled over with conceit. 

“Professor,” said she, in self-satisfied tones 
that ruffled the old man’s nerves, “do you think 
I shall ever do anything with my voice?” 

“Madam,” he replied, “if there were a confla- 
gration in your road, your voice would be useful 
to scream ‘Fire!’ ” 

Did He Smoke? 

When Nicholas Murray But- 
ler was first elected to the presi- 
dency of Columbia, he made a 
lecture tour thru the Eastern 
states. After one evening’s lec- 
ture, he rode to the railway sta- 
tion in a closed carriage with 
the local superintendent of 


schools, a small, anemic old 
man. 
President Butler soon took 


out his cigar case, offering one 
to his companion. 

“You don’t mind my 
ing?” he said when the proffered 


smok- 


cigar was politely refused. 

“Not if don’t mind my 
becoming sick,” was the surpris- 
ing reply. 


you 


Mr. Rhetoric—“Talking about 
literary style, there goes a man 
noted for his finished sentences.” 

Miss Grammar—“Indeed! Is 
he a novelist?” 
Rhetoric 
convict.” 





“No; an ex- 





He Was Crushed. 

“T think I never saw 

utterly crushed as when his first essay on Mod- 
ern Education appeared in print.” 


Professor Methods so 


“What was the matter? 
error in the article?” 

“No, what crushed him was the fact that the 
paper sold for a cent a copy as usual.” 


Some typographical 


No Changes 
The young men of the town had bought the 


vacant lot opposite Miss Martha Billingsby’s 
“fashionable school for young women,” 
ing to build a club-house thereon. 

“T am sorry for you,” said one of Miss Mar- 
tha’s friends; “I fear having those young men 
opposite you instead of that empty lot will ser- 
iously injure your school.” 

“Qh, never fear,” answered Miss Martha 
promptly; “I can assure you that it will still be 
an empty lot.”—Neale’s. 


purpos- 


Pleasant Escape. 

A small Scotch boy playing on the docks fell 
into the water, and was rescued thru the quick- 
ness and agility of a young man who happened 
te be near by when the boy fell. 

“You ought to be glad I was near enough to 


save you,” said the rescuer, surveying the small 
and dripping object he had with difficulty 
wrested from the waves. 

“T be,” said the boy calmly. “I’m glad you 


got me out, for I’d ’a’ had a fearfw’ lickin’ from 
my mither if ye’d let I ken that 
weel.” 


me droon. 


He Knew. 

The new little boy gave his name shyly to the 
principal’s clerk. She was a kind-hearted young 
woman, not too long out of the normal school to 
remember her days in the grades. She 
tried to make the boy feel at home. 

“So your name Thomas Jefferson Jones! 
I suppose you know of the great man for whom 
you were named ?”’ 

“Yes’m,” said the boy, trustfully. “I got 
my unc'e’s name. He’s a big man and he keeps 
a big saloon.” 


own 
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Educational Trade Directory 





place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 


M The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 


\SO SRO CLO SSDS OK 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES, 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Wiudow Shade Co, 
The Aeroshade Company. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS, 
Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co, 
Devoe & Raynolds, 
Thos. Charles Co, 
ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING, 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 
Haney School Furniture Co, 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 
American Seating Co, 
Peter & Volz Co, 


Steel Furniture Co. 


N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 


& Wakefield Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE, 
Stanley & Patterson, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Beaverboard Companies, 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 

Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company, 
Granville Hahn. 
E, J. Johnson. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 
North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co, 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co, 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co. 
Thomas Zellner, 
Jackson Bangor 


Heywood Bros. 


Slate Co, 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co, 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
University Pub. Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
University Pub. Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
Phonographic Institute. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
G, & C, Merriam Co, 
BUILDING MATERIAL, 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
CHALK TROUGHS, 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith. 


National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot. 
DEODORIZERS. 
Americs an Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 
DISINFECTANTS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


QUILT. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

FE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Economy Drawing 

C. Christiansen. 

Columb ia School Supply Co. 

Richar Is-Wileox Mfg. Co, 


DOOR CHECKS, 
Door Check Co. 


Table Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
are Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
H. Sheldon & Co 
ae Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 

N. O. Neison Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Hamrick-Tobey Co. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 

D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


ERASERS, 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co, 
Peter & Volz. 
ERASER CLEANERS, 
American Seating Co. 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS, 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn, 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES, 
Vonnegut Hdw, Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 
FLAGS, 
Annin & Co, 


FLOOR DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 


FUMIGATORS, 
De Pree Chemical Co. 
FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co, 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles, 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
|, ae F 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co, 


GENERAL SCHOOL 
American Seating Co. 
Kk. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Thos. Charles Co, 

GLOBES 
Rand McNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 


INK—DRY 
Rowles. 

Little & Co. 
INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
The Tannewitz Works. 
American Seating Co, 

ki. W. A. Rowles. 
Squires Inkwell Company. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co, 

Kk. W. A. Rowles. 
Thos. Charles Co, 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
W. R. Price. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING., 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co, 
FE. W. A. Rowles. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


E. W. A. 
Peckham, 


Paltridge 


Co. 


School & Church Furn. Co. 


SUPPLIES. 


ZK ZAK 

LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


West Disinfecting Company. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 


LOCKERS, 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


LOCKS—KEYLESS, 
American Keyless Lock Co, 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
W. BR. Price. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co. 


MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply 
Rand MeNally & Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


MIMEOGRAPHS, 
B. Dick Co. 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES. 
Nicholas Power Co. 
MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS, 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 


Co. 


Langslow, Fowler Company. 
PAINTS—WALL, 
Patek Bros, 


PAPER BALERS. 
Davenport Mfg. Co. 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
PARTITIONS. 
Folding Partition Co. 
PASTE. 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
J. K. Stewart Mfg. Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
PICTURES. 
National Art Supply Co, 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 
PLUMBING 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thos. Kelly & Bros, 


FIXTURES. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co, 

PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Hahl Automatic Clock Co, 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 
Bausch & Lomb. 


McIntosh Stereop. Co. 


RECORD SYSTEMS. 
S. Y. Gillan & Co. 
Noyes-Randall Co. 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
eter & Volz. 

SAWS. 


Simonds Mfg. 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 
Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 
Veter & Volz, 


Co. 


ISPD SVS ILE 






SCHOOL WAGONS. 
The Wayne Works. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATUARY. 
Art Supply Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Theo. B. Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co, 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TELEPHONES. 
Western Electric Co. 


TERRA COTTA. 
National Terra Cotta Society. 


THERMOMETERS. 
Chas, Wilder Co. 


TOILET PAPER, 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Peckham, Little & Co. 
Theo. B, Robertson Soap Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co. 


National 


pT STASI 
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VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 

Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co, 

United Electric Co, 

Western Electric Co, 

VISES. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Tannewitz Works, 

A. L. Bemis. 

W. R. Price. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co, 
WALL BURLAPS, 

Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING., 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS. 
Patek Bros. 


WINDOWS—METAL, 
Iienry Weis Cornice Co. 
Austral Window Co, 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 


Cc, I. Wimmer, 
R. R. Johnson, 
Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS, 
L. O. Draper Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Tannewitz Works, 

W. R. Price. 

American Wood Work. Mach, Co. 
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A SPLENDID “HOOSIER” SCHOOL AND ITS 
“STANDARD” ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEM 


Compare This Equip- 
ment With Your Own 
Requirements 


EQUIPMENT 
1-Master-Clock, equipped with 
five time circuits. 
Four circuit Program Clock en- 
closed in Master Clock case. 
42-Round Secondary Clocks. 


43-3-inch Bells. 

6-8-inch Corridor Gongs. 
Duplicate Storage Battery. 
Charging Switch Board. 
Rectifier for charging from 110 


% 
HIGH SCHOOL, LOGANSPORT, IND. Herbert L. Bass & Co., Architects, Indianapolis A. ( . 


A few weeks’ use of a “‘Standard”’ Electric Time System will convince the most skeptical of its immense,’ practical value. 


Send for our new bulletin on “School Efficiency.” 


this important subject. 


Architects, Superintendents, Principals,—we will gladly mail the above 
bulletin to any School Committee members whose names and addresses you forward us 


It will help you to enlighten them on 


See our working exhibit, Palace of Education, 6th St. and Ave. C, Panama Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Standard 
Commercial School. Awarded medal of honor by International Exposition Jury. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


141 Franklin St., 50 Church St., 729-30 Monadnock Bidg., 461 Market St., 
BOSTON , CHICAGO 5 


NEW YORK 


’ 


Austral Fixtures 


For Selfi-Balancing 
Reversible Windows 


TWO THINGS A 
SCHOOLROOM 
MUST HAVE 


The Austral 
rresh affords a per- 
Air fect system 


of ventilation 
without draft. 


The Austral 
Good gives abso- 
i lute control 
Light of light with- 
out interference with 
































For full particulars write the 


Austral Window Co. 


101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE, WASH. 





free circulation of air. 


708 White Blidg., 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bldg., 832 Brown- Marx Bld¢g., 
LOS ANGELES 6 BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 





Patton and Miller, Architecis, Chicago, Ill. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, 
DECATUR, ILE. « 


Deadened with Cabet’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF .FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced hy 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as 
| no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


“T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.” — 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Sample and special brochure on school house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. , 


| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations. 





